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INTRODUCTION 


The theme of this study is the historical care practice of women reli- 
gious. It focuses on a congregation of Catholic nuns, originating in 
Amsterdam, who took care of neglected children and other vulnerable 
groups in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Their initial name was 
Poor Sisters of the Divine Child (Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind), but 
they were widely known as Sisters of ‘The Providence’. In the 1970s this 
became their official name; it is written with inverted commas.' (When 
I refer to the full name of the congregation I will use this spelling.) 

Unlike many other congregations, which founded institutes for the 
middle class and upper class, this congregation served the lowest strata 
of society. Between 1852 and 1977, the congregation founded and 
staffed 52 institutes for childcare and education, nursing care and social 
service. From 1925 until 1975 the sisters had a mission in Bangka, Indo- 
nesia as well, and offered charitable assistance in Brazil and Tanzania.” 
In its glory days of the 1930s the congregation counted more than 600 
members, by 2007 there were only 130 elderly sisters left. 

The main issue in this book is how to interpret and value the charitable 
care practice of Catholic sister congregations. This gives rise to several 
questions. Which conditions, social, economic and religious, should be 
taken into consideration when we evaluate the charitable care prac- 
tice of the sisters? Why were the sisters usually considered as the ones 
to judge the quality of care, while the ones who received their care 
were not asked? Which types of theological reasoning underpinned 
the work of charity? And which theoretical interpretations of what 
occurred between those who gave and received this type of care are 
put forward? 


' However, when I am referring to some of the sisters’ institutions called The 
Providence there are no quotation marks. 

? Sister Reinilda van Raaphorst, Wij zeiden ja’: De Congregatie van de Zusters van ‘De 
Voorziemgheid’ 1852-1977 (n.p., 1977), pp. 100-102. In the Netherlands, most sisters 
dislike the word ‘nun’ (in Dutch ‘non’) for its pejorative meaning. It is derived from 
the Latin word nonna, which originally referred to an old woman (dressed in black), 
and was used for contemplative sisters. The latter were also called moniale, while all 
religious women were addressed as sorrore, or sister. 
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Fig. 1. A Poor Sister of the Divine Child in the 1920s, Sister Agneta Wester, 
wearing the original habit with the blue cape, which was only worn during 
choir prayer in chapel. 


This Dutch case study examines the historical and ethical dimensions 
of Models of Charitable Care. Though a case study has a limited scope, 
it can be revealing because of the very similar life-style of apostolic 
nuns throughout Western Europe, Scandinavia, the United States and 
Canada.’ In the Netherlands, the first congregation of sisters was estab- 


* There is a growing international historiography on women religious. E.g. for the 
US. Carol K. Coburn and Martha Smith, Spirited Lives: How Nuns Shaped Catholic Culture 
and American Life, 1836—1920 (Chapel Hill, 1999) and Eileen Mary Brewer, Nuns and the 
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Fig. 2. An unknown Poor Sister of the Divine Child in the 1950s taking care 
of the younger children. 


lished in 1797. Within one century more than 85 sister congregations 
were established for nursing, education, and social service. In the 1930s, 
the Netherlands numbered about six million inhabitants. About fifty 
percent of them were Catholics. At that time there were more than 
30,000 Catholic nuns.’ Their life was an ascetic life of sacrifice and 
denigrating the self, of intense prayer and hard work. 

Two interpretations emerge when speaking of ‘models’ of charitable 
care. The first refers to the nuns who organised and gave this type of 
care. Within the Catholic community, the sisters personified an ascetic 
spiritual model of neighbourly love, since their life-style was recognised as the 


Education of American Catholic Women, 1860—1920 (Chicago, 1987); for Canada Jeanne 
Ponton, La religieuse dans la littérature française (Québec, 1969); for the U.K. Suzanne 
Campbell-Jones, In Habit: An Anthropological Study of Working Nuns (London, 1979) 
and Mary Loudon, Unveiled Nuns Talking (London, 1992); for Ireland Mary Peckham 
Magray, The Transforming Power of the Nuns: Women, Religion, and Cultural Change in Ireland, 
1750—1900 (New York, 1998), and Anthony Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church: 
A Case-Study of Nuns in Ireland in the Nineteenth Century (University of Illinois, PH.D. 1982, 
UMI Dissertation Information Service, 1991). 

* Annelies van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld: Aktieve religieuzen en haar emancipatie, 
p. 17. 
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ultimate manifestation of devotion and self-sacrifice. The second refers 
to the theoretical typologies of historians, sociologists, psychologists and 
theologians who have framed charity in various theoretical models. ‘This 
book will pay attention to both interpretations of the word ‘model’. It 
deals extensively with how a perfect sister was thought to be, according 
to the rule, and investigates various theoretical conceptions of charity 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Concerning the theoretical models, a typology of three models is 
developed with agency as the differentiating criterion. Charity always 
presupposes two parties, one that is in need and one that is able to offer 
help and care. ‘Agency’ as a differentiating criterion implies that we ask 
who is perceived as an actor and who is merely viewed as an object of 
other people’s actions. When using this as a distinctive principle, we 
can determine how charitable give and take was perceived and theo- 
rised, by sisters and the clergy and by scholars who studied their life 
and work. Thus three models of charitable care can be distinguished 
that run through the existing literature and theory. Model 1 is charity 
as a one-way action, Model 2 is charity as a two-way interaction, and 
Model 3 is charity as a three-polar dynamic. In the history of theo- 
retical reflection, these models emerged one after the other, but each 
of them makes sense and is relevant. None of these models alone can 
cover charitable reality in the past. A more complete historical depiction 
of charity will need to make use of all three. The last and conclusive 
chapter contains an extensive explanation and a further differentiation 
of the three models. 


History of the Problem 


In the Netherlands today, charity and institutional charitable care are 
held in low regard. ‘This negative judgement may contain a rationale, 
but it has resulted in caricatures of heartless nuns who enjoyed bullying 
vulnerable children, as the Dutch reception of the movie The Magdalene 
Sisters illustrates.’ The stereotype of ‘the nun’, which affects all congrega- 


5 The theme of The Magdalene Sisters, directed by Peter Mullan (2002) was discussed 
in two television shows Heilig vuur, “Trapped in a charitable asylum’ (23 August 2003) 
and Soeterbeeck, ‘Sisters or bitches?’ (23 September 2003). The tenor of both shows 
was rather negative. 
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tions involved in charitable care, is rooted in a widespread disapproval 
of women religious, as several international studies indicated.° On the 
one hand religious sisters are subjected to this massive stereotyping, on 
the other hand, however, they are praised without reservations. 

The historiography on charitable care falls into two separate groups. 
The first and most extensive group is formed by historical accounts 
manufactured by the religious themselves or commissioned by the 
councils of congregations, and by lay historians and theologians who 
mirror the self-understanding of sisters. According to these accounts, 
the religious worked hard, sacrificed a great deal and performed very 
well. If reference is made to any criticism of the nuns, that criticism is 
either considered not noteworthy, or is labelled as anti-Catholic pro- 
paganda from Protestants or atheists.’ The second group of accounts, 
however, puts forward a more ambiguous appraisal. It is criticism from 
within. This group consists of the memoirs of people who grew up in 
an orphanage or boarding school managed by nuns or brothers. Some 
of the former care receivers are grateful. Others, however, speak of 
loneliness and an overdose of religious education, and sometimes even 
of harsh treatment or abuse. Recently, Judith Kelly’s book Rock me Gently: 
A True Story of a Convent Childhood, has given an account of hard times 
in a home ran by American sisters.® 

Why are these two judgments so different, though they deal with the 
same subject matter? The initial impulse for my research arose from 
this discrepancy, and this book tries to bridge that gap. It attempts to 
explore historically the perspectives of those who gave charitable care 


ê Ponton, La religieuse dans la littérature francaise (see above, n. 3), pp. 347-364; Claude 
Truchot-Prudence, La religieuse d’aujourd’hui vue par un laic (Paris, 1977), p. 4; Marcelle 
Bernstein, Nuns (London, 1976); Loudon, Unveiled Nuns Talking (see above, n. 3), p. 3: 
“Everybody has an opinion about nuns, and it often has nothing to do with knowl- 
edge of or experience of them as individuals. (...) Nuns are synonymous with guilt, 
girls’ schools run by the fierce or repressed, and endless jokes about sex.” 

’ There are international parallels here in the defensive way English Catholics 
responded to vehement Protestant criticism in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
see James Britten, The Truth about Convents as Told by Ex-nuns and Others (London, 1898), 
pp. 15-16); see also Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church (see above, n. 3), pp. 
114-116. A recent example of downplaying criticism is the chapter on nursing and 
orphanages in Coburn, Smith, Spirited Lives (see above, n. 3), pp. 189-219, there p. 212: 
“Attacked by laity and male clerics, sisters (...) who had done so at a great personal and 
financial cost, were now told their ideas and institutions were ‘old fashioned’.” 

8 Judith Kelly, Rock me Gently: A True Story of a Convent Childhood (London, 2005). 
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and those who received it. The gap between positive and negative 
appraisal can be illustrated by a personal recollection stemming from 
1982. In that year, a book was published by the Dutch journalist Hans 
Koekoek, dealing with the children’s home Groenestein in The Hague, 
which was run by brothers and nuns.’ I remember the indignation of 
sisters of various congregations (who were my employers at that time) 
about that book, which they found appalling. Koekoek’s book was based 
on his television documentary on the subject, in which former pupils 
in the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s told their stories. The documentary was 
broadcast on national television and provoked a massive public reac- 
tion in the media. The book contained new and horrifying stories of 
humiliation, neglect and abuse. The former pupils claimed, for instance, 
that particularly cruel methods were used against bed-wetting. The 
most horrendous stories were about the brothers in the boys’ ward at 
Groenestein, but there were also accounts concerning the sisters who 
ran the girls’ department.’ Positive recollections were rare. 

What struck me was the absence of response from the sisters, whose 
only reaction was annoyance, as if they knew for certain that these alle- 
gations were mistaken. I could understand why the sisters felt irritated 
about the lack of attention paid to the hard work of their predeces- 
sors. Yet, I could not comprehend their indifference to the content of 
the disturbing stories. Instead of investigating the Groenestein issue 
in their board meeting, they reacted as if the matter was not worth 
serious discussion. Apparently, not paying attention was a common 
strategy for damage control with regard to the reputation of charitable 
care givers. 


° H. Koekoek, Het Groenesteinsyndroom of: Een lege plek in Den Haag (Baarn, 1982). 

10 At Groenestein, the Brothers of the Christian Schools (or Brothers de la Salle) 
ran the boy’s ward and the Sisters of Charity of Tilburg took care of the girls. See for 
a historical account José Eijt, Met geloof en yver: De Nederlandse provincie van de Broeders 
van de Christelijke Scholen, 1908-2006 (Arnhem, 2006), pp. 65-79. The critique of Hans 
Koekoek as well as the earlier of DJ. Broekhuizen, Van t Roomse front geen nieuws! Of 
vyftig jaar Rooms ‘verplegen, opvoeden en onderwijzen,” ‘met en door de Christus Eucharistocicus’ 
in Groenestein (‘Broeinest van ongerechtigheden”) en de houding der Nederlandse justitie tegenover die 
der justitie in Roomse landen (The Hague, 1930) are discussed by Eijt on pp. 89-91. The 
educationalist Jan Ligthart, born in 1859 in the Jordaan, testified that wetting one’s bed 
was heavily punished in those days; even his very loving parents did so, see Jeugdherin- 
neringen 2nd ed. (Groningen, 1914), pp. 9-14. At Groenestein about 50 per cent of 
the children were placed under guardianship, and the religious care givers had to be 
strict. The reasons for guardianship varied: sometimes a child misbehaved, but it also 
happened that the parents had died or were not able to care for the child. 
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Several years later, various sisters of several congregations who were 
responsible for the archive of their congregation assured me they threw 
away letters of accusation from former pupils and similar negative 
reports made in local newsletters. ‘They either saw these documents 
as a sign of psychic instability of their ex-pupils, or simply thought 
they contained slander and in any case gave a false account of what 
happened, and were therefore not worth keeping in the archive. The 
endeavours of the sisters deserve to be understood, as most of them lived 
an anonymous life of dutifulness and servitude. However, the hardship 
of the children in their care must be articulated and comprehended as 
well. At stake is ‘the theme of speaking and silence, of finding a voice’ 
for both care givers and care receivers.'! 

The primary purpose of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child was to 
care for abandoned children and others who are poor, small and weak. 
This book focuses on their childcare, since it was the ‘core business’ of 
this congregation and characteristic of what the sisters considered their 
task to be and of how they understood that task. Moreover, some stories 
of the children who were cared for by this congregation are integrated 
as well: Evelina van der Lugt, Roosje Vonk, Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen 
and Jopie van Schaick, Joop Martin, an anonymous man, and Thea 
Zaal-De Jong. I found out that care leavers were either very positive or 
very negative about the sisters. Most of them felt their story was too 
delicate to be exposed. Surprisingly, while talking off the record, those 
with a negative story came up with positive details, while those with a 
positive story began to refer to unpleasant aspects. Evidently, it is very 
difficult for children who grew up in a home to make a complete and 
comprehensive narrative of their life. 

More recent (auto) biographical accounts illustrate what these children 
lived through. An American example is the personal account of the 
economist Richard B. McKenzie, The Home: A Memoir of Growing up in an 
Orphanage, about his childhood in the 19505. Though McKenzie experi- 
enced less pleasant things, he is grateful that he was given an education 
and learned to behave. In his view, homes offer better opportunities 


11 Carolyn Steedman, ‘Introduction,’ in Carolyn Steedman, Cathy Urwin, Valerie 
Walkerdine, Language, Gender, and Childhood (London, 1985), pp. 1-15, there p. 1. 

B Richard McKenzie, The Home: A Memoir of Growing up in an Orphanage (New York, 
1996). 
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to orphaned and abandoned children than do foster parents. ® Other 
studies, too, put into perspective equally well the ambivalent experiences 
of those who were not raised by their parents, for example the recent 
Dutch survey Uit huis geplaatst, which contains interviews with children 
who were placed under guardianship.* The circumstances that have 
necessitated children leaving their parents appear to be similar in the 
nineteenth, twentieth and twenty-first centuries. The stories of Evelina, 
Roosje, Reina, Jopie, Joop and Thea resemble the accounts included in 
Uit huis geplaatst. Common denominators are the death of one or two 
parents or their divorce, neglect, chaos, emotional and financial instabil- 
ity, maltreatment, and sexual harassment. Often mentioned is the severe 
illness of a father or mother, or parents who were addicted to alcohol, 
mentally handicapped or suffered from a psychiatric disorder. Nearly all 
care leavers report about the turmoil within their parental home and 
the lack of structure and security there. All knew feelings of loneliness 
and stigmatisation, and have mixed feelings for their parents. 

The history of charitable care adds a historical dimension to the 
voluntary care for strangers and thus contributes to an ‘ethics of respon- 
sibility’ and an ‘ethics of assistance’. This book illuminates how the 
sisters’ willingness and sense of moral duty to help strangers in distress 
was grounded in a religious discourse. The challenge is to identify the 
humanising aspects of this type of charitable care, as well as its blind 
spots. On the one hand we should recognise the moral and spiritual 
worth of this practice, on the other we should openly acknowledge its 
inadequacies. Learning to understand both the former and the latter 1s 
a precondition for an equitable historical understanding of institutional 
care practices. Finally, it is in the interest of contemporary institutional 
care givers to comprehend how truly good intentions may have adverse 
consequences. 


B McKenzie advocates the view that institutions can offer better opportunities to 
children of incompetent or absent parents than foster parents, since children in foster 
care are unprotected in case the foster parents abuse or maltreat them. See his Rethinking 
Orphanages for the 21st Century (London, 1998). 

' Ria van Asselt, Uit huis geplaatst: Gesprekken met betrokkenen en beroepskrachten over gevolgen 
en dilemma's (Amsterdam, 2007). 

5 Margaret Urban Walker, Moral Understandings: A Feminist Study in Ethics (New York, 
1998) has developed a gender specific ethic of responsibility, while Deen K. Chatterjee 
(ed), The Ethics of Assistance (Oxford, 2004) explores the moral foundation of the duty 
to care for strangers. 
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This book contains ten chapters. In each chapter the sisters figure as 
living models of charity, while at the same time the theoretical models of 
charity become apparent. Chapter 1 explains the theoretical approach 
and key concepts, as well as the hermeneutical function of Joan ‘Tronto’s 
theory of care in historical-ethical research of this kind.'® Chapter 2 
explores the standpoint of a care receiver based upon the biographi- 
cal story of Roosje Vonk, a girl who grew up in an asylum run by the 
Poor Sisters. Chapter 3 is about class and charity. It portrays the elitist 
gentlemen and clergymen who founded the charitable institutions, and 
introduces the theoretical interpretations of charity of the historians 
Peter Raedts, Siep Stuurman and Marco van Leeuwen. Chapter 4 is 
about gender and charity. It investigates the societal position of girls 
and women in the nineteenth century and focuses on the role of upper- 
class women and their maids. Chapter 5 is about religion and charity. It 
discusses the role of the charity providers in terms of ‘caring power’, a 
concept derived from the oeuvre of Michel Foucault and applied to the 
charity of Protestant women by the historians Annemieke van Drenth 
and Francisca de Haan. Chapter 6 focuses on the position of the care 
receiver. It is based upon a kind of diary, written by Evelina van der 
Lugt, from the viewpoint of a young girl who entered the first asylum 
of the Poor Sisters in 1852. Evelina’s story is complemented by the 
testimonies of Jopie van Schaick (born in 1898) and Reina Stravers-Van 
Bruggen (1915-2007) who grew up in the same institution, during the 
first decades of the twentieth century. Chapter 7 establishes the reli- 
gious care vision of the sisters by examining their normative writings, 
their Rule and Constitutions and a set of Special Instructions for the 
Upbringing of Children. Chapter 8 reconstructs the daily concerns 
of charitable care practice, as perceived by the superior general and 
her council sisters. The Poor Sisters’ solidarity with strangers becomes 
manifest in their sober way of life, their sacrifices and hard work. Chap- 
ter 9 shows that the Poor Sisters kept on remodelling their views of the 
past as time went on. Chapter 10 summarises and evaluates the three 
models of charity. Charitable care was not a static intervention but a 
dynamic set of relationships, the result of human action and interac- 
tion. The chapter suggests that the three models need and complement 


'© Joan Tronto, Moral Boundaries: A Political Argument for an Ethic of Care (New York, 
1993). 
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one another, and that an unambiguous judgement of charitable care 
should not be our aim. 

Models of Charitable Care offers a differentiated approach to the care 
practice of Catholic nuns. The proposed method is critical of any one- 
sided approach of charitable care, be it apologetically in favour of the 
sisters, or vehemently against them. Essential, too, is the integration of 
the care receivers’ voices, as diverse as they may be. Such an approach 
will complicate our judgement about religiously motivated care in the 
past, but also enrich it. 


CHAPTER ONE 


A HISTORY OF CARE 


Introduction 


Imagine that politicians in the western world were made the follow- 
ing offer. ‘Tens of thousands of women and men in the prime of their 
lives would commit themselves to work in health care, education, and 
social work. ‘They would go wherever they were needed and work for 
six days a week, throughout the year, taking only eight days off! They 
would work ceaselessly without any holidays and would continue to 
educate themselves in order to keep up their professional skills. This 
offer would be valid for their entire lifetime. In exchange they would 
receive basic food, clothing and housing and some time off during the 
day for reflection and prayer. 


Charity as a Historical Care Practice 


It sounds like a fairy tale—but it was not. During the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries these women and men actually existed. Tens of 
thousands of Catholic sisters and brothers in hundreds of congrega- 
tions worked in the Netherlands as well as in other European countries 
and in the United States and Canada. The religious are still around, 
but have aged considerably. In view of the current crisis in health care 
and education, one would expect the authorities not only to carry out 
research to discover what motivated these people but also to honour 
them as national heroes. Nothing is further from the truth. Society 
has practically forgotten their work, although there are a few small 
local memorials. Even most employees in the care institutes, originally 
founded by religious congregations, barely know anything about their 
professional predecessors. Negative connotations prevail in the collective 
memory. These religious happened to be practitioners of charity—not 
a popular word these days. 


' A retreat took a few days, eight days, or even a month of silence and religious 
meditation. 
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Theologians, philosophers, psychologists and sociologists mostly do 
not pay lots of attention to the historical care practice of the charity tra- 
dition, though there are some positive exceptions.” The same omission 
is apparent in contemporary theories of social care and health care.’ 
Any discussion of the charitable care of the past usually presupposes 
that matters are organised much better nowadays. There are good 
grounds for this supposition, as the Dutch writer Godfried Bomans has 
observed. During the period between the First and the Second World 
War, when he was a young boy, he had to accompany his mother on 
visits to the poor, because of the educational effect this would have on 
him. Bomans testified: 


She went into the slums with a basket filled with Strengthening Products, 
up and down the staircases and spoke an Encouraging Word to all. You 
could smell babies’ napkins, burnt ironing and heated food everywhere. 
The small rooms were filled with distrust of the rich lady and her son 
with their good intentions. The woman of the house would lean against 
a cupboard, whose content we were not allowed to see, and answered 
that she most definitely performed her religious duties and could not be 
faulted. This meant going to church on Sundays and performing one’s 
Easter duties. When we had been satisfactorily informed about these mat- 
ters, my mother would reach into her basket and put something on the 
table. She was not obliged to; it was pure charity. The occupants seemed 


2 The omission of charitable care of nuns is apparent in the work of feminist social 
ethicists as Susan Parsons, Feminism and Christian Ethics (Cambridge, Eng., 1996); Lisa 
Sowle Cahill, Sex, Gender and Christian Ethics (Cambridge, Eng., 1996); Christa Schnabl, 
Gerecht Sorgen: Grundlagen einer sozialethischen Theorie der Fürsorge (Freiburg, 2005). Positive 
exceptions, in which the charitable care practice is looked into, are Anthony Fahey, 
Female Ascetism in the Catholic Church: A Case-Study of Nuns in Ireland in The Nineteenth 
Century (Ph.D. 1982, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, UMI Dissertation 
Information Service 1991, pp. 77-136; Eileen Mary Brewer, Nuns and the Education of 
American Catholic Women, 1860-1920 (Chicago, 1987), pp. 45-100; Carol K. Coburn, 
Martha Smith, Spirited Lives: How Nuns Shaped Catholic Culture and American Life, 1836-1920 
(Chapel Hill, 1999), pp. 129-220; Marco van Leeuwen, The Logic of Charity: Amsterdam, 
1800-1850 (Houndmills, 2000); Susanne Malchau, ‘“Angels in Nursing”: Images of 
Nursing Sisters in a Lutheran Context in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,’ 
in Nursing Inquiry Vol. 14 (December 2007) Issue 4, pp. 289-298. 

3 Edward Shorter, Bedside Manners: The Troubled History of Doctors and Patients (n.p., 
1985); Jan Ebskamp, Henk Kroon, Beroepsethiek voor sociale en pedagogische hulpverlening 
(Nijkerk, 1994); Guenter B. Risse, Mending Bodies, Saving Souls: A History of Hospitals (New 
York, 1999); Rainer Wettreck, “Am Bett ist alles anders’: Perspektwen professioneler Pflegeethik 
(Münster, 2001); Diana Fritz Cates, Paul Lauritzen (eds.), Medicine and the Ethics of Care 
(Washington, 2001); Annemarie Mol, De logica van het zorgen: Actieve patiénten en de grenzen 
van het kiezen (Amsterdam, 2006). 

+ This view is clearly expressed in Abram de Swaan, In Care of the State: Health Care, 
Education and Welfare in Europe and the USA in the Modern Era (New York, 1988). 
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Fig. 4. Sister Ludgera Middelburg (born in 1917) in the 1950s while she is 
taking care of the children in Saint Hubertus, a home for unmarried mothers 
and their little ones. 
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not to notice the gift. They would continue the conversation as if nothing 
had happened. Only the voice of the beneficiary would become somewhat 
sharper: she had not done anything wrong and always fulfilled her duties. 
I would stand there thinking: how am I going to get out of here? 


Bomans’ recollection exposes the arbitrariness and power in these 
personal interdependent relationships. In fact, social rights provide a 
more proper and reliable way of achieving a just distribution. However, 
contemporary differences between rich and poor are at least as great 
as they were a hundred and fifty years ago, both worldwide as well as 
in Europe. The ‘new poor’ may no longer be personally dependent on 
one benefactor, but instead they have to cope with the indifference and 
bluntness of social security officials and professionals, a great variety of 
ever changing rules and a far-fetched control over their lives. Bringing 
the good (the good life for individuals and the common good) within 
closer reach by means of rights also proved to have its limitations; the 
most vulnerable are hardly able to exercise their rights.’ The pres- 
sure on social rights and social insurances is growing rapidly. ‘Those 
who depend on care, because of a physically or mentally vulnerable 
condition, such as children, the very old, the sick, or the physically 
or mentally handicapped feel this pressure in particular. These are 
precisely the groups that the charitable religious started to take care 
of two centuries ago. 

There are an insufficient number of people willing to be professional 
care givers. Besides, the type of professional care being offered is often 
far from adequate. New management systems of quality control have 
led to rationalisation, but professional care givers complain that today’s 
standards of quality rely on too many rules and protocols. Moreover, it 
is difficult to reach the weakest and most vulnerable people in society. 
Care has turned into a product of the market economy, determined 
by the contractual concept of do ut des (I give in order to receive).® The 
dominant model is the economic exchange of labour for a salary. The 
former moral and spiritual frame of reference, based on a different 


> Godfried Bomans, ‘Pro Ecclesia’, in Godfried Bomans, Beminde gelovigen (Bilthoven, 
1970), p. 49. 

ë A thorough critique of care as ‘interventionist engineering’ is developed in Andries 
Baart, Een theorie van de presentie (Utrecht, 2001), pp. 285-324. 

7 A. Baart, F Vosman (eds.), Present: Theologische reflecties op verhalen van Utrechtse buurt- 
pastores (Utrecht, 2003), pp. 1-13. 

8 Annelies van Heijst, Menslievende zorg: Een ethische kijk op professionaliteit 3rd ed. 
(Kampen, 2007), pp. 121-162. 
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type of reciprocity, has disappeared. It was the reciprocity of do quia 
mihi datum est: I give because I have been given to, this means giving 
from a certain abundance and in the expectation that giving will do 
me good too eventually, even if there is no direct repayment.’ My 
hypothesis is that the latter type of giving was (and still is) an important 
motivation for many workers in institutional health care. In this book I 
will concentrate on Catholic female care givers in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, in particular Dutch religious sisters who took care 
of neglected children. I will explain the theological structure of the 
religious reciprocity that their works of charity were based on, and I 
will identify a certain contractual exchange dynamic (do ut des) as well 
in their religious life. Until the 1960s, interactive psychological and 
emotional communication between care giver and care receiver had 
not yet been developed within the charitable institutes of the nuns. I 
will show that this was a serious omission in charitable care, both for 
the religious care givers and for the people in their care. 

I discuss traditional charity, questioning its bad reputation. There are 
reasons for this image of charity, as Bomans demonstrated. People who 
were dependent on it often found this humiliating or even stigmatising. 
One of the asylum children of the congregation that this book deals 
with remembered: “There were well-doers who expected us to be happy 
with the money that they gave us to go to the fair or the circus. We 
were not glad at all. We would sit in the first row wearing our asylum 
clothes. Everybody could see where we came from, it was awful.”!° 
Nevertheless, this girl who arrived in the asylum in 1931 as a four-year 
old, and grew up there, would become a sister herself, because she did 
have good memories of the children’s home. In her experience, there 
had been an atmosphere of homeliness, goodness and love. 

However, other children who were in the same home during exactly 
the same period recounted far less positive experiences. Several years 
ago I met someone whose father lived as a young boy at the children’s 
home of the Sisters of “The Providence’ in Amsterdam. The father in 
their family of twelve children had died suddenly. The mother could 


° Grietje Dresen, ‘Oefening van liefde’, pp. 3-14. Dresen refers to D.WJ.M. Pes- 
sers, Liefde, solidariteit en recht: Een interdisciplinair onderzoek naar het wederkerigheidsbeginsel 
(Amsterdam, 1999), pp. 235-239. 

10 Sister Coletta Berger is interviewed in Suzanne Hautvast, Annelies van Heijst, 
Judith de Raat, In haar naam geborgen: Portretten van Zusters van De Voorzienigheid’ (Heem- 
stede, 2002), p. 49. 
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not manage their milk and butter shop by herself as well as take care 
of all the children. The boys were sent to an asylum. The small boys 
went to the sisters, the big ones to the brothers. After consulting his 
son, I wrote to this man to ask if he wanted to tell me about his past. 
He called me in an emotional state of mind. He did not want to talk 
about it; it was much too difficult. I should understand how he had suf- 
fered: “Never having anyone who puts an arm around your shoulders 
or who has a kind word for you.” His very worst memories concerned 
a teacher of the boys’ school who beat up his pupils on a regular basis. 
He said that the sisters had not been cruel and tried to do their best, 
but in view of the many children in their charge they could not keep 
an eye on everything. That is all he wanted to tell me. I suggested I 
might talk to his brother instead, who had been at the children’s home 
with him but did not have such bad memories. I was appalled by this 
strong reaction, so many years after the facts. Out of respect for his 
refusal to talk, I did not visit his brother. His being unable to discuss 
the past seemed more significant to me than any other story that could 
be told without effort. 

Another resident, however, Joop Martin, wrote about his stay in 
exactly the same institute between 1933 and 1945. He entered the home 
as a two-year old boy. His overall impression is one of discipline, little 
affection and grey days.'! The recollections of Thea Zaal-De Jong, who 
entered the home in 1950, aged thirteen, are completely opposite. She is 
still grateful for the education and support that the sisters gave her.” 

The purpose of this study is to revaluate charity. In my view, the 
prevailing negative judgement is based partly on very real painful 
experiences of former care receivers who were on the spot, partly on 
stereotype prejudices of outsiders. From the wide range of charitable 
phenomena in the past, I will single out the charity as established by 
a single congregation of sisters. Charitable religious communities arose 
in the nineteenth century, embedded in a long tradition of Catholic 
religious life. According to Anthony Fahey, who looked into the Irish 
situation, this type of congregation displayed two characteristics. The 
first was that these congregations moved from monastic world-rejecting 
asceticism, geared to individual spiritual perfection, to a more active 


1! Joop Martin, ‘Oliver Twist in de Jordaan,’ in Ons Amsterdam (December 2001), 
pp. 352-356. 
12 Interview Thea Zaal-De Jong, 2 October 2007. 
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asceticism within the world, geared to serving the common purpose of the 
Church. The second was a development from the individual isolated 
monastery to the large-scale, centrally controlled, inter-local religious 
congregation. !? 

In Dutch society, there is insufficient recognition of the institutional 
nature and the social contribution of the sisters’ charity on the one 
hand, and too little attention for the negative aspects of this charity 
on the other. The subject of this book is not small-scale private charity 
as practised by Bomans’ mother. Bomans was sensitive to the fact that 
care receivers were treated like objects and obliged to show gratitude. 
This face to face charity has come to be opposed to social justice, 
particularly in view of the social rights and social insurances that were 
established in the twentieth century. The main objection against this 
type of charity is that it did not transform social structures, but kept 
the rich rich, and the poor poor. 

This book will set out the following vision. Dutch charitable congre- 
gations that originated in the nineteenth century should not be seen 
as a mere prolongation of the charity of private persons towards each 
other. These congregations have to be understood within their own 
institutional and pre-professional character and, although they were 
not perfect, they deserve a revaluation. They generated a practice of 
solidarity, which resulted in large care institutes in the public domain. 
The religious care givers acted as forerunners of the professional health 
care and social service sector in western society. As such, they have 
contributed to processes of professionalisation and the rise of social 
and human rights. This type of institutional charity was not opposed 
to social justice and human values, as is often believed now, but partly 
paved its way. 

However, that is not the complete story. The charity of religious 
was not without ambiguities. It rooted in the patronising charity of 
rich individuals, and was shaped in an ascetic and dualistic Catholic 
philosophy of life that was characterised by a lack of emotional close- 
ness and affection. These factors have to be dealt with in a reassess- 
ment. Therefore, to revaluate the charity of religious requires a critical 
review and not unreserved praise. I will depict the works of charity as 
an extensive religious care practice in the fields of care, social work 


!3 Anthony Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church (see above, n. 2), pp. 77-78; 
Susanne Malchau, ‘Angels in Nursing,’ (see above, n. 2), pp. 292-297. 
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and education, and reclaim this as a substantial part of our social and 
moral history.'* I will look at these matters from the point of view of 
the ethics of care, especially according to the theory of the political 
philosopher Joan Tronto, which I will draw on later. But first I will 
discuss the connection between history and ethics since I am describing 
a historical phenomenon from an ethical point of view. 


History and Ethics 


History and historiography (the reconstruction of how history is told) 
have always been established from certain perspectives, and imply moral 
judgements.” Therefore, the negative judgement of Catholic charity is 
repeated in a considerable number of recent histories and historiogra- 
phies. Most Dutch studies on benevolence and the welfare state have 
a Protestant-liberal or socialist point of view and concentrate on men 
and their organizations.'° What Catholics did has not been thematised, 
or has only been reported as a footnote in the so-called general history. 
For that reason the charity of religious has not been included in the 
social history of the Netherlands. However, thanks to women’s history 
the contribution of women as benefactors has received some attention 
in the meantime. 

Unfortunately, we see the same denominational shortcomings in 
women’s history, where Catholic women and sisters are hardly men- 
tioned. The history of religious and their institutes was recorded in 
the chronicles or annals of congregations and in the memorial books 
that were composed at the anniversaries of the congregations. Studies 
carried out over the past ten years have followed this institutionally 
focused tradition. Besides, a biographical type of history has been 
developed in the Netherlands, which focuses on how religious themselves 
experienced their past.” The information is derived from oral history 


14 Mary Oates, The Catholic Philanthropic Tradition in America (Bloomington Indianapolis, 
1995), pp. xii—xiii. 

5 Maria Grever, De enscenering van de tijd (Rotterdam, 2001). 

'© Jan Peet, ‘Die katholische Arbeiterbewegung in den Niederlanden: Geschichts- 
schreibung and Geschichte,’ in Claudia Hiepel, Mark Ruff (eds.), Christliche Arbeiterbewe- 
gung in Europa 1850—1950 (Stuttgart, 2003), pp. 142-258; J. Dane (ed.), Wezen en boefjes: 
Zes eeuwen zorg in wees- en kinderhuizen (Hilversum, 1997). 

17 My first book was written from that angle, Annelies van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen 
van de wereld: Aktieve religieuzen en haar emancipatie (Amsterdam, 1985). 
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as well as archives. Lay historians carried out these studies, which were 
often financed by the congregation concerned. Therefore, this type of 
research primarily reflects the vision of the religious community. I con- 
sider this as a valuable but insufficient improvement, as it only reports 
the views of the care providers, but not that of the care receivers. We 
need a broader perspective to link the two views in the charitable care 
situation. On the one hand, we must consider the religious themselves, 
who do not claim to be perfect and admit to have failed now and then, 
but look back with satisfaction. The outside world, on the other hand, 
has a fairly negative judgement on charitable care, based on testimonies 
of former care receivers who have had to deal with the hurt they have 
experienced. In order to assess the contribution of charitable religious 
to social history, as well as the moral and humane value of charity, 
the perspectives of the various parties involved have to be taken into 
account. Religious are not the only ones to determine the significance 
of their charitable work; also the former care receivers and the former 
lay colleagues should have a say in this. 

This book, which has not been commissioned by the congregation 
that it discusses, would like to instigate such a meta-congregational 
approach. Historians have given a wide range of explanations for 
nineteenth-century Protestant or Catholic benefaction. Benefaction has 
been characterised both as ‘political conservatism’, and as ‘a civilisa- 
tion offensive’, and it has been linked to the concept of ‘caring power’ 
based upon Michel Foucault. I will discuss all these interpretations 
extensively in Chapter 4 and 5. Here, I would like to underline that 
the historiography of charitable care is always theoretically charged and 
value-driven. The first notion is sufficiently known among historians, the 
second one is given less consideration. History is theoretically charged, 
for whoever writes about the past proposes concepts in order to structure 
and interpret it. These concepts are usually derived from philosophy, 
sociology or theology and are applied to historical data; they are no 
longer questioned as such. However, as an ethicist interested in history, 
I hope to contribute to reflections on this matter. With the help of Joan 
Tronto’s theory, I will describe a historical care practice of sisters, and 
subsequently I will criticise and adjust this theory based on my findings." 
In other words, I will view a historical care practice in a theoretically 


'8 Joan Tronto, Moral Boundaries: A Political Argument for an Ethic of Care (New York, 
1993), Joan Tronto, Caring for Democracy: A Feminist Vision (Utrecht, 1995). 
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charged way and develop an empirically informed theory of care. I hope 
that this may contribute to the historiography on institutional Catholic 
charity, as well as to contemporary thinking about care. 

History, i.e. the way historical accounts are told, also appears to be 
value-driven. Notions of good and evil hidden under the surface are pre- 
sented firstly by staging. In this study I will reconstruct how historians 
put issues in the fore- or background thereby making moral judgements. 
Furthermore, I will illuminate and question my own presuppositions in 
this field. I reject the predominant massive deprecation of charity, but 
do not intend to praise it unreservedly either. History is value-driven 
secondly, by the act of history writing itself. Why would we write about 
history—as Keith Jenkins states in Why History’—if not to learn a moral 
lesson from it?!? The moral dimension of history lies in our wish to 
pass judgements on what went well and what went wrong in the past, 
in order to make life better here and now. It is disputable whether we 
can learn from the past, as Jenkins states provocatively, because we 
never see the past itself but only the images of it that historians have 
produced. Since the historians’ own preoccupations and values are 
reverberating in their accounts, we see more of their preoccupations 
than we see of the past itself: Jenkins is right in stressing that history 1s 
charged with value, but in his post-modern scepticism he exaggerates, 
by making both history and moral judgement irrelevant. 


Care and Faith 


Contemporary thinking about care tends to consider only the recent 
past and therefore needs a historical as well as an ethical dimension. 
Ann Bradshaw makes a sympathetic attempt in Lighting the Lamp: The 
Spiritual Dimension of Nursing Care (1995). In contrast to my approach, 
Bradshaw concentrates on the nursing care of professional nurses. She 
does not discuss the work of doctors nor of other professionals in the 
health care sector. She particularly wants to prove how wide-ranging 
care originally was and to testify that the health care sector is not head- 
ing in the right direction, because it is cut off from its historical roots. 
According to Bradshaw nursing care should not be seen as a mere 
technical skill, but as a kind of behaviour with a spiritual dimension. 


19 Keith Jenkins, Why History? Ethics and Postmodernity (London, 1999), pp. 1-34. 
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Fig. 5. Medieval monastic care provision by nuns in a Hétel-Dieu. 


Many of Bradshaw’s points are well taken, especially the arguments 
against positivism, against the influence of bureaucrats, and against 
psychology as a pseudo-representation of what is of ultimate concern 
to people. In spite of this, I do not approve of her method for the 
following reasons. 

Bradshaw describes how care practices from the past derived from 
Jewish and Christian sources. Consequently, she describes the develop- 
ment of the theories of nursing from the past until the present, and 
puts these in a theological context. She claims that nursing has been 
secularised, like other parts of the health care sector. In her view, the 
original spiritual dimension of nursing has been replaced by a functional 
and existentialist-psychological approach. This process turned nurses 
into ‘specialists without a spirit.” (Bradshaw rightly wants to avoid the 
risk that her insistence on spirituality would lead to banning scientific 
progress in nursing.) Bradshaw states that today’s care should again be 


2 Ann Bradshaw, Lighting the Lamp: The Spiritual Dimension of Nursing Care 2nd ed. 
(Harrow, 1995), p. 256. 
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derived from a theological model, namely the model of the covenant 
between God and God’s people. She illustrates this with the metaphor 
of ‘the lamp tradition’.” The original inspiration for care giving was 
the light of God, which was and is reflected in mankind. 

Bradshaw derives this vision from the twentieth-century Protestant 
theologian Karl Barth. Her covenant theory of nursing follows directly from 
his Kirchliche Dogmatik. She bases her theory on five basic concepts of 
creation and covenant: the image of God in man, the absolute value of 
human life, freedom and love, human relations, hope and peace.” Barth 
described God as the light that illuminates the actions of all people. 
His theological opinion was that God, by creating man entirely by His 
own will, has defined the conditions of his existence so fundamentally 
that an existence separate from God is unthinkable. All human actions 
are influenced by this covenant. ‘Those who do not recognise this and 
refuse to honour the covenant with God will fail. Bradshaw also uses 
the lamp metaphor to refer to Florence Nightingale, the archetype of 
the dedicated nurse and known as ‘the lady with the lamp’. She took 
care of soldiers during the Crimean War, convinced that this work was 
a religious vocation.” Bradshaw argues that the ‘lamp of nursing’ has 
been shattered in the process of secularisation, even though some nurses 
still have an intuition about the divine nature of their practice. 

Bradshaw tries to relight the lamp, as the title of her book indicates. 
Her conclusion is that those who give care must regain the original 
Jewish and Christian foundations of human caring. Bradshaw’s basic 
religious assumption supports her entire theory. However, the concept 
she views as the corroboration of her theory, I regard as a weakness. 
Her theological presupposition cannot be reconciled with the claim 
that her views should pertain to the contemporary secularised world. 
I also have more fundamental objections against Bradshaw’s method. 
She argues ‘top down’ since she establishes theology as the norm for 
nurses. Firstly, it is a cause for concern that Bradshaw discusses Barth’s 
concepts as if they were above all criticism. Secondly, one may well 
ask if nurses really need to study Barth, in order to know what care is 
all about. The ethicist Franz Böckle would object: ‘Moral macht man 


2! Bradshaw, Lighting the Lamp (see above, n. 20), p. 257. 

2 Thid., pp. 273-297. 

5 See for a feminist analysis Elaine Showalter, ‘Florence Nightingale’s Feminist 
Complaint: Women, Religion, and Suggestions for Thought,’ in Signs 6 (1981) 3, pp. 
395-412. 
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nicht von oben’ (Ethics don’t come top down).** Bradshaw neglects the 
professional wisdom (phronésts) of the professionals, while Böckle regards 
the cure and care practices of doctors and nurses as a source of mor- 
ally relevant knowledge. Bradshaw overrates theological concepts. She 
assumes that the instruction in these concepts can and should have 
a normative influence on professionals. I agree that the concepts are 
relevant but I doubt their compatibility with a professional practice in 
a mainly secularised and multiform social domain. The last method- 
ological remark concerns Bradshaw’s lack of interest in former care 
practices in their historical specificity and development. ‘They should be 
studied in their diversity, not seen as the expression of one and the 
same static phenomenon. Otherwise, the historicity of care practices 
becomes imperceptible. 


Method and Purpose 


Just like Bradshaw I am trying to interpret a historical religious care 
practice, but unlike her, I do not focus on the medical-nursing area. 
The object of the case study in this book is the congregation of The 
Poor Sisters of the Divine Child, or the Sisters of “Che Providence’ as 
they are called nowadays.” In Dutch their name is Arme Zusters van het 
Goddelijk Kind, or Zusters van De Voorztenigheid’ (with inverted commas); 
I will use both names in English in my text. These women religious 
started their congregation with a commitment to neglected children 
in Amsterdam. In addition to housing, feeding and clothing the girls 
they also provided education, and so the sisters founded schools. Ini- 
tially these were meant for their ‘own’ children, but soon children in 
the neighbourhood began to attend these schools as well. Soon after 
the congregation had been founded the sisters were asked to care for 
old and sick people and to undertake district nursing as well. Here, 
I concentrate solely on the initial care practice of the sisters, namely 
caring for neglected and poor children. My methodology is completely 


** Franz Böckle, ‘Bilanz meines ethischen Bemühens,’ in Franz Böckle, Ja zum Men- 
schen: Bausteine einer Konkreten Moral (Munich, 1995), pp. 277-281, there p. 277. 

5 The official name of the congregation has the providence in inverted commas and 
capital letters: Zusters van ‘De Voorzienigheid’ (in English: Sisters of “The Providence’). 
When I refer to the children’s homes of the sisters I will not use inverted commas. 
When referring to the sisters in general, I will not use capitals, when referring to their 
own name, however, I will. 
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different from Bradshaw’s. While she applied a theological concept of a 
twentieth-century theologian to historical care practices, I try to establish 
which theological notions played a role in this specific care practice. I do 
not argue from theological theory to care practice, but use theology as 
a hermeneutical tool for comprehending a practice of care in the past. 
Which theological concepts were actually used? In order to research 
this specific care practice I had to investigate several historical sources, 
most of them kept in the archives of the congregation. 

John Milbank’s Theology and Social Theory has inspired me, even though 
the differences between his approach and mine are obvious at once. 
Milbank thinks that theology expresses itself increasingly in terms of the 
social sciences and that it has lost the uniqueness of its area of refer- 
ence. He claims that social theories incorporate basic presuppositions 
that are unacceptable within a Christian frame of reference, for instance 
the ontology of violence as the most basic interaction between human 
beings. He views explanatory models of social theories as religious in 
themselves, because they cannot be grounded any further. He therefore 
calls social theories ‘crypto-theology or anti-theology’. Milbank rejects 
the totalitarian explanations of human interaction that social theories 
strive for. He considers that human interaction can only be explained 
by storytelling. Christianity zs such a story. Milbank pleads for a form 
of Christianity that does not take a detour of the social sciences, but 
that is instead a meta-narrative alternative to the predominant nihilism. 
His criterion is antiquity, in particular the patristic period, and within 
that the Augustinian period, as well as biblical times. In those days, a 
radically different story (the story of Christ, the story of creation and 
redemption) governed social thinking. The validity of this Christian 
story cannot be founded on reason, but only be passed on as a living 
and appealing reality. Feminist theologians would criticise Milbank 
here for ignoring the inequality of women in those times.” Elisabeth 
Schüssler Fiorenza’s application of biblical criteria to patristic theol- 
ogy shows how church and society have alienated themselves from the 
original ‘discipleship of equals’ of the early Christians.” 


2 Rosemary Radford Ruether, ‘Misogynism and Virginal Feminism in the Fathers 
of the Church,’ in Rosemary Radford Ruether (ed.), Religion and Sexism (New York, 
1994), pp. 150-183, there pp. 156-166. 

27 Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction 
of Christian Origins (New York, 1983). 
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One would expect Milbank to use Christian care practices as an 
important source, because of his emphasis on the living reality and his 
concern about the influence of Christianity on community. However, 
this is not the case. Although he aims to go ‘beyond secular reason’, as 
the subtitle of his book states, he maintains a purely conceptual level. 
His altera cwitas—a reference to Augustine—is based on a Platonic intel- 
lectual point of view and his explanation of charity solely concerns the 
level of theological ideas.” Milbank would have gone beyond secular 
reason if he had considered the care practices of ordinary Christians in 
their daily lives. These were modest, ambivalent and fallible—as prac- 
tices are—a mixture of action and thinking, of emotion and reason, of 
good intentions and harmfulness, of splendour and insignificance. 

Though I take issue with Milbank’s approach, he highlights an aspect 
that is important for historical research on religious sisters and broth- 
ers. Were the 1960s a period of fundamental transgression, or merely 
a period of superficial modification of religious discourse? Based on 
Milbank’s theory one could ask whether the religious had abandoned 
essential parts of their tradition during this period. At the same time, 
Milbank can be questioned too. He presupposes a ‘purity’ and ‘other- 
ness’ in Christianity that can hardly be realised in daily life. Most of 
the charitable religious institutes had no other option than to adjust to 
a changing world in order to keep in touch with what was happening 
in their environment. 

This book discusses the following three questions. The first con- 
cerns the relation between faith and care. How did the sisters’ religious 
outlook on life motivate them to give care and help them in their organi- 
sation of care practices? ‘The second question is evaluative. It considers 
the sisters’ practice from an ethical point of view. Did the sisters realise 
something good for themselves and others with their caring activities 
and how can this doing good be interpreted? The third question con- 
cerns the relation between the care provided by the sisters and social 
thinking. Can and should the charity of religious be integrated in the 
social history of the Netherlands? It explores the conceptual connection 
between social justice and charitable care practices as a contribution 
to social justice, human rights and humaneness. These three questions 


°8 John Milbank, Theology and Social Theory: Beyond Secular Reason (Oxford, 1999), pp. 
415-417; see also Tom Jacobs, ‘Johan Milbank en de terugkeer van het grote verhaal: 
(Post)moderniteit onder theologische kritiek’ in Bijdragen: International Journal in Philosophy 
and Theology 67 (2006) 4, pp. 309-339, there p. 323. 
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concern all charitable religious, but I will concentrate on the women. 
They have been neglected and stereotyped both in social and in church 
history, although they far outnumbered the male religious and the 
clergy. One of my initial problems was selecting a congregation. My 
first criterion was that the congregation should not have been founded 
too late in the nineteenth century, as congregations from the twentieth 
century have been less oriented towards charitable works. The second 
criterion followed from my intention to include a broader perspective 
of views on giving and receiving care. 

Fortunately, I was given a small book that put me on the right track, 
Rooge, the story written by the journalist Gerard van Westerloo about 
the life of his mother. As a young girl, she lived in the children’s home 
of The Poor Sisters of the Divine Child. This booklet determined my 
choice, especially when the congregation opened its archives and I 
discovered a second source written from the point of view of a care 
receiver. 

Therefore, my research concentrates on the historical care practice 
of this congregation founded in Amsterdam in 1852. I have studied 
two historical periods in particular. The first period is 1852 until the 
turn of the century, because the sisters’ care practice and vision of care 
evolved during that time. The second period is the renewal of religious 
life, from the 1960s onwards. During that period following the Second 
Vatican Council, all religious men and women had to adjust their life 
style, their praying and working, their attitude towards their past as well 
as their self-perception. As a historical and ethical case study, Models of 
Charitable Care is directed to two areas of research. The first is that of 
the history of those religious who lived in congregations carrying out 
works of charity. This book portrays a single congregation, based in 
Amsterdam and typical for that city. Yet, the findings are representative 
for similar congregations of sisters founded in the nineteenth century, 
which also targeted the working class, and combined care and educa- 
tion in their charity. I expect that other congregations will identify with 
this book as well. Professionals who work in care institutes or hospitals 
founded by religious may also get a glimpse of this hidden history. They 
often have not the slightest idea of how their predecessors worked and 
lived, and of their pain and gain in the past. 

The second area of research concerns the theory of care and ethics. 
I will develop a more practice-based theory of care, based on the his- 
torical care practice of Catholic sisters. Nowadays theories of care are 
mainly conceptual and disconnected from practices of care. Hopefully 
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my project works both ways. Then thinkers about care will begin to see 
how important the religious dimension of care has been and ethicists 
will discover the crucial contribution of care and neighbourly love to 
the common weal. 

I have examined the care practice of The Poor Sisters of the Divine 
Child with the help of Joan Tronto’s theory, which is an outstanding 
interpretation of the ethics of care. The ethics of care is a relatively 
new direction within moral theory. It originated in the famous research 
of Carol Gilligan, who criticised Lawrence Kohlberg’s model of moral 
development.” Gilligan added care as a moral principle to Kohlberg’s 
core principle of justice. In her view, justice was not the one and only 
decisive principle in moral deliberation and moral development. She 
established care as an additional important moral perspective and 
linked it to gender, although the care perspective should not be reserved 
exclusively to women. Gilligan’s book unleashed a fiery debate about 
the relation between justice and care, which cannot be summarised 
here.” The difference between the ethics of justice and the ethics of 
care can be typified as follows. The ethics of justice focuses on (legal) 
rights and justice, which are rational and general principles; while the 
ethics of care deals with relational and emotional commitment and 
situations that differ in their uniqueness and particularity. 

Tronto’s unrivalled contribution to the ethics of care is that she 
revealed its political relevance, by demonstrating the significance of 
care for the public domain and for social relationships. She introduced 
care as a process in four chronological phases. Namely, 1) caring about, 
or noticing that there is a certain need for care; 2) taking care of} or 
organizing and financing so that this need can be fulfilled; 3) care giv- 
ing, or the act of direct caring; and 4) care receiving, or the response 
from the care receiver.*! I will reinterpret these four phases in the light 
of a standpoint epistemology (a theoretical approach developed in ethnic 


2° Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s Development 
(Cambridge Mass., 1982). 

3 From the extensive literature, I only mention the most important authors: Carol 
Gilligan, Joan ‘Tronto, Nel Noddings, Sara Ruddick, Virginia Held, Anette Baier; in the 
Netherlands: Marian Verkerk, Henk Manschot, Selma Sevenhuijsen, Dorien Pessers, 
Grietje Dresen, and Els Maeckelberghe. See for a compact impression of the initial 
feminist debate on ‘care and justice’ Diana Tietjens Meyers (ed.), Feminist Social Thought: 
A Reader (New York, 1997), pp. 547-694; Fiona Robinson, Globalizing Care: Ethics, Feminist 
Theory, and International Relations (Boulder, Colorado, 1999), pp. 37-136. 

3! Tronto, Moral Boundaries (see above, n. 18), pp. 106-107. 
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and women’s studies) by connecting the phases of care with positions 
that people occupy in social reality and in the care situation. There- 
fore, I will describe the sisterly care practice—in as far as the available 
historical sources allow—as an interactive dynamics in which various 
(groups of) people occupied different standpoints. Some of them were 
direct care givers, others were care receivers or their family members. 
A third group organised, co-ordinated or financed the charitable care 
of the women religious. 

The various standpoints will prove to be not quite compatible. Most 
sisters did their best, but quite a few receivers of their care do not cher- 
ish happy memories about the time they lived in a children’s home or 
orphanage. The judgement on charitable care needs to be linked to 
the different standpoints and placed within a context. Therefore, I will 
pay a great deal of attention to the reconstruction of the social and 
ecclesiastical environment in which this need for sisterly care arose dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century. I will not only examine 
the care vision and the care arrangements that existed in those days, 
but also review the social and ecclesiastical background of the people 
concerned. In order to get a better idea of the complex relation between 
care, power and faith I will look closely at a unique study on nineteenth- 
century Protestant benefactors: The Rise of Caring Power written by the 
scholars Annemieke van Drenth and Francisca de Haan.” 


Definitions of Care 


The word care has not yet been defined. I connect it to charity, in the 
knowledge that charity is suspect these days, even though the word 
‘mercy’ is going through a modest revival. The historical words ‘charity’ 
and ‘mercy’ refer to a basic human reality of dependency and neediness. 
Religious sisters spoke of their ‘works of charity’ or ‘works of mercy’. 
Since the renewal of religious life, the sisters themselves avoid these 
expressions because they sound outdated. Yet, these words convey an 
exact description of their activities. ‘Therefore, this book is entitled Models 
of Charitable Care.” The expression ‘works of charity’ links the world of 


32 Annemieke van Drenth, Francisca de Haan, The Rise of Caring Power: Elizabeth Fry 
and Josephine Butler in Britain and the Netherlands (Amsterdam, 1999). 

3 See for an explanation of the bona opera Hélène Pétré, Caritas: Etude sur le vocabulaire 
latin de la charité Chrétienne (Louvain, 1948), pp. 240-270. 
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labour (‘work’) and the world of love, Le. Christian neighbourly love 
(‘charity’). During the twentieth century, these two fields of meaning 
have become separated. Love’s Labour (as a book by Eva Feder Kittay 
on the caring of women is entitled) came to be associated with the 
private domain, while paid labour took place in the public domain.** 
This raises the question whether the contemporary concept of love has 
been devaluated, because it has lost its public significance. 

During the nineteenth century congregations of religious women 
and men tried to manifest Christian love through their devotedness to 
people in need. For the love of God (pro Deo) they served people who 
needed care. Religious believed that God had loved His creatures so 
much that humans were called upon to love each other in return. I will 
explain this reciprocal structure in the Christian concept of love in the 
next chapters, with regards to the dynamics of care. 

The etymological origins of the word ‘care’ reveal some lost meanings 
which are relevant for a better understanding of charity, since these 
meanings point to the troublesome efforts of caring. The English word 
care derives from the Anglo-Saxon caru or caeru, which meant sorrow 
and grief, and profound and fearful anxiety. The Dutch word for care is 
zorg. The etymological dictionary also gives ‘dedicated’ and ‘anxious’ 
as the first meaning. These ancient words are probably connected to 
the old-Indonesian surkatti (he cares for), possibly also to the Irish serg 
(illness) and the Lithowenian serge (I am ill). 

A consensus about a definition of care has not yet been reached. 
Several authors even write without defining care, like Martha Nussbaum 
for instance, in the chapter “Love, Care and Dignity’ in her book Women 
and Human Development.” The absence of a definition might be an omis- 
sion but Nussbaum does put forward the important notion of Immanuel 
Kant to treat every person as an end in itself." I think this notion should 
be linked to theories of care, which stress the value and vulnerability 
of every human being, care givers as well as care receivers. 

Nussbaum turns against the conservative opinion that women should 
be the natural caretakers in their families, devoting themselves without 


3+ Eva Feder Kittay, Love's Labour: Essays on Women, Equality, and Dependency (New 
York, 1999). 

3 Martha Nussbaum, Women and Human Development: The Capabilities Approach (Cam- 
bridge Eng., 2001), pp. 241-297. 

3 Nussbaum, Women and Human Development (see above, n. 35), p. 245: “[treat] each 
family member as and end’, and p. 246 ‘we look at each person’. 
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reservation to others. Private relations are not simply natural, Nuss- 
baum reiterates, but the result of state regulations and power relations 
between social groups. Moreover, the concept of what nature entails 
varies greatly according to time and place. One might worry that 
Nussbaum’s criterion of every person as en end in theirself would lead 
to hyper-individualism, but I consider it to be a valuable criterion if we 
are judging care relations and situations. I derive from it a normative 
standard for ‘good care’. Care situations should be organised so that 
every human being is respected as an end in himself or herself. A next 
question is how will charitable care be judged if I apply this criterion 
both on care receivers and care givers? 

Peta Bowden did not define what care is either, but she did point 
out its purpose: ‘Caring expresses ethically significant ways in which 
we matter to each other, transforming interpersonal relatedness into 
something beyond ontological necessity of brute survival.”” Daniel Cal- 
lahan described care as a positive emotional and supportive answer to 
the situation and circumstances of others. It is an answer that expresses 
our connection to their well-being, our willingness to identify ourselves 
with them in their pain and suffering and our longing to do anything 
that can possibly relieve their situation. Nowadays, a great many authors 
follow the definition of Joan Tronto and Berenice Fisher: “On the most 
general level, we suggest that caring be viewed as a species activity that 
includes everything that we do to maintain our ‘world’ so that we can 
live in it as well as possible. ‘This world includes our bodies, our selves, 
and our environment, all of which we seek to interweave in a complex, 
life-sustaining web.” 

Comparing the definitions mentioned above, a shift can be noticed 
from Callahan to Tronto. I find it remarkable that the asymmetrical 
and troublesome dimension has almost completely been lost and car- 
ing has obtained a more symmetrical and neutral meaning, Although I 
consider this as a serious loss, I still prefer Tronto’s view, complemented 
by Nussbaum’s notion. Tronto’s political theory of care includes not 
only other people, but also the material world and the relation of a 
caring human being to herself or himself. Moreover, Tronto pays a lot 
of attention to power analyses in her theory of care, which is impor- 
tant to avoid a politically naive view on both care and charitable care. 


37 Peta Bowden, Caring: Gender-Sensitive Ethics (New York, 1997), p. 1. 
38 Tronto, Moral Boundaries (see above, n. 18), p. 103. 
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Therefore, I will depart from Tronto and adjust her theory, where 
necessary, in the course of my book. 

Actually, Tronto is interested in care as a condition for and contribu- 
tion to all people in their democratic community. The classic Catholic 
notion of bonum commune referred to a concept of a) inclusiveness, the 
good for all people and b) the good shared by the members of a com- 
munity, not as a group of isolated individuals but in their communal 
living. Nowadays, care is embedded in large-scale organisations and 
is therefore a theme of social and political ethics, just as it obviously 
remains an important theme of the ethics of personal life. A recurring 
subject in this book will be the highly problematic separation between 
public and private care that affects our thinking. Care situations are often 
situated on the borderline between those two, both now and in the past. 
Tronto puts these ‘moral boundaries’ up for discussion, as the title of 
her book testifies, especially the gap between ethics and politics, and the 
abyss between public and private.” She wants to view moral theory in 
the political context from which it arises and in which it functions.*” 

My historical research in this book confirms Tronto’s insight on that 
point. Care practices of two centuries ago also existed on the borderline 
of the private and the public, even though the public domain was differ- 
ently organised in the past. The caring activities of religious took place 
in charitable organisations that developed into large institutes during 
the first half of the twentieth century. These institutes had a complex 
semi private-public character. Without reservation, the personal life of 
religious was at stake. They had neither a room of their own, nor time 
to themselves. Their charitable devotion was complete, and their care 
giving was ‘total’, as their caring activities covered the various aspects 
of the lives of neglected children, old and sick people. This leads to 
what I call the paradox of charitable care: the religious intruded into the 
personal lives of poor and dependent people—had they not done so, 
these people would have had miserable lives. Yet, a considerable number 
of former care receivers are rather bitter about the charitable care they 
were given in their youth, although others seem rather grateful. 

Because ethics is concerned about practical and about theoretical 
wisdom, I have ‘constrained’ my thinking by leading it along a spe- 
cific, historical care practice. The chapter immediately following starts 


3 Ibid., pp. 10, 13, 25, pp. 165-166. 
1 Ibid., pp. 92, 96. 
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with this practical approach, introducing the booklet written by the 
journalist Gerard van Westerloo about his mother Roosje Vonk. ‘The 
book is named after her and entitled Rooge.*' (When I refer to the book, 
I use italics.) As a girl, Roosje lived for years with The Poor Sisters 
of the Divine Child in the children’s home for girls known as The 
Providence in Amsterdam. We will see what happened to her there. 


“| Gerard van Westerloo, Roosje (Amsterdam, 1994). 


CHAPTER TWO 


CARING FOR ROOSJE 


Introduction 


The narrative construction of life stories reveals judgements about 
care. This chapter deals with the novel Roosje, written by the journalist 
Gerard van Westerloo about his mother; she had a joyless childhood in 
a Catholic orphanage.' I will analyse this story as an evaluation of two 
care practices: the charitable care practice that Roosje experienced and 
the motherly care that she gave Gerard, his brothers and his sister.” 


Fig. 6. A group of children in The Providence in Noordwijkerhout during the 
time Roosje Vonk lived there. 


' Gerard van Westerloo, Roosje (Amsterdam, 1994). 

? A similar ‘double story’, also beginning with the death of the mother, is told by 
Carolyn Steedman in Landscape for a Good Woman (London, 2005). Gerard’s brothers 
Ed and Fons are well known journalists as well, and Fons owns a Dutch broadcasting 
company. 
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Firstly, the novel can be viewed as a tribute by a son to an ordinary 
mother who gave quality to his life by creating a safe and loving home 
for him. This biographical story serves also as a kind of expressive 
articulation, since the son explains his mother’s feelings of inadequacy 
because of what happened to her in a Catholic asylum in her youth. 
Thirdly, this story can be read as a moral complaint and as a narra- 
tive revealing the blind spots in charitable care. The son places the 
responsibility for this deficient care especially on his mother’s female 
relatives and the sisters in The Providence. 

Van Westerloo arrives at this negative judgement by the way in which 
he stages his reporting of past events. In that staging four mechanisms 
can be discerned: a) the selection of facts is questionable; b) there is 
an arbitrary selection of which experiences are to be described; c) 
certain matters have been presented as wilful actions while others have 
been portrayed as unavoidable; d) and present-day standards have 
been applied to the past. Two questionable presuppositions inform 
Van Westerloo’s story. The first is that caring is a concern for women 
rather than men; the second is that the Catholic charity of the sisters 
was utterly reprehensible. 


Reconstruction of a Life Story 


The biographical portrait Roose is a brief but impressive biography by 
the journalist Gerard van Westerloo about his deceased mother whose 
maiden name was Roosje Vonk. ‘Throughout her life her behaviour had 
always been calm and cheerful, but this was not the case during her 
last days, when she was heard to utter inaudible sounds and to growl 
with anger. This was not how the four children, assembled around her 
bed, knew their mother. What was bothering her? Who had this girl 
and young woman been before she became Mrs. Van Westerloo, a wife, 
and the mother of Gerard, Ed, Fons and Tineke? Roosje opens with a 
memory of the afternoon after her funeral. The entire family went to 
the seaside: “We drank and ate something. Our children rolled down 
the dune in their Sunday clothes—and we felt an enormous love for the 
woman who had been our mother.”’ Gerard thinks motherhood was the 
life fulfilment that she had chosen with heart and soul, but this image 


3 Gerard van Westerloo, Roosje (Amsterdam, 1994), p. 9. 
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Fig. 7. The children’s home The Providence in Noordwijkerhout. 


does not correspond with her final days of misery. He believes that the 
manner of her dying revealed something about her way of living. He 
characterises both her life and death as very lonely. 

Roosje is a book that echoes respect and affection for an ordinary 
mother, without special talents or social merits. This testimony is moving 
because of its purity of tone. Looking back, the son sees a mixture of 
images from different periods of time, which together are crystallised 
in one single image, branded in his mind: “In the face I see before me, 
the rosy cheeks of the young mother and the wrinkles of her old age 
have merged into one familiar smile. How do you describe a mother, 
if all her faces have merged into that one familiar smile?”* 

Besides being a tribute to an ordinary mother, Roosje is also a search 
for a hidden truth. How can the warm-hearted mother be one and 
the same as the agitated dying woman? The son set out to discover 
this and the novel is the result of his quest. Armed with just one single 
photograph and incoherent facts, Gerard van Westerloo went on his 
way. He visited the addresses where his mother used to live, read old 
letters and searched through archives. Gradually he gained insight into 


+ Ibid., p. 11. 
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the family background. He already knew that his mother and her two 
sisters had lived in a home. He consistently describes that place as ‘the 
orphanage’, although his mother was strictly speaking not an orphan. 
Her father was still alive when she stayed in the children’s home. Van 
Westerloo discovered that Roosje had a larger family and came from a 
better background than she herself had ever known. According to the 
son, Roosje’s life did not improve until she met Gerard van Westerloo 
Senior, whom she married and whose children she bore. However, in 
his story the son concentrates on the time before her marriage, the 
unhappy time. The long period after that is only briefly described. Only 
the first and the last chapter deal with the period after the marriage, 
eighteen out of 102 pages. 

Roosje was reprinted twice in the year it was first published. I too 
thought it was a fascinating book and reread it immediately. At first, I 
primarily saw it as a tribute to his late mother. Rereading the book, I 
came to realise that it was also an indictment. The criticism is aimed 
especially at Roosje’s grandmother and the sisters of the asylum The 
Providence in Noordwijkerhout. Van Westerloo’s view of what happened 
raises certain questions, not concerning his tribute to his mother, but 
concerning his accusations against others. I will follow his reconstruc- 
tion and formulate my objections. 

The various chapters of Roosje consist of an enumeration of women’s 
roles. We can conclude that Roosje’s history is told through the female 
line; and Van Westerloo has made a significant choice in taking this 
approach. Because of this staging, the male characters in the family 
drama fade away. The chapters subsequently carry the following titles: 
‘Mother’, ‘Aunt’, ‘Grandmother’, ‘Great-grandmother’, ‘Orphan girl’, 
‘Nanny’, ‘Woman’. Together these chapters constitute the family history, 
which capture Roosje’s life story. In addition, some chapters reveal the 
history of the congregation of Roosje’s children’s home. In some chap- 
ters, Roosje is the protagonist, in others the relatives and the sisters are 
the main characters. The first chapter, ‘Mother’, characterizes Roosje 
in her role as a mother. But the titles of the three following chapters 
refer to Roosje’s female relatives: her oldest sister, her mother and her 
grandmother. Note that Van Westerloo does not describe these relatives 
in their relationship to Roosje, but in relation to himself. ‘Therefore 
Roosje’s sister is called ‘aunt’, her mother is called ‘grandmother’ and 
her grandmother ‘great-grandmother’. The last three chapters describe 
three periods of Roosje’s life in chronological sequence: Roosje as a 
child in the asylum, as a young adult in various jobs from nurse to 
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servant, and (under the heading ‘woman’) as a wife and mother. This 
completes the circle of Roosje’s life and finishes the book. 

Gerard Van Westerloo has few leads in his quest for his mother’s 
biographical history. She rarely mentioned her childhood and when her 
children persisted, she always told the same standard stories. One of 
them was that her eldest sister died at the age of one year. The chapter 
‘Aunt’ contains a shocking revelation. Gerard’s research reveals that his 
mother’s eldest sister lived in a Roman Catholic Institute for Female 
Idiots [RA Gesticht voor Vrouwelijke Idioten) in Druten, a small village in 
the province of Gelderland. Van Westerloo travelled to Druten. The 
archives of the institute for the mentally handicapped—a home that 
was founded by the sisters known as Les Filles de la Sagesse—reveal 
that this sister did not in fact die until 1920, at the age of twenty. Van 
Westerloo blames the institute for the fact that this girl wasn’t remem- 
bered in her family. Apparently, as soon as a child was delivered at 
the gates of the convent, it was pronounced dead to the world and 
integrated in a large new family. In Van Westerloo’s characterisation 
the sisters are blamed for forgetting this girl, not the family. 

In the same chapter, Van Westerloo describes how he traced a 
cousin in order to find out more about his grandparents. His cousin 
portrayed Roosje’s mother as gentle and sweet, but her father as a 
drip and a womaniser. Once she was married, Roosje’s mother moved 
from Princenhage in the province of Brabant to Amsterdam. Four 
daughters were born there, including the mentally handicapped child 
and Roosje. Afterwards Roosje’s mother fell ill. She returned to her 
parents’ home where she died a few months later. Roosje’s father, who 
lived in Amsterdam with his family, took the three daughters to a home 
in Noordwijkerhout, which was relatively nearby. It appears that the 
children’s home in Amsterdam was overcrowded. Roosje entered in 
1910 at the age of four and left in 1922 at the age of sixteen. 

The next chapter in the book is entitled ‘Grandmother’. In this chapter, 
Gerard van Westerloo talks about the family of Roosje’s mother, Marie 
van Riel. In Princenhage, Breda, the Van Riels were a prominent family. 
Roosje’s grandfather held various public offices. He was a member of 
the city council, deacon of the choir and president of the brass band 
Cecilia. He earned a living as a tobacconist, selling the cigars he made 
himself together with other colonial products. He also owned a cab 
service with horses and carriages. Gerard describes him as a charming 
and enterprising man, slim and elegant in appearance. After his death, 
he was praised in the obituaries. Gerard does not criticise him at all. 
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However, based only on a few witnesses and a single photograph he 
describes Roosje’s grandmother as the opposite of her husband: harsh 
and sharp-tongued. Gerard assumes that the entire neighbourhood was 
relieved when she died. 

Against the background of this detailed portrayal of the parents, 
their daughter Marie (Roosje’s mother) is only described in vague terms. 
Gerard found a photograph showing a striking resemblance between 
Marie and Roosje. They had the same features and the same dreamy 
facial expression. Gerard assumes that Marie must have been overshad- 
owed by her dominant mother. His enquiries reveal that the remaining 
relatives barely remember Roosje’s mother, some have not even been 
aware of her existence. Those who do remember her say that there 
was something mysterious about her. Gerard discovered that Roosje’s 
mother died of a disease that paralysed her and caused insanity. After 
a process that must have taken about ten years, she died of the effects 
of syphilis, dementia paralytica. This venereal disease was known at the 
time, but could not be cured. During a moment of temporary loss of 
her senses, Roosje’s mother hung herself in the parental house. The 
family indicated that they did not want her mourned; apparently, the 
cause of death was shameful. Marie was forgotten, just like her mentally 
retarded little daughter in the asylum in Druten. 

How did Roosje’s mother catch syphilis? Van Westerloo traced her 
illness to the unsympathetic grandmother. The latter had given birth 
to seventeen children in twenty-two years, nine of whom died before 
they were even one year old. Syphilis can be passed on from a pregnant 
woman to the foetus; the more recent a contamination is, the greater 
its effect on the baby. Roosje’s mother, the fifth child to be born, was 
the first one to stay alive. From the large number of dead children, 
as well as the ages at which they died, Van Westerloo concludes that 
the children must have caught syphilis from their mother. He does not 
speculate about the way in which she contracted this venereal disease. 
Did she have amorous relations, before or during her marriage, or was 
her lean, elegant husband the cause? According to Van Westerloo, Marie 
van Riel had been infected by her own mother. She in her turn had 
passed the disease on to her eldest daughter, the girl in the asylum in 
Druten. Van Westerloo is intrigued by the family secret and wants to 
show how this disease, that was so shameful in those days, ruined two 
generations. He places most of the blame on the first carrier of the 
disease, the stern grandmother, but fails to inquire who infected her 
with this horrible illness. 
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In the chapter ‘Great-grandmother’, Van Westerloo delves deeper 
into the question of guilt. Why was it that the three surviving daughters, 
Roosje’s aunts, did not care about their nieces? And why did the grand- 
mother fail to act? If she had taken her granddaughters in, they would 
have gone to boarding school. In that case, Roosje would not have had 
to become a servant, but would have had one of her own. Van Westerloo 
cannot understand this: ‘Who was my great-grandmother, who appar- 
ently was more concerned about shame than about her grandchildren’s 
fate?” The people who remember her call her a bitch, a witch, and a 
hard-hearted woman. Van Westerloo gets to hear two examples of her 
lack of kindness. One of her daughters was widowed early on in life 
and returned home together with her own little daughter. She fell in 
love with a low-ranking military man, of whom her mother strongly 
disapproved. In consequence she threw her daughter and grandchild 
out on the streets. Another example concerns one of the sons, who fell 
in love with a housemaid. By withdrawing his allowance, his mother 
prevented a wedding. The two lovers did continue to see each other, 
however. When the son fell ill, his mother left him with the maid until 
he died a few years later, without providing any care. 

Contemplating a family photograph of the entire group, Van West- 
erloo describes his great-grandfather as a serious man with big ears. 
His great-grandmother however, is sketched as a virago, a terrifying 
woman who did not allow any arguments. He describes her as ‘a 
sergeant-major’, as the dominant core of the family, and he blames 
her for all the misery. In the museum of the village where Marie 
van Riel lived, Van Westerloo finds a nineteenth-century wall chart, 
made on the occasion of the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of his 
great-grandparents. The Van Riel children thanked their parents with 
a laudatory poem on marriage commitment and filial affection in the 


following style: 


We are ever thankful, O parents, for thy care! 

How Thou always watched out for us, 

From the evening until the morning, 

And begged God for us to be virtuous, 

Ever watching for the salvation of our earliest youth.” 


5 Ibid., p. 41. 
ô Thid., p. 49. 
7 Thid., p. 53. 
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Van Westerloo thinks this praise is a cliché about marriage, family and 
the piety, which his dominant great-grandmother must have enjoyed 
because it corresponded to the values and standards of the people 
in Princenhage. Marie van Riel, however, who suffered from syphilis, 
went insane and committed suicide. She did not fit into this picture 
of perfection. Van Westerloo thinks so badly of his great-grandmother 
that he is almost glad that she did not raise Roosje. 

The chapter ‘Orphan girl’ deals with the time Roosje lived in The 
Providence in Noordwijkerhout. Van Westerloo starts with a descrip- 
tion of how Father Hesseveld established a home for the young girls 
in need in Amsterdam around 1850. Hesseveld found Miss Mientje 
Stroot, the housekeeper at a presbytery, who was prepared to commit 
herself to the care of these neglected children.® Van Westerloo claims 
that she was not altogether in her right mind, which he concludes from 
the fact that the Sisters of Amersfoort had refused to admit her as a 
novice. He does mention, however, that this woman was to become 
the first superior general of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child. This 
congregation founded a number of children’s homes in the nineteenth 
century, including the one in Noordwijkerhout.” 

Van Westerloo had to reconstruct the entire background. His mother 
only wanted to share one standard story with her children, about one 
sweet small nun. When Roosje was made to stand under the statue of 
the cross in the hallway as a punishment, the nun reassured Roosje by 
saying that God loved little girls a lot. Roosje’s two own sisters who 
grew up in the children’s home as well had differing views. ‘The eldest 
openly said that she hated the nuns; the youngest never said anything 
bad about anyone. Van Westerloo clearly believes that the negative 
judgement of the eldest was correct. Once Roosje had become Mrs. Van 
Westerloo, her husband, who was a devout Roman Catholic, forbade 
negative comments about the nuns. However, Roosje did share some 
deeply felt experiences with her daughters-in-law. She told them how 
her own sister had been locked up in the attic and had been forgotten, 
and how all the children had to say their goodbyes to a deceased orphan 
girl. Van Westerloo hears more negative stories when he tracks down 
a number of women who had been in the orphanage with his mother. 


8 Van Westerloo is mistaken; the name of this woman was Mietje, not Mientje. 

° The congregation was founded in 1852 in Amsterdam when the first children’s 
home The Providence was established; in 1864 the asylum The Providence in Noord- 
wijkerhout was opened. 
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They remember the lack of privacy and how hard those children for 
whom no contribution had been paid had to work. Hardly anything 
was paid towards the keep of Roosje and her sisters. ‘This is why Roosje 
had to serve coffee and clean the stairs with a small knife. The girls 
were allowed to take a bath once a month, covered in a bath towel, 
because they were not allowed to see their own bodies. There were 
no holidays. The food was barely sufficient, there were always mashed 
potatoes mixed with vegetables and twice a week they were given a 
little piece of fatty bacon. Children for whom a contribution was paid 
were sometimes given a filled sandwich, the others only had bread and 
butter. (What Van Westerloo obviously did not know is that the sisters 
themselves ate even less, because there simply was not enough food. 
Even on Sundays, the sisters did not have any filled sandwiches and on 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays they had bread without butter.)'° 

When he was doing research in the archives of the congregation, 
Van Westerloo found a financial account of the monthly monastic 
payments of his mother’s asylum.'' He includes the list of September 
1913 in his text. The three largest posts were the bleacher’s wages 
(276.57 guilders), the monthly wages of the three teachers (163.30) and 
the butcher (124.32). Furthermore, there were smaller posts, such as 
medicine (1.60), chicken feed (5.00), soap and soda (1.85) as well as a 
list of expenses for food: the grocer, coffee, butter, milk, fish, salt and 
potatoes. ‘The total amount was 858.83 guilders. Van Westerloo estimates 
that the sisters spent a few guilders a month on his mother. He states: 
“I do not think that Roosje was hungry. I do think she often dreamt of 
treats.”'? He then recounts the touching story of the Easter egg. Once 
a year they would get a hardboiled egg. Roosje ate hers very slowly. 
When she had finished it she felt like crying. The precious egg became 
the symbol for all the things Roosje lacked and represented her ‘sense 
of exclusion of being cut off from what others enjoy’. 

Van Westerloo sees the list of expenses as proof of how inexpensive 
Roosje was for the sisters, not as an indication that the sisters provided 
clean clothes, shoes without holes, food, drink and education. How 


10 This was told by an anonymous elderly sister in Sister Reinilda van Raaphorst, 
Wy zeiden ja’, (n.p., 1977), p. 12. 

11 Van Westerloo consulted the archives of the congregation: ADV no. 119: Groot- 
boek van het gesticht De Voorzienigheid te Noordwijkerhout, 1910-1917 (VII). This 
was a financial account of the asylum in Noordwijkerhout, 1910-1917. 

2 Van Westerloo, Roosje (see above, n. 1), p. 71. 

B Steedman, Landscape for a Good Woman (see above, n. 2), p. 18. 
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did Roosje feel during her years in the asylum? Because of the lack of 
sources, the son empathises with his mother. He fills the missing gap 
in his knowledge with his imagination. He believes that she developed 
two approaches in order to survive. Ostensibly, she obeyed, but in her 
heart she cursed the sisters. At the same time, she dreamt about hav- 
ing children of her own. According to her son, Roosje suffered from a 
permanent feeling of inferiority because of her time in the institute. 

The chapter ‘Nanny’ opens with a photograph of Roosje’s father 
Edmond Vonk with his three daughters at a waterfall on one of their 
rare outings. So far there had hardly been any mention of the father or 
any other male relatives. Edmond was a reveller. On national holidays, 
he would sail to The Hague on a steamboat with the members of his 
bowling club, while the hold was full of prostitutes. Edmond had serious 
difficulties in earning a living and throughout his entire life, he relied on 
his brother Frits who had married a rich wife. The couple owned two 
shoe shops, and Frits’s wife paid for Edmond’s purchases. Financially 
things did not end very well for either of the brothers, even though 
Edmond also married a wealthy girl, Marie van Riel. Van Westerloo 
imagines what a deep impression this man must have made on Marie. 
“He was a lively, light-hearted, tall, handsome cosmopolitan man—the 
kind of man a girl from Brabant might dream of passionately.”'* 
Marie married him against her mother’s wishes and followed him to 
Amsterdam. In this marriage, Van Westerloo claims, Edmond stayed 
lively and light-hearted whilst Marie soon became unhappy. 

After Marie’s tragic death, Edmond’s life went from bad to worse. 
He slid down the social ladder, became a cobbler, warehouseman and 
collected receipts for the newspaper, The Time [De Tyd]. Penniless after 
his dismissal from his last job, he went to his brother. Van Westerloo 
stresses how well the brother took care of him. Yet he barely acknowl- 
edges the fact that Edmond’s sister took him into her home during the 
last six years of his life. There he slept in a small room below the stairs 
and had his own chair in the living room. Edmond Vonk died in 1933. 
The bills in Noordwijkerhout remained unpaid during all these years. 
Van Westerloo concludes that Edmond preferred to spend his money 
on drinking rather than on his children. Naturally, he does not approve 
of this, but he does not blame the father either. 


1 Ibid., 80. 
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Consequently, Van Westerloo talks about Roosje’s image of her father. 
She spoke of him with a passion that cannot be immediately explained 
by the life her father led. Why did she adore the man who patently 
failed her? Van Westerloo claims that she had made up an ideal father, 
for he was absent during the first sixteen years of her life and was not 
there for her after that either. Van Westerloo blames the nuns, not her 
father, for the fact that Roosje did not learn how to deal with men. 
No men or boys visited the home, except for the clergymen, who were 
adored by the nuns. According to Van Westerloo, Roosje dreamt about 
her ideal father and exalted him as the one who was near God and 
therefore unreachable. Once she left the asylum at the age of sixteen, 
she went to her father for help but after two weeks they had to leave 
the house where he lived. They moved in with his sister from where 
Roosje went to work as a servant, living with the people she served. 
Van Westerloo assumes that she did not see much of her father, who 
was poorly at that time. She never spoke about this period and the only 
stories that she continued to tell were idealised. 

As a maid Roosje was not a great success. A servant’s duties consisted 
of cleaning, washing, ironing, cooking and taking care of the children.’ 
A servant would earn about three to four guilders a week, and have one 
evening off each week as well as Sunday afternoons. Bed and board 
were included in the wages. Van Westerloo discovered that Roosje had 
worked as a servant for many different families. Over a period of ten 
years, she had lived at eight addresses and during periods when she did 
not have a job, she lived with her father’s family. Van Westerloo assumes 
that Roosje did not care for polishing brass and cleaning the wainscot- 
ing. She remained a dreamy girl and she was lonely. He concludes this 
from letters that have been saved and from several references. She was 
as much alone during that time as she had been in the asylum. One of 
Roosje’s mistresses explained to her husband in an unmercifully honest 
letter why she would fire Roosje at Christmas, even though she had just 
started to perform her duties reasonably well: “Roosje is doing her job 
well now. She finishes on time and she is much quicker now. Never- 
theless, this is how we see it: she is alone and she will probably never 
be able to make a good match in marriage. Besides, there is probably 
something wrong with her. If she gets ill or if she cannot do her work 


'S Barbara Henkes, Hanneke Oosthof, Kaatje ben je boven: Leven en werken van Nederlandse 
dienstbodes 1900—1940 (Nijmegen, 1985), pp. 56-101. 
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any longer in a few years, we will be stuck with her. We, who are not 
even related to her, would have to take care of Roos? We can safely 
say: if we keep her now, she will stay with us forever.”!® 

The family was afraid that they would remain responsible for Roosje, 
who was twenty-eight at the time. Another employer wrote that Roosje 
was very caring in the beginning, but a month later she was considered 
not to be fast enough. Gerard van Westerloo thinks he knows why: his 
mother had started to play with the baby, dreaming about her own child. 
Van Westerloo deduces from the letters that this family treated Roosje 
in a friendly manner, but did not really consider her to be completely 
normal. These people, too, feared that they would be left with Roosje 
on their hands. Therefore, she had to go. While she was in Helmond, 
Roosje tried to get in touch with her mother’s family, her Aunt Roos, 
her mother’s sister, who was married to a rich butcher. Roosje bought 
herself some new clothes and went to the hairdresser’s, but this did 
not persuade, Aunt Roos. She was only allowed to visit, but not to stay. 
Later Roosje asked once more if she could come for a holiday, but her 
aunt refused. Roosje wrote in a letter: “This was a real disappointment 
to me.”'’ When she wrote again later on, she got a strange letter in 
return, written on a scrap of paper. She concluded: “My expectation 
that Aunt Roos might be a second Mother has gone.”!® Gerard went to 
talk to Aunt Roos’ grandchildren. They characterised her as a woman 
who had a surly manner, who did not miss one single mass or benedic- 
tion and prayed one rosary after another. Although fanatically religious, 
she did not have much love for Roosje. Looking at photographs, Van 
Westerloo discovers a resemblance between Aunt Roos and her mother, 
the bossy and unkind woman. 

Roosje’s existence as a servant continued until she was thirty-one 
and married Gerard van Westerloo. Gerard Junior describes this special 
moment triumphantly and the same proud sense of victory resounds 
in a letter that Roosje wrote to announce her wedding. Her husband- 
to-be owned a cigar shop and was a handsome chap. The two had 
known each other for years. At first, he was the manager of the cigar 
shop opposite the house where Roosje’s father lived underneath the 
staircase. Ten years later, they accidentally met when Roosje worked 


> Van Westerloo, Roosje (see above, n. 1), p. 86. 
7 Ibid., p. 93. 
Ibid. 
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for two elderly people living near the Sarphatipark, close to the cigar 
shop. Before long they started dating and planned to wed. After all, 
they were not that young anymore. Gerard Junior describes his mother 
as a short woman and his father as being a hunchback. Other people 
might have thought that they had settled for each other because they 
could not get anyone else. According to Gerard this was not the case: 
“They recognised each other as soul mates and as people who had 
been hurt but not destroyed by life. They chose each other, because 
they loved each other.” !? On her wedding day, Gerard claims, Roosje’s 
old longing revived. She did not just want to become a mother, the son 
writes tenderly, she wanted to become a good mother. 

The chapter ‘Woman’ deals with Roosje’s marriage. She did not get 
the wonderful life she had hoped for, as her husband took his mother 
into their home where she lived with the couple for eighteen years. 
Referring to this situation Gerard junior remarked: “I do not think that 
my father even considered not having his mother to live with him.”?° 
Gerard Junior explains their close bond from the fact that Gerard Senior 
broke his back at the age of three, which had left him a hunchback. 
Until the age of ten, he was bedridden. As a child he depended on her 
for extra care. Now that she was getting older, it was his turn to take 
her into his home. According to Gerard Junior, Roosje’s mother-in-law 
was a domineering person given to gossip. She viewed her daughter- 
in-law as “a competitor who had snatched her son away in a moment 
of inattention.””! 

Gerard does not have a single good memory of this grandmother. 
The mother-in-law gave Roosje such a hard time that she once seriously 
tried to leave home. From that time on, grandmother lived in a small 
room upstairs behind the shop. Grandmother’s followers consisted of 
relatives and friends who all went upstairs to see her. Roosje would 
see to food and drinks. Gerard quite liked these visits, but later on he 
realised how much effort and lack of privacy these visits meant for his 
mother. Years later she expressed her abhorrence of them. Accord- 
ing to Gerard his mother had put up with it, because she had been 
given in return what she had always wanted, children of her own. He 
writes: “Her environment might still not think much of her: however, 


9 Thid., p. 95. 
2 Ibid., p. 97. 
21 Tbid., p. 98. 
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she now had, for he first time in her life, a family and a world of her 
own that she filled with warmth and love up to the brim. We were the 
four inhabitants of that world.”” 

Roosje Van Westerloo-Vonk succeeded in creating a safe world for 
her children, at least in Gerard’s view (the book does not mention how 
his brothers and sister felt about this). She created a harmonious world 
and Van Westerloo states that Roosje loved her children indiscrimi- 
nately, whether they were good or naughty. Roosje and her husband 
enjoyed the best years of their marriage after grandmother died and 
the children left home. They moved to a comfortable house and finally 
had time for each other. 

Van Westerloo ends his book with the following story. Sometimes, 
when they were sitting around the table together to have their soup 
and pour the wine, someone would get up and shout: “Long live the 
Queen.” All others would shout: “Hooray, hooray, hooray.” Then his 
mother would get up and deliver a speech imitating the super correct 
voice of the late Dutch Queen Juliana. Van Westerloo: “When we 
had finished laughing and she happily drank her wine, we would feel 
that our mother was not just a woman who washed undergarments 
with a washboard. I am sure of that now. In the place, where we keep 
our memories of her, there are no scary backrooms. Hooray, hooray, 
hooray.”*? These are the last words of the booklet. 


Tribute to a Mother 


Rooge is a memorial for an ordinary mother by a son who expresses 
his gratitude in a touching way with striking images that show how she 
filled his world with love and security. Usually this kind of mother does 
not get a great deal of public praise. Unfortunately, there is a large 
discrepancy between what is regarded as valuable in public life and what 
is most important in people’s private lives. While Roosje Vonk was not 
special at all in the eyes of outsiders, she made all the difference in the 
world that was her son’s childhood. 

The ethicist Frans Vosman has stated that the moral good does 
not require an explanation, but manifests itself and is recognised and 


2 Thid., p. 100. 
3 Ibid., p. 103. 
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identified as good.”* However, a disturbing experience demands an 
explanation. Good motherly care needs no clarification, but the sad 
end of Roosje’s life does. This is why Van Westerloo went in search 
of her life story. Two contrasting experiences motivated him to start 
this investigation: the difference between his mother’s usual behaviour 
and the way she died, and the contrast between his pleasant childhood 
and the loneliness of his mother as a young girl. The son reconstructs 
his mother’s life and family history with empathy and compassion. He 
puts himself in the place of the main character and gives her a voice 
after her death. 

The son identifies with his mother. His compassion opens up new 
meanings; his partiality has a productive effect. Such an empathic co- 
memorising is typical in the evaluation of care situations. Close relatives 
can and often will follow this process to investigate what has happened 
to their dear ones in care situations. By means of Van Westerloo’s loving 
and sometimes idealised descriptions, the reader can empathise with a 
lonely, dreamy girl, who was bound to get lost in the huge children’s 
home where she hardly ever saw a relative. She was persona non grata 
in the families she worked for, and only found a home when she had 
children of her own. Van Westerloo emphatically shows the effect of 
care on this unique individual. The way she was taken care of was 
decisive for Roosje. It stigmatised her for the rest of her life. 

Van Westerloo explains why his mother lacked self-esteem. She felt 
inferior and perhaps never got over it. Roosje’s experiences can be 
placed in context by comparing them to those of other people who 
also had a poor and dependent childhood and who wrote about these 
experiences themselves. One of them says that the structural shortage 
of everything caused her entire identity to become suffused with envy 
and unfulfilled longing; her body constantly told her what she would 
always have to miss and how unjust this was.” Roosje’s story about 
the annual Easter egg reveals a similar feeling of loss. In addition 
to this basic physical experience of poverty, the social dimension of 
being dependent caused the children to feel pitiable and deprived. A 
poor child was eternally in debt to others, because she always had to 


** Frans Vosman, Goed gebleken (Utrecht, 2001). 

2 Carolyn Steedman, Landscape for a Good Woman, 7th ed. (London, 2000), p. 8, quoted 
in Vivian Adair, ‘Branded with Infamy: Inscriptions of Poverty and Class in the United 
States,’ in Signs vol. 27, no. 2 (Winter, 2002), pp. 451-471, there p. 456. 
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call on others for help. She had the impression that she could never 
be thankful enough. This feeling of being obliged to others combined 
with the knowledge that this debt could not be repaid. The contempt 
with which the poor were treated together with the stigma of people 
in asylums laid a solid foundation for a sense of inferiority. 

We owe to Van Westerloo the discovery of the importance of a 
radical individual approach to care receiving. Usually the judgement 
on received care is deduced from a larger number of people, and the 
judgement is generalised. The booklet Roosje shows why this makes 
little sense. Every care receiver has only one life. It did not help Roosje 
that other children, even her very own sisters, learned to cope in the 
asylum. I conclude, therefore, that Van Westerloo’s individualised and 
emphatic description results in relevant knowledge about how care was 
received, even though this does not necessarily imply that I agree with 
all his moral judgements about the care givers. 


Construction of a Complaint 


Van Westerloo is indignant. He deplores the contrast between the good 
care that Roosje provided and the lack of care she experienced herself. 
In his view, certain people are to blame. Therefore, the novel Roosje is 
not only a reconstruction of a life story, but also the construction of 
a complaint. Two parties are held responsible, the harsh grandmother 
and Roosje’s aunts on the one hand, and the nuns at the asylum on the 
other hand. Because of the enormous influence of the grandmother in 
the family, Roosje and her little sisters grew up as orphans. This conclu- 
sion seems right. The grandmother does seem to have been unpleasant 
and dominant. As a reader, you tend to agree with Van Westerloo. Yet, 
it must be pointed out that the way in which events and persons have 
been described may determine how they will be judged. 

I would like to point out several mechanisms in the staging of this 
life story. First of all I note the questionable selection of data and the 
fact that the experiences of some people are taken into account, while 
those of others are ignored. For example, there is a big difference in 
what Van Westerloo has to say about Roosje’s grandmother and aunts 
and what he ignores about the male relatives in this family drama. He 
gives very little information about the grandfather, the elegant man with 
the big ears, the tobacconist who was so popular in the village. After 
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Fig. 8. Mother Theresia (Mietje Stroot), the foundress and first superior general 
of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child. 


all, Marie van Riel was his daughter too and Roosje was his grand- 
daughter. Van Westerloo focuses on those whom he holds responsible 
for care: the female relatives. In the same way he blames the aunts 
for their failure to help, but not the uncles. Responsibility is allocated 
according to gender. 

This gender bias becomes even clearer in the description of Roosje’s 
father. Van Westerloo cannot disregard his part, but it is remarkable 
how little he blames him. At one point, he wonders why Edmond did 
not take care of his daughters. However, this matter appears to be of 
little importance, because the question remains unanswered. In fact, Van 
Westerloo explains the lack of fatherly care by the ‘fact’ that the man 
could barely take care of himself: His drinking problem is described as 
a natural failing and Edmond is pictured as a pitiful figure, not a man 
who seriously neglected his duties towards his children. He becomes a 
victim of circumstance, not an adult who is accountable for his behav- 
iour. In fact, Gerard van Westerloo clears him from responsibility. 
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At the beginning of the twentieth century, parental responsibilities 
were far from equal.” Most mothers took care of their children; poor 
mothers also took in some washing and cleaning for other people. 
Fathers were usually the providers for the family. It must have been very 
difficult for Edmond, the young widower, to take care of his daughters 
all by himself: Perhaps boarding them out to relatives or to an asy- 
lum was the only solution. But even when his children lived with the 
sisters, Edmond did not provide for them. He spent money on drink, 
but would not pay for his daughters in the asylum. He seldom visited 
or contacted them. 

Gerard van Westerloo talks about the other family relations as well, 
for instance how Roosje had to deal with her mother-in-law. In earlier 
days, the mother cared for her sickly son, now the son took her into his 
house. Van Westerloo describes this as a fair deal. In fact, it was Roosje 
who had to take on the burden. Gerard van Westerloo characterises 
this care arrangement as just the way things were, not as a choice for 
which Gerard Senior can be held responsible. 

In my view, Van Westerloo is selective in which experiences he tries 
to understand and which ones he leaves out of consideration. I have 
already noted this mechanism in the staging of the narrative. He writes 
about Roosje and her mother Marie van Riel with a great deal of 
empathy and he tries to imagine what they had to go through. This 
provides insight in the events. Why not deal in this empathetic way 
with all the people concerned, for example the dominant grandmother? 
He only writes about her unpleasant, authoritarian appearance. Let 
us try to unravel her experiences, based on the information that Van 
Westerloo has provided. What was it like for this woman to give birth 
to as many as seventeen children in 22 years, whilst more than half 
of them did not live to see their first birthday? Could she handle all 
those pregnancies within such a short period? Did her husband sup- 
port her when her children died or was he too busy with his work 


2 Feminist care theories have criticized this gender-based unequal distribution of 


care responsibilities, see Selma L. Sevenhuijsen, De orde van het vaderschap: Politieke debatten 
over ongehuwd moederschap, afstamming en het huwelijk in Nederland 1870—1900 (Amsterdam, 
1987); Nel Noddings, Caring: A Feminine Approach to Ethics and Moral Education (Berkeley, 
1984); Sara Ruddick, Maternal Thinking: Toward a Politics of Peace (Boston 1989); Margaret 
Urban Walker, Moral Understandings: A Feminist Study in Ethics (New York, 1998); Selma 
Sevenhuijsen, Citizenship and the Ethics of Care: Feminist Considerations on Justice, Morality, 
and Politics (London, 1998); Christa Schnabl, Gerecht Sorgen: Grundlagen einer sozialethischen 
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and the associations he was involved in? How did she cope with her 
syphilitic contamination, did it cause much pain and discomfort? How 
did she catch this disease in the first place? Did her husband cause it 
and did this spoil their relationship? Did she feel much pain when her 
daughter Marie hanged herself, but did she perhaps not show this? 
Maybe she had become a hard-hearted woman because of everything 
she had to suffer? ‘These questions shed light on this woman’s point of 
view, and put her sorrow and problems into perspective. She no longer 
appears to be evil, but—like most people—a mixture of kindness and 
unfriendliness. 

Van Westerloo has asked no such questions, which would show an 
empathy with his grandmother. He turns her into the antagonist in 
the family drama and characterises her as a prototypical bad mother, 
with the failing aunts following her example. I consider Van Westerloo’s 
accusations biased. He blames the female relatives, while he excuses 
the male relatives by portraying them as victims of circumstance or 
by overlooking their part in the events. In other words, he does not try 
to understand those he blames. However, he shows comprehension for 
those he excuses. The assumption underlying Van Westerloo’s moral 
indignation is that women fail if they do not care. He does not hold 
men responsible, or at least not to the same extent. 

The mechanism of accusation and apology deserves even more atten- 
tion. Some issues are shown as intentional actions, others as events that 
simply occur. People can be held responsible in the first case, but not 
in the second. Van Westerloo provides the female relatives with a sense 
of action and therefore a sense of responsibility. ‘The grandfather and 
uncles remain in the background and the father is depicted more like 
a victim than an offender. This portrayal of matters does not conform 
with the views on paternal responsibility in those days, which were 
laid down in law. In a law of 1905, the concept of paternal author- 
ity was broadened to parental rights, whereas before the father had 
been the first and only responsible person. At the same time, paternal 
power was not described as an absolute right, but as a combination 
of rights and obligations.” A father, therefore, had obligations towards 
his children, but Roosje’s father passed his obligations on to the sisters 
at the asylum. 


27 Sevenhuijsen, De orde van het vaderschap (see above, n. 27), p. 120. 
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Van Westerloo accuses the sisters of not providing good care. This 
applies not only to the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child in (the asylum) 
The Providence, but also to the sisters of the Roman Catholic Asylum 
for Female Idiots in Druten. Van Westerloo’s prejudices colour his 
perception and the standards that applied in those days are neglected. 
He portrays the asylum in Noordwijkerhout as a place of hard labour 
and appalling dullness. His bias becomes obvious when he looks at a 
photograph of Roosje, amidst a group of orphan girls: “There she is, 
a ribbon in her hair, wearing a drab cotton dress and an apron.””* For 
Van Westerloo the dullness of the dress symbolises the entirety of life 
in the asylum. This judgement must have preceded his observation, 
for how can you see if a dress is drab or not in a black-and-white 
photograph? What I see is a group portrait of neatly dressed girls with 
ribbons in their hair and wearing ironed aprons. ‘This was the normal 
dress in the asylums in those days, and it must have been a lot of work 
to dress all the girls like that. 

Bias also appears at the beginning of the chapter about the asylum, 
when Van Westerloo says that the founder was not in her right mind. 
This condescending qualification does not correspond with the rapid 
growth in the first few years, a fact that has also been mentioned by 
Van Westerloo. He writes that “a series of gloomy Neo-Gothic build- 
ings were constructed, in which the insolvent Roman Catholic orphan 
girl was prepared for a virtuous Catholic family life during her entire 
childhood.”*? How could the congregation have expanded in this way, 
led by someone who was not in her right mind? The gloomy buildings 
are just like the drab-coloured dresses, prejudice colours the perception. 
Were these buildings really so gloomy? The asylum in Noordwijkerhout, 
where Roosje lived from 1910 until 1922, was built according to the 
architectonic views of that time with high spaces and long corridors. 
What was more depressing, that building or the home that Roosje’s 
father could have given her, the little room below stairs? Van Westerloo 
is also very negative about the weekly schedule at the nuns’ school. 
He points out that the girls learnt very few useful things. Mondays 
to Saturdays were filled with needlework, ironing, folding and other 
household occupations. How could such an overdose of needlecraft 
and household tasks prepare someone for life, Van Westerloo wonders. 


28 Van Westerloo, Roosje (see above, n. 1), p. 56. 
2 Ibid., p. 55. 
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He forgets that these were the essential skills for a working-class girl to 
work in her parental home, as a servant elsewhere or later on in her 
own family. 

Moreover, Van Westerloo’s selection of facts should be criticised, for 
he does not notice that the nuns did what her relatives failed to do, 
namely caring. He strongly opposes the religious foundation of the nuns’ 
care, but ignores the fact that it is precisely because of their religious 
motivation that they did provide care, while the members of Roosje’s 
family did nothing. Van Westerloo is ironic about the religious mental- 
ity inspiring the sisters treatment of the children: “In the eyes of the 
women who raised her, friendship is immoral. ‘They have sworn that they 
would never, ever, be intimate. They do not view the girls as children. 
They see them as potential corpses who will only become little angels 
if they respect the virtues as strictly as the nuns. Obedience. Humility. 
Chastity. Mortification. Endurance. Poverty. In the view of Heaven it 
is of the utmost importance to correct flaws as soon as possible. Up 
there spontaneous, confident, cheerful girls do not have a chance. The 
Master likes adjusted characters. He likes sheep, not lionesses.”*° 

The reproach in this passage is directed at the monastic lifestyle that 
religious introduced in their institutes. Another critique is that the sisters 
tried to produce copies of themselves. They would only have seen the 
children as little souls with an eternal life. Van Westerloo ridicules the 
religious worldview of the nuns and does not place their religious ideals 
in the context of the time. Therefore, his reproach about the type of 
femininity that guided them in their raising of the girls is anachronistic. 
The woman as a confident, cheerful tigress is a contemporary ideal, 
not an early twentieth-century model. For Van Westerloo it is obvious 
that the religious inspiration of the sisters had a negative influence on 
their care giving. Everything he reads about the sisters confirms this. 
This includes, for instance, a prospectus used by the congregation to 
attract new members, which said: “And now it is precisely the love of 
God, to Whom the religious dedicates her entire life and all her works, 
that gives her the power to do this beautiful and abundant work. In 
this work of charity she can make use of her female skills, which are 
aimed at motherhood, to be useful to the child and yet keep her entire 
heart free for God.”*' 


3 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
31 Ibid., p. 65. 
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To Van Westerloo this text signifies that the sisters had the wrong 
attitude in providing care. He italicises the last part of the sentence to 
show what was wrong with their care motivation, namely their absolute 
focus on God. The fact that he has not been able to find a single refer- 
ence to a child in the archives is viewed as the definite proof that the 
sisters did not really consider the children important. In their chronicles, 
they only recorded great events, such as the visit of a higher clergyman 
and the opening of yet another home, according to Van Westerloo. 
Worse, the sisters did not care about the children in the end, merely 
about themselves: “For these childless, unmarried women to raise the 
girls is not a purpose, but a means to an end. They are not ‘mothers’ who 
are proud of their children. On the contrary, they are women who 
‘humiliate’ themselves by dealing with the children, hoping that it will 
justify them in the eyes of the Lord. It is their ultimate test of self-sac- 
rifice, the convincing proof of their love, not for the orphan girls, but 
for the imaginary Husband who listens to the name of Jesus.” 

Here, we encounter Model 1 of charity in its bare form of an active 
benefactor caring for passive recipients. Nineteenth-century neo-scho- 
lastic theology idealised this idea of charity as one-way action of a self- 
less benefactor who does well. God, and God’s love, functioned as the 
original model and the sisters were supposed to be ‘as good as God’. 

Van Westerloo voiced the secularised suspicion against this type of 
selfless altruism. He argued that the sisters had self-interests and blamed 
the sisters for using the children for their religious purpose. 


An Appropriate and Yet Contestable Judgement on Care 


Van Westerloo attacked the naive idealism of benefactors, who did not 
know or did not want to know their intentions. However, his implicit 
suggestion might be that sisters should have provided care without 
thinking of themselves. Theorists of care stated that this assumption 
of sacrificial selflessness obscures care visions. Self-care is not a sign 
of egoism but a consequence of the vulnerable human condition. If a 
carer exercises no self-care, if she lacks a network of care, she will not 
be able to care well and for a long period of time. 


32 Thid., p. 68. 
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Van Westerloo may be biased, but certain objections that he raises 
against the nuns make sense. The asylum did not have much good to 
offer Roosje, even though it might have been the best solution in the 
given situation. Why do the archives of the sisters contain hardly any 
trace of the children? Did the rule impose that the sisters should not 
get involved with the children, because they had to keep their heart free 
for God? Were the sisters right in thinking of themselves as humans 
without material or spiritual self-interests? With these questions, Van 
Westerloo points out important issues. 

With the help of Van Westerloo we have looked into a care practice 
through the eyes of a care recewer. Or to be more precise, we examined 
what the practice looked like according to the son of a care receiver. 
Roosje is a very instructive book about care. It is a tribute to a mother 
and it shows how much Roosje suffered from lack of care, attention 
and warmth. Since her childhood she was unwanted everywhere. Her 
father placed her out of her home, the relatives on her mother’s side 
did not want her, in the big asylum she was merely one among many, 
and when she was working as a maid nobody wanted to be burdened 
with her. Until she got married, she did not count for anything and no 
one really noticed her. Van Westerloo’s book inspires compassion for 
this girl’s destiny and it shows how profoundly influential insufficient 
care and care in an asylum can be for an individual. He also asks the 
legitimate question what was in charity for the sisters themselves. 

I have shown how Van Westerloo formulates this judgement and 
what mechanisms are at work in this process. Most certainly, Roosje 
was not very fortunate in her life. However, I do want to raise the issue 
of who was responsible for her fate. Van Westerloo’s complaint is based 
on two questionable presuppositions. The first one is that women have 
a greater responsibility for care than men. A responsibility which is 
unequally divided according to gender underpins his argument. As was 
pointed out, Van Westerloo holds the female family members account- 
able while he ignores male relatives, or depicts them as victims. His 
second presupposition is that the charitable care provided by religious 
was in itself ‘bad care’. 

In the matter of charity, Van Westerloo overlooks two issues. ‘The 
sisters volunteered to do something that they were not morally obliged 
to do. They were ‘nothing’ to the children, neither relatives nor friends 
nor neighbours. They voluntarily took the responsibility for the chil- 
dren upon themselves and therefore took on a task that the next of 
kin neglected. This fact must be given much more weight when we are 
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judging charitable care. Another issue overlooked by Van Westerloo is 
that the large institute may not have been ideal, but Roosje had a roof 
over her head and she was fed and received an education. He aims 
his criticism directly at the mode of caring while he takes for granted 
the fact that the sisters cared. Yet, in those days abandoned girls could end 
up in the same distress as homeless children do nowadays in the big 
cities. Some stanzas from ‘Working class child’, a song from 1905 by 
the people’s poet Eduard Jacobs, illustrate the fate of such a girl: 


Sad, in tears, and squabbling in a slum, 

sent away on the streets to play with children. 
Out there everyone knew her blond locks 
and sweet face and her Venus-torn skirts: 
flesh for the street. 


The school was left for a factory, a gloomy cavern. 

That pound a week had to go to mother, while father drank. 
Thus she became bait for the bosses and for their sons, 

who looked out for her as ravens prey upon the pigeons: 
flesh for the patrons. 


Pregnant already at the age of sixteen, about five months. 
Hide it she could no longer, so to a woman she went 
who brought rescue for a few shillings worth of medicine 
by making her foetus disappear silently: 

flesh for the canal.” 


There are two reasons why the sisters deserve more credit than Van 
Westerloo gives them. However, he raises questions that require seri- 
ous consideration. I have deliberately followed the life story of one 
individual in particular. Only then the meaning of ‘every person as an 
end’ becomes clear, only then does it show how care affects the possibil- 
ity of realising one’s potential and of developing self-esteem. Roosje 
Vonk was a unique individual, unforgettable to her loved ones. The 
loving view of her son makes this very clear. We learn about the pain 
in Roosje’s life through his observation. The lack of care and love in 
her childhood, the fact that she did not belong anywhere and did not 
count for much until her marriage, affected her until she died. 

The next chapters in this book are about the care practice of the 
Sisters of “The Providence’, which influenced Roosje’s life so deeply. 


3 Eduard Jacobs, ‘Werkmanskind’, in Patrick van den Hanenberg, Hilde Scholten 
(eds.), De bokken en de schapen: Gezongen geschiedenis van de twintigste eeuw (Amsterdam, 2001), 
pp. 20-22. 
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This congregation founded various care institutes in different Dutch 
cities and villages. Several of their children’s homes were called The 
Providence and the very first one was founded in Amsterdam in 1852. 
However, before continuing with the characterisation of the nuns and 
their care giving, a wider context has to be described, in which this 
congregation and its care institutes came into existence. In order to 
do this, we will go back in time and broaden the outlook. In the next 
chapter we will discuss class and charity, gender and charity, and religion 
and charity. Together these chapters will present a view of the socio- 
religious context that gave rise to nineteenth-century charity. Now, we 
will meet elitist Catholic men, who united their forces in nineteenth- 
century Amsterdam in order to do charitable work. 


CHAPTER THREE 


MEN IN ASSOCIATION: GLASS AND CHARITY 


Introduction 


The Poor Sisters of the Divine Child originated in Amsterdam, around 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In those days care and the organi- 
sational structure it required was not determined by nuns, but by the 
social upper middle class, well-to-do Catholic men together with the 
clergy. Four men took the initiative and co-operated: the strong leader 
bishop Mer. Van Vree, the fiery Jesuit Frentrop, the ambitious medical 
Doctor Cramer and the thoughtful priest Hesseveld. Although their 
collaboration was effective, it was not without mutual tensions. ‘These 
socially and ecclesiastically influential people (i.e. men) initiated and 
organised charitable care. They left the actual care giving to those 
with less social power and esteem (i.e. women). Nineteenth-century 
Catholic charity in the Netherlands developed within the context of 
the emancipation of Dutch Catholics, and a slowly evolving process 
of modernisation. Catholic emancipation implied the recognition of 
civil rights for Catholics and the development of a confident religious 
identity. 

It is in this context that the clergymen and gentlemen from Amster- 
dam established a new type of institutional charity, partly based on the 
traditional Catholic relief for the poor, partly following the example 
of the Protestant Society for the Public Weal [Maatschappij tot Nut van °t 
Algemeen). Explicit concern for the poorest was a novelty and also new 
was the institutional form of large congregations of religious sisters 
and brothers. These congregations turned charity into a large-scale 
enterprise that included the lower strata of society, although nineteenth- 
century Catholic charity also continued the tradition of taking care of 
the middling groups.” Amongst the multi-denominational population 


' These are the findings of two historians of Amsterdam charity in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries: Marco van Leeuwen, The 
Logic of Charity: Amsterdam, 1800—1850 (Houndmills, 2000), pp. 131-132; Anne E.C. 
McCants, Cwic Charity in a Golden Age: Orphan Care in Early Modern Amsterdam (Urbana, 
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of Amsterdam the attraction of a church depended to some extent on 
the material provisions it could offer to the underprivileged. This did 
not necessarily mean that poor people selected a particular church for 
pragmatic reasons, although present-day historians have characterised 
charity as an instrument to attract new church members or to stabilise 
class relations. The charitable clergymen and gentlemen of those days 
viewed themselves as benefactors who were driven by a Christian neigh- 
bourly love, not as people who inaugurated processes of discipline. 


Catholic Care Provision in Amsterdam 


Roosje Vonk lived in the large children’s home for girls known as 
The Providence in Noordwijkerhout from 1910-1922. ‘This institute 
belonged to The Poor Sisters of the Divine Child, as was explained 
in the previous chapter. The congregation had existed for more than 
half a century when Roosje met the sisters. It started in 1852 when a 
priest from Amsterdam opened a small home for girls in need at the 
Lauriergracht, in the middle of the Jordaan district in the centre of 
Amsterdam. Apart from the Jewish quarter, this was the poorest district 
of the city. Some rich Catholics financed Father Hesseveld’s modest 
foundation and several women came to give care. Within a few decades, 
the sisters were in charge of several asylums, including some outside 
Amsterdam. Dozens of sisters took care of hundreds of children. 
This chapter deals with the socially and ecclesiastically influential 
founders of the first small home in Amsterdam and the sister congre- 
gation that was part of it. Who were these men and what was their 
goal? What did their activities mean in terms of care, and what was 
the influence of gender and class factors on charity? The structure of 
my historical description will follow Joan Tronto’s conceptual model, 
which distinguishes four phases of care.” I consider that these four 
phases can also be seen as manifestations of care that do not neces- 
sarily take place in a chronological order. Tronto’s first phase is caring 


1997). McCants (pp. 6-10, p. 16) states that we should not concentrate on the elite 
and the poor, but understand Amsterdam seventeenth- and eighteenth-century charity 
with regard to the middling groups. To the latter, charity was a form of social insurance 
undertaken by the tax-paying citizenry, and a form of risk distribution. 

2 Joan Tronto, Moral Boundaries: A Political Argument for an Ethic of Care (New York, 
1993) pp. 105-108. 
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about, 1.e. noticing that certain people in certain places need care. The 
second phase is taking care of, the actual organisation of care so that 
certain needs can be met. This phase is characterised by financial and 
organisational measures (collecting money, founding associations and 
so on). The third phase is care gwing, or direct care, the concrete action 
of caring. The fourth phase is care recewing, or the response by the care 
receiver to the care given. Tronto’s theory allows for more differenti- 
ated thinking about care and includes initiators and organisers among 
the people involved in caring activities. The initiators worked in the 
field of macro- and meso-structures; they provided care on a structural 
level. According to Tronto’s terminology, the previous chapter about 
Roosje Vonk’s experiences dealt with the response of a care receiver 
(the fourth phase of care). 

Some people defined the need for care and established organisations 
to set up care (Tronto’s first and second phase). ‘These initiators and 
organisers of care were mostly clergymen, who co-operated with elite 
Catholic laypeople, including many men and a few women, or rather, 
gentlemen and ladies. Their initiatives were inspired by two sources: 
the Catholic tradition of charity and the Protestant so called Society for 
the Public Weal. The social and ecclesiastical situation of nineteenth- 
century Dutch Catholics was unparalleled. After centuries of repression 
the Catholics could finally come out in the open and practise their 
religion again. First, an outline is presented of the traditional structure 
of Amsterdam poor relief, which was further elaborated during the 
nineteenth century. 

Throughout Western Europe, a Catholic tradition of poor relief 
already existed. The care for the poor and the sick, orphans, vagrants 
and elderly traditionally belonged to religious charity and was mainly the 
work of women. Sick and homeless people found shelter in monasteries 
and during the early Middle Ages, the first guesthouses were established 
in the environs of monasteries. When cities began to develop, the local 
authorities built institutions of their own, including guesthouses.” In 
the western part of the Netherlands, where Amsterdam is located, this 


3 S. Groenveld, “Van late Middeleeuwen tot omstreeks 1572,’ in J. Dane (ed.), Wezen 
en boefjes: Zes eeuwen zorg in wees- en kinderhuizen (Hilversum, 1997), pp. 13-45. See also 
Ariadne Schmidt, “Werken voor wezen: Vrouwen, mannen en de verdeling van werk 
in weeshuizen in de vroegmoderne tijd,’ in Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 120 (2007) 2, pp. 
164-179. 
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happened from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards.* Some 
doctors and many women religious from nearby monasteries provided 
care in the guesthouses and priests were involved in the spiritual 
guidance of the needy, the sick and the dying. This structure would 
re-emerge in the Catholic charitable institutions of the nineteenth 
century.’ However, with the rise of Protestant Churches the monopo- 
listic position of the Catholic Church was lost. At the Alteration of 
1578, the city of Amsterdam took the side of the Prince of Orange 
against the Spanish authority. The Catholic Church, allied to the old 
governmental authority, made way for the Protestants. The Catholics 
became a minority group. They were restricted in the practice of their 
religion and they held second-rate positions in society.” In 1581, the 
Episcopal hierarchy collapsed; its revival would not take place until 
three centuries later, in 1853. 

From the end of the sixteenth century Catholics had to remodel 
their poor relief. The various denominations took care of their ‘own’ 
poor.’ The municipality would take care of the poor ‘in general’.® The 
Amsterdam city council seized the convents, and the Catholic identity 
of the guesthouses disappeared. Religious were no longer tolerated. 
However, unmarried women (so-called spiritual virgins) continued to 
work in Amsterdam. They taught religion, nursed the sick and took care 
of the poor.’ Nevertheless, in the late sixteenth century travelers noticed 
the exceptional provision of charity in the United Provinces. ® In 1523, 
Amsterdam's first residential home for orphans had opened its doors 
to seven children. This home, called the Burgerweeshuis, was originally 


* Jurjen Vis, Onder uw bescherming: De katholieken en hun ziekenzorg in Amsterdam (Amster- 
dam, 1998), p. 24. 

` Ibid., p. 29. 

© LJ. Rogier, Geschiedenis van het katholicisme in Noord-Nederland in de 16 en 17° eeuw, 
3 vols., 2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 1947), 2: 73; J. Thurlings, Van wie is de school? Het bijzonder 
onderwijs in een veranderende wereld (Nijmegen, 1998), pp. 63-64. 

7 S. Groenveld, ‘De Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden en haar wezen ca. 
1572-1795,’ in Dane (ed), Wezen en boefjes (see above, n. 3), pp. 45-254, there pp. 
58-68. 

8 Vis, Onder uw bescherming (see above, n. 4), p. 32. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Amsterdam Municipal Orphanage, the Burgerweeshuis, was based upon 
charitable activities of lay people, as McCants shows in Civic Charity in a Golden Age (see 
above, n. 1), pp. 3-8. She explains their ‘charitable behaviour’ partly from altruistic and 
Christian motives, partly from elitist self-interest, since an angry mob of poor would 
have endangered the position of the rich. 

9 Marit Monteiro, Geestelijke maagden: Leven tussen klooster en wereld in Noord-Nederland 
gedurende de zeventiende eeuw (Hilversum, 1996), pp. 86-88. 

10 McCants, Civic Charity in a Golden Age (see above, n. 1), p. 14. 
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founded as a Catholic lay charity and before its opening, orphanage care 
was handled on a case-by-case basis. A municipal Orphan Chamber had 
been established in the mid-fifteenth century to manage the property 
of an orphan population that was rapidly growing but the Orphan 
Chamber looked after only children of economically stable classes. The 
lowest strata, including the children of non-citizens, remained outside 
this network. In 1578 the Catholic proprietorship of the Burgerweeshuis 
was abolished when civil authorities confiscated the home. Much of the 
property owned by the Burgerweeshuis in the seventeenth century had 
come into their possession during the confiscation in 1578-1579." The 
Burgerweeshuis had enjoyed a privileged civic status. Only children of 
citizens (burghers) were accepted, that is those holding full citizenship. 
From 1578 on, only members of the Reformed Church were admitted. 
Thus, the lowest social groups in society were excluded. Neither did 
the elite use the services of the Burgerweeshuis: its orphaned children 
continued to be cared for by kin. '? 

In 1613 the Amsterdam city government established an additional 
system of outdoor relief for orphans and foundlings. This system was 
administered by the Aalmoezeniers, a group of men appointed by the 
city to manage the civic branch of poor relief. In 1664 this care became 
indoor poor relief. The new institute was called the Aalmoezenierswees- 
huis. It represented a break with medieval social policy, as it reached 
out to larger and different segments of society. The Burgerweeshuis was 
innovative only in developing a new institutional form for applying a 
static social policy.* In 1824 the Aalmoezeniersweeshuis was forced to 
close. A decree had laid down that the city should not set aside funds 
for orphanage care if the annual cost to the city was more than 30 
guilders per child. ‘Therefore, the city fathers found themselves obliged 
to transfer the children to various children’s colonies. ‘Trying to prevent 
this, they wrote to the governor of the province of Holland, but the 
letter proved of no avail. The trustees of the orphanage, too, refused 
to comply and they resigned. Ultimately, however, the orphans were 
evacuated and by 1825 the orphanage was empty.'* 


1! Ibid., pp. 19, 22-23, 164. 

2 Ibid., pp. 19, 22. 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 

14 Van Leeuwen, The Logic of Charity (see above, n. 1), p. 180. 
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Catholics in areas dominated by Protestants practised their faith inten- 
sively. In many places, the priests established so-called Stations [staties].'° 
It is often said that poor relief became a factor in the struggle between 
Catholics and Protestants, but Amsterdam Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews also joined forces against the national government that tried to 
exercise central control. Seventeenth-century Catholics in Amsterdam 
had established a new system of poor relief. From 1647 onwards, they 
were united in the Catholic Poor Comptoir [Catholyk Armencomptorr] 
which supervised several asylums for the needy.’ 

In 1796, the national meeting of the Batavian Republic proclaimed 
freedom, equality and brotherhood; these principles included freedom 
of religion and the separation of church and state. In fact, the nation’s 
character remained Christian, or, to be more accurate, Protestant.'’ 
For the Catholic Church the northern and western districts, where 
Amsterdam was situated, served as a mission area. It was called the 
Missio Hollandica [Hollandse Zending). The pope supervised this region 
directly through a vice-superior. At the beginning of the 1850s (when 
the first of The Providence homes was established), the vice-superior 
was Mer. Carolus Belgrado. Catholics reacted to their inferior position 
by striving for religious revival and civil and legal emancipation. They 
had to acquire stable social and economic positions, but nobody was 
well off around the middle of the nineteenth century.'® 

Some data may provide a context. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century Amsterdam knew five large charitable institutions: Protestant 
Reformed, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish, and the Amsterdam 
municipality. These institutions supported 90 percent of the Amsterdam 
poor. Though Europe was moving towards industrialisation, Amsterdam 
remained a pre-industrial trading center and port. In the 1850s less than 
one-tenth of the total work force was employed in modern industries. 
In demographic respects there was stagnation. Both the Amsterdam 
censuses of 1795 and of 1849 counted 200,000 inhabitants. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century there were about 50 per cent 
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Dutch Reformed Protestants, about twenty per cent Roman Catholic, 
about ten per cent evangelical Lutherans, about ten per cent Ashkenazi 
Jews, and the rest were small denominations of other Christians and 
Sephardi Jews.'? Apart from the well-to-do, the middle class and the 
workers, including unskilled labourers without fixed employment, there 
was a financial and commercial elite of patrician families who had made 
a fortune in the Golden Age.” About one-third of the population of 
Amsterdam lived below the poverty line during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. In 1846, the poverty criterion was 4.75 guilders a 
week for a family with four children, or about 250 guilders a year.” 
Five main criteria of nineteenth-century charity policy in Amsterdam 
can be distinguished. Fellow townsmen were preferred to outsiders. Co- 
religionists were preferred to those of different persuasion. A very small 
group of poor who had fallen onto bad times, the so-called genteel 
poor (schaamsarmen), received preferential treatment. Relief was largely 
reserved for certain groups: the sick and infirm, the elderly, widows with 
children, and large families.” A table of the income and expenditure 
of the five leading poor-relief institutions, 1829-1854, show that the 
major share of their revenue came from a variety of collections (31 
per cent). Roughly one-quarter of the income came from property 
owned by the charities, especially in the form of rents and dividends. 
The municipal subsidies provided about one-quarter of the income. 
The sale of properties provided six per cent, donations and bequests 
accounted for six per cent as well. The category ‘other’ comprises many 
small items for nine per cent. About two-thirds of all expenditure was 
earmarked for outdoor poor relief, and for the main part comprised 
gifts of money, food and peat. A portion went to charity schools and 
medical care, pregnant women, the genteel poor. Indoor poor relief 
(orphanages, almshouses, old-people’s homes and the workhouse, 
accounted for the one-sixth of the total expenditure).” In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, about one-third of all Amsterdam residents 
lived below the poverty line. A quarter of the total population (55,000 
persons) received regular assistance in 1829-1854. 90 Per cent was 
outdoor relief to those living in accommodation of their own, ten per 
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cent was indoor relief. Of the indoor relief four per cent was spent 
on orphanages, two percent on old-people’s homes, two per cent on 
almshouses, and two per cent on workhouses.”* 

The Netherlands provided a system of decentralised and segmented 
poor relief in which national authorities played a minimal role. ‘The 
national government performed the minimal duty of preserving the 
stability of the archipelago of poor-relief institutions. Actual poor 
relief was left to local organisations, mostly run on religious lines and 
privately financed. In a town there were often separate poor-relief 
institutions, each with its own administration. Local authorities kept 
an eye on the church charities and ran poor relief institutes of their 
own for poor people who did not receive help from the churches. (In 
Amsterdam, they only had to assist ten per cent of the poor.) The Law 
of Domiciliary Relief of 1818 had to ensure that every town cared for 
its own poor. The costs of supporting a pauper had to be borne by a 
charity in his domicile, that is the place where a pauper was born or 
in which he or she had lived during the previous four years. If paupers 
applied for relief elsewhere, then the place to which they had moved 
was entitled to send the bill to that community, which had to repay the 
money. Therefore, the bureaucratic effects of this law were huge but 
Dutch politicians did not succeed in framing a national poor law. 

In Amsterdam the major poor relief organisations were not willing 
to change the situation. They were afraid of loosing the grip on ‘their’ 
poor. The Reformed Charity, Lutheran Charity, Catholic Charity, and 
the Dutch-Israelite Charity turned down various governmental propos- 
als. In about the middle of the century the debate was reopened on 
whether or not poor relief should be taken under the wing of the state. 
The opposition of the religious institutions was fierce. In Amsterdam the 
directors of various charities joined forces to present their objections to 
the proposed state intervention, and petitioned the Second Chamber. 
In the end the local and religious forces triumphed. 

In fact, the new Poor Law of 1854 did not change much. Poor relief 
was still left to local churches and private organisations. Only the prin- 
ciple of domicile was abolished, and local authorities had to take care 
of the minority poor people who were not helped by religious institu- 
tions.” Until the beginning of the twentieth century, the organisation 
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of the political life of Catholics remained chaotic and fragmentary.”° 
In general, politically prominent Catholics had a conservative attitude. 
Until the publication of the social encyclical Rerum Novarum (1891), 
which rejected socialism but recommended the organisation of workers 
and government intervention, Catholics approached the ‘social issue’ 
primarily from a moral-religious point of view. They feared a revolution 
and clung to charity as the right solution for social problems. 

In 1853, the Episcopal hierarchy was restored and the Dutch Catholic 
Church regained its status as a respectable organisation. From then 
on Catholics built churches and founded institutes for education and 
care, as well as other social and political organisations.” This process 
of civil and religious emancipation was to continue through the first 
half of the twentieth century. According to the historian Peter Raedts 
the process of Catholic restoration was mediaeval in style but in fact 
completely novel.” The late nineteenth century was characterised by 
industrialisation and an expansion of transportation.” These develop- 
ments created a demand for educated people in the new labour process, 
and this in turn led to a ‘nationalisation process’, a growing sense of 
belonging to one Dutch nation. Raedts claims that the Catholic Church 
lost out in that process, and the position of the central clerical elite was 
in jeopardy. Protestant churches remained representative of the Dutch 
nation and the head of state, the king, was still a Protestant. Roman 
Catholics were suspected of serving two masters: the one in their own 
country, the Dutch king, and the pope who was ultra montes (‘over the 
mountains’, that is in Rome). 

As Raedts shows, the response of the Catholic Church to the Euro- 
pean rationalisation process was to rationalise itself. It did so by means 
of bureaucracy, education and mobilisation. Between 1850 and 1900, 
the international Church developed from a relatively loose association 
of national churches into a tightly structured institution. The new 
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unity needed a common structure that included all Catholics. For this 
purpose, the Church developed its own national doctrine: ultramonta- 
nism. The Church and the world were seen as the societas perfecta under 
the pope’s leadership.” After 1850, the Roman curia, shocked by what 
happened in the revolutionary year of 1848, centralised power, which 
was coordinated in Rome. The power of the bishops was restricted 
and, for the first time in the history of Catholicism, the person of the 
pope became an object of devotion. 

According to Raedts, the greatest tragedy of the nineteenth century 
was that the working class fell outside the Catholic sphere of influ- 
ence. He states that recent historical research has shown that before 
the nineteenth century the underclass had never been truly affected by 
Christianity. In his view the supposed revival was, in fact, the explora- 
tion of new territory by means of education and Christian piety. The 
many congregations of sisters and brothers were ordered to provide the 
least expensive education, for as many Catholics as possible.*! According 
to Raedts, nineteenth-century Catholicism was noted for the homo- 
geneous character of a collective culture. Neo-Thomism dominated 
theology, a uniform liturgy was installed, and people were encouraged 
to participate in pious practices and to sing in church. Strict regula- 
tions were drawn up for receiving the sacraments and the sacrament 
of first Holy Communion was introduced. Glorification of local saints 
was discouraged and replaced by Sacramental devotion, devotion to the 
Holy Heart, and most of all, by the Cult of the Virgin Mary. Raedts 
depicts the congregations of sisters and brothers as instruments used 
by the higher clergy. I will comment on this instrumental view at the 
end of this chapter. 

In sum, the foundation of an asylum for girls at the Lauriergracht 
in the Jordaan district occurred within a historical context of economic 
scarcity and Catholic emancipation and revival. Four men stood at its 
cradle. ‘They were not representatives of the city’s large Catholic Charity 
organisation, the Catholic Poor Comptoir, but acted on their own. As 
mentioned earlier, there was the newly appointed bishop of Haarlem, 
Mer. Van Vree, who must have been a natural leader, the fiery Jesuit 
Frentrop, the motivated layman Doctor Cramer and the mature priest 
Hesseveld. We will learn more about them in the following sections. 
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Fig. 9. Mer. Franciscus van Vree. 


Bishop Van Vree 


From the re-establishment of the Episcopal hierarchy in 1853 the Catho- 
lic Church had regained its authoritative structure.” Franciscus van Vree 
(1808-1861) was appointed to the diocese of Haarlem, which he would 
rule until his death. During that time the Protestants and Catholics had 
a disrupted relationship.” Mgr. Van Vree, who previously had been 
the head of the Warmond seminary, was a diplomatic man. He was 
already an authoritative figure in the region and as bishop he became 
a formal authority.** He did not provoke the Protestants and saw it as 
his first task to establish order. The diocese of Haarlem counted about 
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210,000 Catholics at that time. Van Vree rearranged the organisational 
structure of the Stations, where priests ruled in their own right, into 
deaneries with parishes under Episcopal authority.” 

In the district of the diocese of Haarlem, the government did allow 
private initiatives by Catholics, but joint action was not permitted. Mer. 
Van Vree had clear priorities. One of them was to bring charity under 
the authority of the Church. To achieve this, he took an initiative on 
a national level, which was quite unusual in those days. He wrote to 
Mer. Johannes Zwijsen (1794-1877), who in the meantime had become 
the archbishop of Utrecht, suggesting that they should take a stand as 
bishops to ensure that relief for the poor would remain a task of the 
Church. If this could be properly organised, the state would have no 
need to interfere.” Mgr. Van Vree’s plan succeeded, for at the general 
meeting of the bishops they drew up regulations for charity, which were 
binding for all parishes. ‘The new statutes demanded the admission of 
a representative of the Church in the committee of every charitable 
organisation.” On a national level the government hardly took any 
action in favour of the poor. The only law enacted in this area was 
the law on poor relief of 1854, which permitted local authorities to 
intervene only in the case that the Churches’ and private citizens’ ini- 
tiatives failed.* 

In order to understand charity in Amsterdam during the 1850s, we 
must remember both the minor role of the central government and 
the multi-denominational context.” Until 1870, poverty was primarily 
seen as people’s own responsibility and class differences were accepted 
as simply a matter of fact.” Catholicism was only one of several 
denominations coexisting with various Protestant Churches. Charity 
stimulated the competition between the various denominations and 
became the subject of strategic clerical intrigues. This appears from a 
letter written on June 24 1846, by Father Grijskamp from the Catholic 
Church The Little Dove (Het Duifje) to Mgr. Van Vree, who was still 
the head of the Warmond seminary at that time. Father Grijskamp 
complained about a slanderous report in the Protestant magazine The 
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Alarm-clock [De Wekker]. A Catholic man who was married to a Protestant 
woman had expressed to a chaplain the wish to become a practising 
Catholic again. His four children, however, were raised as Protestants. 
He took them out of the Protestant school in order to bring them up 
as Catholics. Their mother was fiercely opposed to this, and even the 
schoolmaster and the vicar protested. The man eventually gave in to 
his wife’s pressure. It turned out that the man was blind, a handicap 
which made him dependent on his wife and on financial assistance. 
The vicar had assured the wife that they could turn to the Protestant 
Church for charity, according to Father Grijskamp: “You have the right 
to raise your children in your religion, but see, how much disturbance 
it would cause, if this would happen, you would be kept from charity 
and your wife from the old people’s home, but if you would come to 
us, you are so poorly dressed, you will be provided for.”* 

Father Grijskamp was convinced that things would have turned out 
differently if a Catholic clergyman had been able to promise help. He 
wanted to make Mer. Van Vree comprehend that the Catholic Church 
risked losing potential church members for lack of charitable provisions. 
In Amsterdam, various denominations coexisted and the competition 
between them was intense. Material deliberations might well outweigh 
other considerations when people were in dire need, like the blind 
father. Father Grijskamp was well ware of this. 


Father Frentrop, Doctor Cramer and their Association of Munificence 


Mer. Van Vree began to co-ordinate the charity in his diocese. He left 
local initiatives to the clergy and laymen. ‘Two other men were involved, 
the Jesuit Frentrop in co-operation with the medical Doctor Cramer. It 
must be noted that there were also other groups providing charity in 
Amsterdam, private Protestant groups, the local government and, on a 
modest scale, even the national government. For instance, the Benevolent 
Society, [Maatschappij van Weldadigheid | a Protestant association, received 
governmental support.” Until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
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Fig. 10. The Jesuit Father Arnoldus Frentrop. 


orphans and abandoned children were as far as possible placed with 
private persons. Young delinquents, however, were deemed to be the 
responsibility of the state and therefore put away in asylums. Because 
these prison-like asylums were the only available institutes for children, 
children in need sometimes ended up here as well. Big institutes, which 
differentiated between ‘young scoundrels’ and orphans and half-orphans, 
did appear only after 1830.* The first institutional distinctions were 
made between dealing with delinquent children and helping neglected 
children, and the childcare for abused and abandoned children shifted 
from providing purely physical care under a regime of strict discipline 
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to a more pedagogical-religious education.” The institutes of religious 
sisters and brothers, which were a new phenomenon in the nineteenth 
century, played a part in this process of institutional care that included 
the very poor. A last characteristic feature is socio-economic in nature. 
The circumstances in Amsterdam were miserable. According to the 
famous Dutch writer Multatuli (the pseudonym of Eduard Douwes 
Dekker 1820-1897) three quarters of the Amsterdam population were 
housed more poorly than any Dutch cow would have to put up with.” 
Water had to be supplied by ship from the river Vecht and many chil- 
dren roamed the streets without any care or education. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the main Catholic charity 
organisation, the Catholic Poor Comptoir, was confronted with the rise 
of other Catholic charitable organisations. One of those was the Asso- 
ciation of Munificence of the Holiest Redeemer, in short Association 
of Munificence [Vereeniging tot Weldadigheid van den Allerheiligsten Verlosser, 
in short Vereeniging tot Weldadigheid]. In 1841, Doctor Willem Cramer 
(1820-1889) founded this organisation in co-operation with the Jesuit 
Arnoldus Frentrop (1802-1865). Cramer had approached his confessor 
Frentrop with a plan.” Frentrop agreed, but wanted to have the support 
of a Ladies’ Association as well. Single-handedly, he arranged a first 
meeting with ten ladies in December 1841.*° Frentrop’s style was feverish 
and solitary but he was a real charity entrepreneur. When the men of 
the Association of Munificence did not allow him enough flexibility, he 
founded another association also in 1845, with nearly the same name. 
It was called Gentlemen’s Association of Munificence (Heerenvereeniging tot 
Weldadigheid) whose purpose it was to generate work for the poor and 
to establish schools.” 

The Association of Munificence was a company of upper class men. 
Many rich Catholics were newcomers in Amsterdam, mostly from Ger- 
man trading families, and soon became governors, civil servants and 
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influential business partners. ‘The members of this relatively small group 
were connected by ties of marriage and friendship. Willem Cramer, 
the initiator of the Association of Munificence, enjoyed starting new 
projects, but he was not a particularly talented leader.” In Amsterdam, 
he met Jozef Alberdingk Thijm (1820-1889), the well-known literary 
author”! The Alberdingk Thijm family and the Sterck family were 
prominent among the wealthy in Amsterdam and the laymen and 
clergymen in this circle kept in close contact; for example, Frentrop 
celebrated Jozef Thijm’s marriage.” Doctor Cramer was convinced 
that the Dutch Catholics needed to organise themselves politically. 
As he thought that a Catholic periodical could be an important step 
towards this goal, he founded The Time [De Tid]. Cramer’s confessor, 
the Jesuit Arnoldus Frentrop quite liked this initiative. Frentrop came 
from an Amsterdam middle class family and went to the same seminary 
in Culemborg as Mer. Van Vree. In 1836, he became an assistant in 
the Krijtberg, a Jesuit parish in the centre of Amsterdam. Frentrop 
too was exceptionally enterprising.” This made him popular, but his 
solitary approach also caused frustration. In July 1852, his order reas- 
signed him, much against his own wishes, and Doctor Cramer tried 
without success to prevent it.” He wrote to the general-superior of the 
Jesuits praising Father Frentrop for his inspiring quality as a founder of 
flourishing charitable associations. To no avail, however, Father Frentrop 
was banned to Maastricht. Later he moved, first to Rotterdam and then 
to The Hague. He died in 1865. 

On 19 November 1841, the new Catholic charitable association 
assembled for the first time at the presbytery of the Krijtberg.” The ten 
gentlemen there also included Joseph Alberdingk Thijm. The leadership 
of the newly founded organisation was entrusted to a board of gentle- 
men, with a director who was a clergyman, assisted by a chairman. The 
Jesuit Frentrop was appointed director until 1855, but actually held this 
office only until 1852. Thanks to the contributions of the members, all 
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the charitable initiatives could be financed. What should have become 
a flourishing co-operation however did not go so well in reality. Father 
Frentrop operated autocratically and the gentlemen on the board had 
views of their own. 

The meetings during the first years were filled with disagreements 
about which course of action should be taken, while in the meantime 
Father Frentrop went his own way. He founded a counterpart for the 
ladies, and as already mentioned above, he would also found a Gentlemen’s 
Association of Munificence in 1845. The battle about which course 
of action to take can be explained in various ways. An acceptable 
explanation is that there was a difference of opinion. Father Frentrop 
wanted an explicit political and social orientation, which the laymen 
opposed. Another credible explanation is that the gentlemen disliked 
Frentrop’s autocratic style. Yet, the most plausible clarification follows 
from what Doctor Cramer wrote about this matter.” In his view, the 
difficulty during the first years was a lack of firm objective in the men’s 
association.” The gentlemen only collected the money. And it was 
true that under Father Frentrop’s enthusiastic leadership the Ladies’ 
Association had become an extensive and effective network of relief 
for the poor. The ladies’ initiatives succeeded very well. Formally, they 
were a subdivision of the Association of Munificence, but in fact they 
operated independently from the laymen. Compared to the Ladies’ 
Association, the gentlemen were performing poorly, bogged down in 
endless discussions. 

The members of the Ladies’ Association were the wives and female 
relatives of the gentlemen. The membership was reserved for women 
of the upper class, married women or widows, and the members had 
to be at least forty years of age.” Soon a counterpart of the Ladies’ 
Association was necessary and a second committee was established ‘that 
was entirely in the same spirit as the first one’, or so Father Frentrop 
stated in his annual report of 1844.” The organisational structure was 
that of a double association. In that year, 142 families with 460 chil- 
dren received help. The ladies had donated 1.136 guilders and money, 
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clothes and food were provided. ‘They had also bought cotton, so that 
the poor women would have a source of income by doing needlework. 
The poor women sewed 822 shirts that year.’ These were later bought 
by rich ladies and given again to the poor.®! At the beginning in 1842, 
70 families were given support. This number increased yearly and by 
1852 there were already 342 families receiving relief. In co-operation 
with Father Frentrop the ladies placed in free nursery schools children 
who would ‘otherwise be wandering around on the streets’. These 
schools were situated in empty houses and small barns. Meanwhile 
other groups in town took similar actions, such as the Roman Catholic 
Commission for Schools for the Poor [Rooms Katholieke Commissie voor 
Armenscholen| and the newly founded Saint Vincent Foundation [Sint 
Vincentius Vereeniging]. Since 1848 Catholics had been allowed by the 
state to establish their own schools in the Netherlands.” 

From the beginning, the Ladies’ Association helped poor people and 
disciplined their behaviour. If the poor behaved badly, they would be 
considered “undeserving of the care of the association”; poor people, 
however, who bettered themselves deserved a “very special recommenda- 
tion”.® Father Frentrop proudly reported in his annual report of 1843 
that “a young daughter who lived in a very sinful condition was saved 
by the association and now behaves in a very Christian manner.” 
Many ladies became involved in the double association. In barely ten 
years time (by the year 1852) a complete organisation had evolved. 
Besides general director Frentrop there were a woman general direc- 
tor, a secretary and two assistants. In addition there was a woman in 
charge of needlework with six assistants, as well as a woman in charge 
of knitting work with two assistants. Furthermore there were as many as 
four departments each with their own director, always a clergyman. He 
in turn was assisted by a supervisor, assistants and women governors.°® 
When we look at the nature, extent and rationalised organisation of 
all these activities, it is incomprehensible why the General History of the 
Netherlands [Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden| described Betsy Park's 
Association Arbeid Adelt (which means “there is nobility in labour”), which 
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started similar activities as late as 1870, as a feminist novelty.” Betsy 
Park and the Association of Ladies had the same objective and methods, 
to improve the life of poor women and to encourage artistic sense and 
the enjoyment of work by giving them needlework to do, which was 
then sold within the association. The only difference is that the Catholic 
ladies started their charity work decades earlier than Betsy Park. 

In a letter to the bishop, at the beginning of 1855, Father Frentrop 
summarized how the Ladies’ Association operated and what their 
underlying principles were. At the time, he had already been away 
from Amsterdam for several years, but he was still just as involved. At 
the enactment of the law on poor relief, the bishop apparently had 
been asked which of the initiatives that he had undertaken did he not 
want to continue. Referring to that law, Father Frentrop thanked the 
bishop explaining “that he wanted to preserve as much as possible of 
the regulations that existing at present.”®” He especially hoped that 
nothing would be changed in the system that he and the ladies had 
established for the relief of those in need. In as far as possible the poor 
families would be entrusted to the continuous care of one lady, Father 
Frentrop stressed. He had no objections to the ladies being accompanied 
by a younger lady as was already an established practice. However, he 
wished “that only one lady would be seen as protector and mother of 
her families, and that she would not have to share her motherly affection 
for her families with someone else. When I founded both foundations 
my principle was also to centralise as little as possible and to stimulate 
as much individual activity as possible.” 

It is not known why Father Frentrop was so attached to this one- 
to-one approach. It may have seemed beneficial and effective, at least 
from the perspective of the benefactors. What the poor women who 
received this help thought of it has not been recorded. I suppose they 
might have been less enthusiastic because a main reason for the bad 
reputation of charity was its connotation of personal dependency and 
the related risk of arbitrariness. A personal relation to the benefactor 
implied that the poor person had to obey and behave in order to receive 
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material goods. In spite of the fact that the Association of Munificence 
and especially the ladies’ division was flourishing, critics had their 
objections.” They found the nursery schools useful, but what about the 
other activities of the ladies? Father Frentrop refuted that criticism. All 
the various initiatives were united by the display of Christian charity: 
“no, nothing in the association has to be divided. Everything comes 
together, all has fused together, and all is aimed towards one purpose. 
What is this purpose? Gentlemen, the purpose of the association I 
am talking about, this purpose is as we already described it in our first 
report: doing good everywhere.””° 

An important reason why Father Frentrop could work well within the 
Ladies’ Association was that he had a much better financial position 
there. He had to account to the central board and in his annual report 
of 1847 about the activities of the Ladies’ Association he confessed 
something he had ‘deliberately concealed’ until then. He had gener- 
ated a ladies’ cash box, the annual interest of which could be used to 
provide care to the poor of the association more effectively.” He had 
instructed the female head of needlework to take one cent of profit 
on each item sold. Now he could report that the cash box contained a 
thousand guilders. If the gentlemen would only approve retroactively, 
because the ladies, who already knew, thought it was excellent! The 
gentlemen did not have much choice but to give their approval, but 
they were irritated.” Eventually, this fierce spirit of enterprise became 
too much for them. Under the leadership of Father Henricus Hoek 
the board attempted to restrain Frentrop. In the minutes of 13 January 
1847 Hoek noted, that “Father Frentrop had specifically and straight- 
forwardly stated that he would not start any more new enterprises of 
his own without consulting the board first.” 

As explained earlier, Father Frentrop had founded another associa- 
tion in 1845, so that he could carry out his own plans: the Gentlemen’s 
Association of Munificence. From the beginning, he tried to get the 
new association to co-operate with the already existing Association of 
Munificence, but in fact this only succeeded after he had left Amsterdam. 
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Both foundations would primarily focus on establishing schools.’* From 
the cash box of the Gentlemen’s Association founded in 1845, Father 
Frentrop would draw the money for the boys’ asylum Saint Aloysius in 
the Elandsstraat, which I will discuss later.” Frentrop had ensured that 
the spiritual well being of the gentlemen and ladies who were actively 
involved in charity would improve. The Regulations for the ladies-governors 
connected to the Association of Munificence of the Holiest Redeemer [Reglement 
voor de dames bestuurderessen verbonden aan de Vereeniging tot Weldadigheid van 
den Allerheiligsten Verlosser] proudly stated that in 1848 the pope (Pius IX) 
agreed to Frentrop’s request to grant indulgences for the good works of 
the association. First, there was a plenary indulgence for all who were 
charged with the responsibility for charitable works. Secondly, there 
was an indulgence of three hundred days for all members as often as 
they visited or received a poor person in their home, or were involved 
in any other type of charity.” 

A controversy that arose in 1855 in the Gentlemen’s Association 
of Munificence shows that the strained co-operation between laymen 
and clergymen was more than a personal conflict. Father Frentrop 
had already left Amsterdam three years earlier, when a quarrel broke 
out about the interpretation of Article 4 of the statutes. This article 
described the director of the association, who was a member of the 
board and had the right to vote. The question was raised as to whether 
the director, who was always a clergyman, was to be counted as one 
of the nine members of the board, and if the members of the asso- 
ciation could therefore elect eight members at the most. Alternatively, 
could the members elect nine members and was the tenth member 
added? Father Kok, who was the director of the Gentlemen’s Associa- 
tion, put the issue to the bishop on behalf of the board. In writing, he 
requested the bishop to approve the last-mentioned interpretation of 
ten members.” However, he added a separate note to his letter that 
said ‘confidential’, and was dated the same day, with a contradictory 
message. In the note, he asked the bishop not to decide in favour of the 
ten members: “The laymen members insist that there should be nine 
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members, apart from the director, and therefore they want to force us 
to take on one more layman, which we have to disapprove of, to keep 
our hands free. Your Serene Highness would therefore give the priest 
member on the Board great pleasure if you would explain the article 
in question in such a way, that the director is included in the number 
of nine and consequently only eight members can be elected for the 
association.” 7 

The director only pretended that he had turned to the bishop for an 
answer. In fact, he privately included a contradictory recommendation 
and the bishop followed his suggestion.” 


Father Hesseveld, a Secular Priest 


In February 1855, ten years after its foundation, the Gentlemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Munificence informed the mayor and aldermen of Amster- 
dam in an official report about its existence, as required by Article 7 
of the law on poor relief of 1854 (which was explained above). This 
letter summarised the number of institutes of the association (‘a non- 
parochial, Catholic, ecclesiastical institute of charity’) now ‘under her 
government and administration’: 


— the Aloysius Foundation for poor boys in the Elandsstraat; 

— the home known as The Providence for poor, abandoned girls at the 
Lauriergracht; 

— the Roman Catholic school for the poor in the Elandsstraat (estab- 
lished in the buildings of the Aloysius Asylum, under the supervi- 
sion of the board of the Roman Catholic school for the poor of 
Amsterdam; 

— a public library for the needy; 

— and the agricultural Aloysius colony in Limburg (derived from the 
Amsterdam Aloysius Foundation).*” 


8 Ibid.: brief ‘confidentieel’ van G. Kok aan Mer. Van Vree, 16 november 1855. 
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Fig. 11. Father Pieter Hesseveld. 


Fig. 12. Saint Aloysius, the boys’ home in Amsterdam. 
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‘Two institutes for lower class children in need were founded by the Jesuit 
Frentrop together with the secular priest Pieter Hesseveld (1806-1859). 
Special care for this social group hardly existed in the Netherlands in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. There were several large children’s 
homes, inhabited by a mix of young delinquents, abused children, 
young psychiatric patients and orphans. ‘This was to change during the 
course of the century. Nevertheless, until 1940 private initiatives far 
outnumbered the governmental homes for children in distress.*! 

In the neighbourhood of the Elandsgracht and Lauriergracht, where 
Father Frentrop and Father Hesseveld began to establish the two homes, 
a few other religious congregations were already active around the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The Sisters of Charity [Zusters van 
Liefde) had been running a nursery school at the Elandsgracht since 
1841, and the Brothers of Maastricht [Broeders van Maastricht| had been 
running a large asylum for boys with over two hundred boys at the 
Lauriergracht since 1845." Besides, Amsterdam had a long tradition of 
municipal care for orphans in the Burgerweeshuis and the Aalmoeze- 
niersweeshuis, as mentioned earlier. In 1845, Frentrop had started a 
home for boys and housed five boys. He called the home Saint Aloysius 
[Sint Aloysius] and financed it with money from the Gentlemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Munificence. It is difficult to explain why Father Frentrop 
founded a new home, instead of taking the boys to the nearby asylum. 
Was the nearby asylum full? Did he foresee that more boys would need 
shelter at short notice? Was he eager to profile himself? He ‘borrowed’ 
three Brothers of Maastricht to take care of the five boys. 

The priest Pieter Hesseveld was asked to take charge of the spiritual 
care of the new home. He was a secular priest, not a member of a 
religious order. He agreed on the condition that he could live there 
free of charge. In November 1849, he took up residence to discover an 
impoverished state of affairs.” Unlike Frentrop, Hesseveld came from 
a non-bourgeois family from Amsterdam and his character was very 
different. Mgr. Van Vree once described him as a homo pacificus.** Father 
Hesseveld put his organisational qualities at the service of the institutes 
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in which he was involved. To stimulate the praying of the rosary, he 
founded the Brotherhood of Laymen of the Living Rosary [Lekenbroe- 
derschap van de Levende Rozenkrans] in 1842. He also issued handbooks and 
meditations, which were widely distributed. For health reasons Hesseveld 
had to resign as preceptor of the seminary of Hageveld after teaching 
there for sixteen years. After that, he had been a dean and spiritual 
leader in the Brentano house for old men. Father Hesseveld was almost 
forty when he became the spiritual leader of the asylum. Together 
with Frentrop he constituted the college of superiors. In spite of their 
differences, these clergymen were of one mind in the aims they strived 
for: strengthening the Catholic Church and intensifying the practice of 
religion amongst broad layers of the population. 

When the Brothers of Maastricht withdrew their three brothers from 
the asylum after five years, Frentrop and Hesseveld were left without any 
caretakers. To solve this difficulty, they founded their own congregation 
of brothers. During this process, they were to meet Father Van Vree, 
who was influential in the region even before he became a bishop. On 
1 April 1851 the founders-to-be asked Mer. Belgrado, who was the 
vice-superior of the Dutch Mission, for his approval. He paid them 
a visit several months later. After yet another month, the first seven 
brothers received the habit. They did not come from Amsterdam and 
had various backgrounds: two former barbers, one former attendant 
of the Aloysius Asylum, a former cobbler, a student, a tailor and one 
former sailor.” The new brother congregation received donations from 
the Gentlemen’s Association of Munificence. Hesseveld found sixteen 
donors willing to donate 300 guilders a year and Frentrop organised 
lotteries and charity concerts. For additional funds the brothers went 
out begging for money. The new religious group did not have a specific 
spiritual programme. Even their habit was like that of the Brothers of 
Maastricht, except for a blue cord used as a belt, whence the name 
Brothers of the Blue Cords [Broeders van de blauwe koorden]. Frentrop and 
Hesseveld designed the rule for the new congregation in the course 
of 1851 and 1852. Mer. Belgrado sent it to Mer. Van Vree, who was 
still in charge in Warmond at the time, for authorisation. He did not 
reply until July 1852, and was not exactly encouraging: “I have not 
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finished reading the rule yet, that is so say, I have not read it critically 
up till now. I do wish that the purpose of the institutes be fulfilled. For 
the time being, make sure that your brothers are firmly instructed; 
otherwise, they cannot become what they have to become. The most 
important thing is therefore to destroy their free will, men like that are 
less developed in the spirit. They need the guiding will of another in 
almost all things.”®° 

It seems that Mer. Van Vree did not rate the mental abilities of the 
brothers too highly. They had best be put to work. His slow reaction 
betrays his low esteem for those who established the rule as well as 
for the brothers. He postponed the approval for yet another year. His 
comment on that occasion was again not very complimentary. The 
rule did not stress religious formation enough and the brothers’ desire 
for material things would rekindle if they were to possess homes of 
their own. He approved the rule, for the time being, on the condition 
that these issues would be addressed. From 1855 onwards, the brothers 
took the name of Brothers of Our Lady of Seven Sorrows [Broeders 
van Onze Lieve Vrouw van Zeven Smarten] ®” It appears that Mgr. Van Vree 
wanted to stay in control of what was going on. Repeatedly he set out 
new requirements for the rule. In 1872, some time after his death a 
definite rule was issued. 

The Jesuit Frentrop and Father Hesseveld worked together effectively, 
but after Frentrop’s replacement, or rather his exile, from Amsterdam, 
Frentrop kept interfering with ‘his’ institutes, and this irritated Hes- 
seveld. Mer. Van Vree tried to solve this power struggle, but Hesse- 
veld who was usually so mild, was annoyed.®® What had Frentrop and 
Hesseveld planned for the boys’ asylum? Frentrop was the organiser, 
whereas Hesseveld held views on education and spirituality and he was 
close to the children. For that reason he is known as one of the first 
nineteenth-century Catholic ‘educationists’ for children in need.” He 
was in favour of a mild approach and he believed that bringing up 
children took twenty-four hours a day. He considered that the child 
had to be entirely formed by his religious education and he also wanted 
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the children to learn a profession to make them independent. This fact 
refutes a much-heard contemporary critical comment on charity: that 
it did not work towards structural improvement. It is true that charity 
did not aim to abolish the class system, but the children did receive an 
education and learned how to earn a living, This constituted a structural 
improvement in their social position, at that time a progressive insight 
into relief for the poor.” 

Father Hesseveld organised other activities in addition to his task 
in the boys’ asylum. His letter of congratulations to Mgr. Van Vree at 
the occasion of his appointment as bishop in March 1853 illustrates 
the many activities Hesseveld was involved in. In the letter he recom- 
mended all six enterprises that he had founded. Together they give a 
detailed impression of what Hesseveld cared most about, stimulating 
piety and caring for young children, whose wretched fate moved him. 
His activities were successively: 


— the Brotherhood of the Living Rosary, a society of laymen; 

— the Brotherhood of the Seven Sorrows of the Holy Virgin, another 
society of laymen; 

— the congregation of the brothers that was mentioned above, the 
Brothers of Our Lady of Seven Sorrows [Broeders van Onze Lieve Vrouw 
van Keven Smarten]; 

— the Saint Aloysius asylum for boys that the brother congregation was 
in charge of; 

— its department in Limburg, the so-called Saint Aloysius home or the 
Heath Flower [De Heidebloem], which was founded in 1852; 

— and finally, the home for girls known as The Providence [De Voor- 
zienigheid |, also founded in 1852.9 


It is interesting to note that this letter makes no mention of a congre- 
gation of sisters in charge of a home for girls. In reply, Mgr. Van Vree 
asked Hesseveld for the regulations and constitutions of these institutes, 
since he wanted to inspect them.” As bishop, he could not tolerate 
unsupervised activities in his diocese. As mentioned earlier, Hesseveld 
had founded the home for girls at his own initiative, because he had 
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heard of girls who lived in bad conditions.”* He knew how to establish 
a children’s home, because earlier in 1852 he had established the Heath 
Flower in Limburg, together with Father Frentrop. Hesseveld took 
advantage of his connections with rich Catholics to ask the regents of 
the Saint Aloysius institutes for financial support. If fourteen of them 
would donate one guilder a week, he could rent a small building that 
could house a few girls. Thus it was done. For four hundred guilders 
a year, a dwelling at the Lauriergracht was rented. They moved in on 
5 August 1852. At first, Hesseveld tried to ‘borrow’ some sisters. He 
first asked Mer. Zwijsen, the founder of the Sisters of Charity of Til- 
burg [Zusters van Liefde van Tilburg] for assistance, but in vain. Then he 
applied to the Sisters of Amersfoort [Zusters van Amersfoort], also without 
success. As a last resort, he mobilised women from his own circle, fam- 
ily members and acquaintances. From the start, there were close ties 
between the boys’ asylum Saint Aloysius and the home for girls The 
Providence, as mostly the same people were involved. Hesseveld himself 
continued to live in the Aloysius asylum, and from there he took care 
of the interests of ‘his’ Providence.” 


Activities of the Men in Terms of Care 


If we relate the activities of Mgr. Van Vree, Father Frentrop, Doctor 
Cramer and Father Hesseveld to the care phases of ‘Tronto, the following 
picture emerges. The middle of the nineteenth century was ecclesiasti- 
cally and socially a period of transition. Catholics were able to accelerate 
their process of political, social and cultural emancipation and religious 
revival. Both laymen and clergymen (secular and regular priests) looked 
for a new understanding in a changing society and a centralising Roman 
Catholic Church. Nationally, power was invested in newly appointed 
bishops; internationally Rome was presenting itself as the ruling centre. 
Clergymen and elite laymen played a key role in the process of Dutch 
Catholic emancipation. Both had the charitable objectives of spreading 
religion among the working class and improving material conditions by 
providing shelter and education for abandoned children. In order to 
understand the charity in Amsterdam described above it is crucial to be 
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aware of the limited scale of the new establishments. All the initiatives 
took place within a relatively small network of acquaintances, friends, 
former seminary members and family members. (I elaborate on this 
in Chapter 6, which discusses the memories of Evelina van der Lugt.) 
The lines of communication were short and personal factors were very 
significant in the success of projects. Co-operation was essential, for 
none of the people concerned could handle matters alone. All of them 
realised this, but there was also competition, both open and hidden, not 
only between laymen and the clergy, but also between secular clergymen 
and fathers who were members of a religious order. Mer. Van Vree’s 
Episcopal position (or maybe his personal attitude) resulted in a quite 
formal approach to people and problems. Gender relations seemed to 
have been harmonious, however. I have not found a trace of tension 
between the Catholic leaders and the few Catholic women who played 
a part in the history of the asylum The Providence. 

Following the structure of Tronto’s phases of care, Mer. Van Vree 
was involved in caring about, or the first phase of care. This intellectually 
and strategically gifted but overbearing clergyman organised charity in 
general from his post as bishop of Haarlem. This gained him ecclesi- 
astical power and social influence. Charity therefore became centrally 
co-ordinated in the diocese, and the church kept control over relief 
for those in need. The bishop controlled all charitable initiatives; he 
encouraged or discouraged them as he thought fit. In general, it was 
the bishop who determined what needs counted, and he developed the 
Catholic organisational structure to meet these needs. ‘The Jesuit Arnold 
Frentrop was also involved in caring about, but had a more limited action 
radius and fewer possibilities than Mer. Van Vree. As a member of a 
religious order, he primarily had to account to the Jesuits. That position 
gave him a certain degree of freedom of action outside the control of 
the bishop. His action radius lay within the city of Amsterdam, where 
he served as parish priest of the Jesuit parish the Krijtberg. In order 
to increase the influence of the Catholics in Amsterdam society and to 
represent the Church in society, he took several initiatives, sometimes 
on his own, sometimes with others. In co-operation with the layman 
Doctor Cramer he founded the Association of Munificence. In Father 
Frentrop’s eyes laymen were mere helpers but they saw themselves as 
self-assured Catholics with a social responsibility. Moreover, Frentrop 
was also active in the organisation of relief, taking care of (the second 
phase). He founded a home for boys in distress single-handedly and 
was the superior of this home. The relationship between the Jesuit 
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Frentrop and the secular priest, and bishop, Mer. Van Vree was rather 
tense. ‘They were both remarkable personalities. Each of them had their 
own domain. The bishop had his diocese, the Jesuit the space that his 
order allowed him. The bishop emphasised his authority by his slow 
and critical actions concerning the approval of the rule and constitu- 
tions for Father Frentrop’s congregation of brothers. 

As a secular priest, Pieter Hesseveld had to account directly to Mer. 
Van Vree, who was the ordinarius loci. Father Hesseveld, with his poor 
health and gentle character, played an important role. As the spiri- 
tual leader of the boys’ asylum, Hesseveld discovered a new mission 
in life. His activities demonstrated that his heart must have lain first 
and foremost in spreading the piety movement and in being with the 
children. Because he lived in the boys’ asylum, he was well aware of 
the great need for a refuge. Father Hesseveld was primarily occupied 
with taking care of (the second phase) in as far as his activities existed in 
founding organisations. In his pastoral function however, he was also 
involved in care giving (the third phase). He knew the children in Saint 
Aloysius and in The Providence personally. In this historical picture, 
the laymen almost remain invisible but they were essential. Without 
their support, not much could have been done. Rich Catholic men not 
only donated money, but also debated the targets of their charitable 
association in their meetings. This might be interpreted as taking care 
of as well, because of the structural implications of these activities. 
The wives of the rich gentlemen, however, started to provide care in 
the poor neighbourhoods. This was direct care giving, but during these 
activities they discovered new wants and needs and undertook action 
by developing new services. Their commitment was therefore a mixture 
of care giving (the third phase) and caring about (the first phase). 

To summarise, very different groups were involved in the founda- 
tion of the asylums Saint Aloysius and The Providence, and the cor- 
responding congregations. The bishop of Haarlem carried out a large 
reorganisation of charity on a social macro-level, in his diocese and 
even outside of it. On a meso-level, the Jesuit Frentrop and the lay- 
man Doctor Cramer founded their influential charitable association 
in the city of Amsterdam. This association created organisational and 
financial structures, within which the new asylums and congregations 
could develop. Furthermore, Father Hesseveld was essential because he 
acted as an initiator, partly on a meso-level, partly on a micro-level. 
However, without monetary support from laymen he would never have 
been able to carry out his plans. Laymen not only financed the clerical 
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initiatives, but were also engaged in defining their purpose. Because of 
their class, they were expected to make financial donations. I assume, 
nevertheless, that they also considered it important to set up institutes for 
their fellow believers, especially for those who lived in poor conditions. 
Their motives must have been a mixture of moral obligation, the need 
to affirm a new and strong Catholic identity, and compassion. 

Based on what I have set out in this chapter, I would like to recom- 
mend a conceptual correction of the first phase of care. According to 
‘Tronto, the first phase consists of identifying needs for care. However, 
more is at stake in this phase than simply registering needs for care. 
Needs are not just waiting to be noticed. Some people are in the posi- 
tion to articulate the care giving response at a specific moment. This 
may sometimes correspond to the hierarchy of needs that the target 
group itself experiences, but that is not necessarily the case. In the first 
phase of care, certain needs are defined. People with social, financial, 
ecclesiastical, mental and physical power, have the power of definition: 
they are in a position to define which needs count and which do not.” 
From my research, it appears that those wealthy men in their endless 
meetings tried to define these needs by discussing them together. Their 
wives and relatives took another path. They discovered new needs 
when they worked in the Amsterdam slums of those days. These ladies 
introduced their views and defined needs and wants as well, but there 
is still a difference. The gentlemen said what they thought was neces- 
sary, whilst the ladies reacted to the situations they encountered in the 
streets. Unfortunately, Tronto’s model does not distinguish between 
these two ways of identifying the need for care. The gentlemen’s way 
was characterised by the fact that their offer was not rooted in an actual 
contact with the poor. However, the ladies offer was. It is true that the 
ladies’ charitable care could also be criticised for its upper class bias 
(they probably had stereotypical ideas about class differences and the 
moral deprivation of the poor), nevertheless we see an essential distinc- 
tion in the first phase of care here. 

The following applies to the setting up of nineteenth-century insti- 
tutional charitable care. The congregations of sisters and brothers that 
were founded in that period (and this is not sufficiently understood in 


°° The power of definition is linked to Tronto’s third phase of care in Marjolijn 
Gelauff, Henk Manschot, “Zingeving als funderende dimensie van zorg,’ in Marian 
Verkerk (ed), Denken over zorg: Concepten en praktijken (Utrecht, 1997), pp. 189-204, there 
p. 190. 
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historical and ethical research) restructured old-style relief for the poor. 
That the lowest strata should become a target group was innovative. 
The religious congregations with their big institutions providing care, 
education and social welfare, were a new phenomenon in the nineteenth 
century. The large numbers of both care receivers and care givers 
involved was also a new factor. The institutional structure guaranteed 
stability, as did the pre-professional methodical way of organising and 
providing charitable care. The large institutes of religious shaped a 
pre-professional structure by guaranteeing the kind of permanence 
and method that we nowadays recognise as typical for professionals. 
If Sister A. were sick or had died, Sister B. would appear. It was also 
the beginning of a skilled professional approach. Rooted in the third 
phase of care, religious sisters and brothers developed educational and 
didactic methods in response to the needs they noticed in their chari- 
table practice. (An example is the care for the mentally handicapped 
and the deafblind.) These methods were developed in order to give the 
best possible care. When we add up all the congregations of sisters and 
brothers in Western Europe and the United States, the contribution of 
their large-scale Catholic charity to the western welfare society of the 
twentieth century 1s without equal. 


An Instrumental Model of Charity 


Catholic men from the upper class (clergymen and laymen) identified 
two needs: the need for support of the poor and the need for a more 
intensely experienced Catholicism. How these two needs related to 
one another has been discussed repeatedly in recent historiography. 
I have already referred to the vision of Peter Raedts, which is rather 
instrumental on a socio-religious level. A similar instrumental vision, 
but on a socio-economic level, is that of Siep Stuurman. In the fol- 
lowing chapters, a third instrumental view will be discussed, namely 
Abram de Swaan’s thesis of the so-called ‘civilisation offensive’. These 
authors share the assumption that agents with a strategic and hidden 
purpose carried out the alleviation of needs, and the poor were passive 
recipients of charity. 

Though they assume an amount of (hidden) self-interest, these 
thinkers reproduce the traditional theological idea of charity as one- 
way action. For that reason this view of charity belongs to Model | as 
well. Raedts, for example, called congregations of sisters and brothers 
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instruments for proselytising as if the religious were instruments in the 
hand of church leaders and as if the poor were converted against their 
will. Raedts suggested that the gratification of material needs served as 
a means to proselytise. The Church wanted to gain believers, the poor 
wanted support. Stuurman seems to share the presupposition that poor 
people were not able to show any agency. The theories of Raedts and 
Stuurman (and of De Swaan, following the philosophy of Norbert Elias) 
fail to interpret the poor as humans with motives and agency of their 
own, and to include religion as a desirable good for poor people. 

A more balanced view is offered by the historian Marco van Leeuwen. 
His theory goes beyond the instrumental view of charity and represents 
Model 2. Van Leeuwen carried out socio-economic historical research 
on charity in Amsterdam in the first half of the nineteenth century.” 
His ‘logic of charity’ breaks with the model of charity as one-way action 
and thus avoids the opposition of active donors and passive recipients. 
He stated that two groups interacted. The needy were not an object of 
care, but people who were able to make choices. Van Leeuwen’s central 
hypothesis is that charitable bodies facilitated ‘institutional bargaining’ 
between the elites and the poor. For the elites charity was a control 
strategy, for the poor it was a survival strategy. Providers and recipients 
of relief were dependent on each other, according to Van Leeuwen, 
but he stressed that interdependence did not mean equal power: “The 
needy (...) held the weakest cards.” Van Leeuwen agreed that charity 
was used to exercise religious influence. For example, he cited a regent 
of the Catholic Charity who feared that the national government might 
take over the organisation of charity (which ultimately did not occur). 
The regent wondered: “How can religion be imprinted on the hearts of 
orphaned children if the state sees to their support and education?”®® 

Religious influence, however, was only one of many things that 
the elite gained with charity, according to Van Leeuwen. The elite 
had personal interests, such as invitations to dinner parties and it was 
delightful to be acclaimed as a philanthropist.! In sum, they had five 
collective interests. In the economic sphere charity helped to maintain 


” Marco van Leeuwen, Bijstand in Amsterdam, circa 1800—1850 (Zwolle, 1992). Chapter 
1 of this book was translated as Marco van Leeuwen, ‘Logic of Charity: Poor Relief in 
Preindustrial Europe,’ in The Journal of Interdisciplinary History 24 (1994), pp. 589-613; a 
translated and updated version was published as The Logic of Charity (see above, n. 1). 

* Van Leeuwen, The Logic of Charity (see above, n. 1), p. 22. 

% Ibid., p. 51. 

10 Ibid., 88-90. 
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a labour reserve which was essential for the functioning of a mercantile 
economy. Socially, poor relief perpetuated the status quo of a hierarchic 
class-ridden society. In respect of politics, charity served the elites as an 
instrument for maintaining peace and order. There was also a medical 
reason. Mass vaccination against smallpox would prevent infectious 
diseases. In moral matters, poor relief was made dependent on ‘good 
manners’, at least in those cases in which bad manners by the poor led 
to unpleasant consequences for the rich. Though the elites were not 
always united and sub-groups might sometimes have divergent interests 
the five largest denominational charity organisations were very alike in 
their functioning. (The largest organisation was the Reformed Protestant, 
followed by Municipal Charity, which, in fact, had a Reformed policy as 
well), the Catholic Poor Comptoir occupied the third place, followed by 
the Lutheran Charity and the much smaller Dutch-Israelite Charity). '°! 
The leading Amsterdam families had numerous representatives on the 
boards of the Catholic and the Municipal Charity organisations. ‘They 
determined the policy, but left the practical work of care giving to paid 
staff members. Direct influence, however, was exercised by the deacons 
of the Lutheran and Reformed institutions, who carried administrative 
tasks and actually worked with the poor.'” For the needy, poor relief 
was a survival strategy, Van Leeuwen argues. They could have achieved 
their ends by other means.'® Their legal alternative strategies included 
buying on credit in neighbourhood shops, owing rent, accepting help 
from neighbours, and pawning goods. Saving banks, too, helped people. 
Prostitution, mendicancy and crime were illegal survival strategies. '°* 
How should we comment on Model 1, or the instrumental one-way 
action charity, from the point of view of the ethics of care? First, we 
must acknowledge the theoretical progress that has been made. The 
instrumental view corrects the classic theological idea of charity as a 
donation made by nearly heavenly creatures. The traditional Catholic 
model of charity pictured the benefactor as a detached icon of self- 
sacrificial devotion. Raedts and Stuurman demythologised this claim 
and explicated hidden self-interests, both on a spiritual and material 
level. They corrected Model 1, by showing hidden interests of the 


101 Ibid, p. 104: table of paupers on outdoor relief per charity, 1829-1854: Reformed 
36%, Municipal 26%, Catholic 14%, Dutch-Israelite 10%, Lutheran 5%. 

102 Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

105 Ibid., p. 33. 

10 Ibid., pp. 163, 169. 
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donors. However, they continued Model 1, because they kept on focus- 
sing on the agency of the donors. 

A second omission of the instrumental vision is the indifference 
towards basic material human needs. Raedts, Stuurman and De Swaan 
suggest that charity was humiliating and an expression of unjust social 
relations. Does this mean that the poor would have been better off 
without it? This judgement might be politically correct, but it is rather 
indifferent towards the fate of the deprived. The simple truth is that 
the most vulnerable barely knew how to make ends meet and that they 
could make very good use of help and care. This is the main reason 
why they have accepted charitable care. Certainly, human vulnerability 
is partly the consequence of unjust social relations, and these relations 
do need political reform. But human life is also subject to tragic forces 
that no one can control, resulting in good or bad fortune. (For example, 
if Roosje’s mother had not become ill and had not died, Roosje would 
never have ended up in an asylum.) Some groups suffer in particular. 
For instance, small children and very old people can hardly take care 
of themselves, nor can sick and handicapped people. Help and care are 
not merely an answer to unjust social structures (although that some- 
times is the case), but a necessary response to help the weak and deal 
with the tragic human condition as well. In other words, our thinking 
about social and human rights, a thinking from which the instrumen- 
tal visions have originated, analyses people’s need for care too little in 
terms of existential human want and dependency, and too exclusively 
in terms of social injustice. 

Compared to the instrumental views of Raedts and Stuurman, Van 
Leeuwen’s ‘logic of charity’ represents a new theoretical progress. 
Instead of action, he introduced the idea of interaction, and argued 
that two groups actively participated in charity. Van Leeuwen repre- 
sents Model 2, charity as a two-way interaction. His model is fit to 
acknowledge the hard times of the needy, their agency, and both the 
disciplining and positive effects of charity. His presupposition, however, 
is that the idea of exchange would encapsulate the charitable reality. 
However, by picturing charity as mutual exchange, Van Leeuwen gets 
framed in a bi-polarity of give and take, of profit and loss, and gifts 
and refunds. I would not suggest that this is wrong, but it is only part of 
charitable care. Father Hesseveld, the main founder of the girls’ home 
The Providence in the poor district the Jordaan, was not a member 
of an elitist family and his target group were the poorest. His contem- 
poraries knew him as a pious and generous man, ready to help those 
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in need. Neither personal interest, nor collective interest, as pointed 
out by Van Leeuwen, were his drives. Apparently, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a less elitist type of charity arose; it was managed 
and carried out by people who lived soberly, and who tried to reach 
the very poor. (The Poor Sisters even lived poor with the poor, as we 
will see in Chapter 8.) 

Readts, Stuurman and De Swaan, who advocate an instrumental 
vision on charity, reason from the standpoint of ‘privileged irrespon- 
sibles’; people who do not recognise how essential care is for human 
fe.” They start by criticising a mode of care; that is to say, how 
charitable care was enacted and practised within hierarchical social 
relations. These authors seem to reject relief for the poor as a case 
of purely ecclesiastical or bourgeois self-interest. They overlook the 
fact that care as such is necessary for human life and human survival, 
especially for the weakest and most vulnerable, and that giving care 
requires quite a lot of work. If we take children in need as an example, 
it becomes painfully clear what these scholars fail to see, namely, that 
care is essential to their survival. In the nineteenth-century situation 
there were a great many children in need, in particular orphans and 
half-orphans. They had no shelter and were malnourished and often 
ill; they remained illiterate, had no prospects, and easily fell into the 
wrong hands. Charles Dickens wrote about the English context in 
touching novels like Olwer Twist and David Copperfield. The implication 
of the theories of politically correct authors seems almost that the care 
receivers would have been better off if nobody had done anything for 
them. Van Leeuwen’s accurate data on the socio-economic situation 
in Amsterdam in the first half of the nineteenth century prove them 
wrong. Imperfect care is better than no care at all, at least when the 
care providers are genuinely trying to do their best. A discussion about 
the mode of care is not legitimate, unless the basic need for care has been 
acknowledged. ‘That includes the affirmation of care as a primary good. 
Much can be said about nineteenth-century charitable benefactors, but 
that these people at least tried to do something, cannot, truly, be held 
against them. Surprisingly, in the socio-political analyses of Stuurman 
and De Swaan the benefactors become the object of moral indignation, 
not the people who did nothing at all for the poor. Why is it that the 
indifferent non-interference of most citizens is not questioned in histori- 
cal research, while the charitable interference is criticised heavily? 


105 “Tronto, Moral Boundaries (see above, n. 2), pp. 120-122. 
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Based upon the material presented in this chapter, the instrumental 
visions of Raedts and Stuurman can be commented upon in more 
detail now; one of the following chapters will deal with De Swaan’s 
theory. Raedts neglects the fact that nineteenth-century charity was 
the continuation of the old tradition of relief for the poor in Catholic 
circles, and generous and compassionate motives, apart from self- 
interest, might have played a part as well. Care for the needy is an 
intrinsic element of Christian faith because it follows from the com- 
mandment of neighbourly love. Raedts might be right in claiming 
that the Church in the nineteenth century used this type of appeal, 
but neglects that the fulfilment of their needs must have been a welcome 
relief to the deprived. (As Van Leeuwen explained.) The poor, the sick 
and the abandoned, especially children, had practically no social rights 
until the twentieth century. Would they have been better off if nobody 
had looked after them? 

Raedts considered the actions of religious as instrumental in two 
senses: their work was instrumental and they were instruments them- 
selves. According to him, the leaders of the Church ‘used’ religious 
sisters and brothers as a general commands his soldiers. If Raedts 
were right, every bishop, parish priest or superior could have called on 
as many religious as he wanted. In reality it was not that easy, as will 
become clear from the next chapters. It often happened that church 
leaders and rich benefactors were in need of more religious but could 
not find them, or they discovered that religious did not act according to 
their wishes. Brothers and sisters were people with their own intentions 
in life and congregations had their own purposes, even though they 
constituted loyal and, most of the time, obedient servants of the Church. 
Initiators and organisers of care (the first and second phase of care) 
depended on the direct care givers (the third phase of care). Without 
the latter, nothing happened. Therefore, the power of those involved in 
the first and second phase of care was far from absolute. They could 
not do anything without the women and men who provided care. 

Siep Stuurman also demonstrated an instrumental vision of charity, 
but he based his theory on Marxist views. According to Stuurman, the 
true motive for relief for those in need was the stabilisation of class 
relations. °° By relieving the worst misery and in ‘civilising’ the poor, the 
rich kept the poor docile. Stuurman argues correctly that ecclesiastical 


106 Stuurman, Verzuiling, kapitalisme en patriarchaat (see above, n. 17), pp. 114, 213; Siep 
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and private relief for the poor was the general practice in the Nether- 
lands, while the state only had a supplementary role. This resulted in 
a complex entanglement between ecclesiastical and state competences. 
Stuurman describes the poor relief of the Church and the religious 
as an instrument for social control, moral discipline, patronage, and 
order. His instrumental interpretation of religion follows in part from 
Marx's critique of religion and class analysis. Marx typified religion 
as the opium of the people, a ‘drug’ that kept the poor obedient and 
calm, and thus reaffirmed existing unjust class relations. Because of 
religion, the deprived aimed their aspirations at the hereafter instead 
of working for a revolution of power relations on earth. 

The findings in this chapter justify the following critique of the 
instrumental vision and support to a degree the ‘logic of charity’ of Van 
Leeuwen. Mer. Van Vree, Father Frentrop, Doctor Cramer and Father 
Hesseveld started to found organisations for poor and sick fellow believ- 
ers. They had various motives: they wanted to strengthen and expand 
the community of Catholics, they saw the poor as members of their 
community, and they felt sorry for the children in distress. They valued 
connectedness through religion. Their desire to control others cannot 
be separated from their ‘good intentions’, as Van Leeuwen convincingly 
stated. It is not unlikely that their willingness to help had arisen from 
their urge to expand their (Catholic) influence, as well as from human 
sympathy for the needy? The lawyer P. van Toorenburg, who wrote the 
history of a hundred years of childcare in the Netherlands in 1917, 
claimed that wanting to help was a central motive of benefactors.” 
He found that without any exception, foundations for childcare, in 
Protestant as well as Catholic circles, started from a personal commit- 
ment to extreme vulnerable people. First, there was a commitment to 
one child: “gradually there were more, and a home had to be founded: 
it became, more or less gradually, a children’s home.”'®® Toorenburg’s 
description matches Hesseveld’s approach. 

Stuurman cannot imagine that religion could have been an entity 
of autonomous value to poor people while Van Leeuwen found out 
that charity enabled the poor to make use of medical, educational and 
religious resources. °° He denies the poor a personal opinion which he 


107 Van Toorenburg, Kinderrecht en kinderzorg in de laatste honderd jaren (see above, n. 90). 
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does attribute to the rich.''® The implication of his theory is that the 
rich were capable of instilling any beliefs in the poor at random, and 
of disciplining them as they pleased. However, deprived people did 
not accept just anything. They made their own judgements about what 
would or would not do. Furthermore, some saw religion as a substantial 
part of their personal identity, just like certain wealthy people. The 
case of Father Grijskamp, concerning the blind parent who struggled 
in order to raise his children as Catholics, illustrates this, although the 
fact that he gave in, under pressure of his wife, shows that material 
provisions indeed weighed heavily on poor and sick people. I assume 
that Stuurman would agree with the latter, but why not acknowledge 
that the father held on to his religion as something that was of intrinsic 
meaning to him? 

My objection to instrumental visions is not that a connection is 
postulated between helping people and converting them (as Raedts 
states), or between caring and class disciplining (as Stuurman says). It 
is comprehensible that the clergy wanted to attract new church mem- 
bers and that the rich preferred to keep their wealth, rather than to 
lose it. Raedts and Stuurman are right to point out something that the 
clergy and the rich Catholics did not want to admit: that charity could 
also have been profitable for themselves. We must cherish this insight 
for trespassing the angelic ideal of the selfless benefactor. However, I 
object to Raedts’s and Stuurman’s attempt to reduce charity to mere 
self-interest, and I even am critical of Van Leeuwens’ idea of mutual 
self-interest. 

In summary, the instrumental views of Raedts and Stuurman neglect 
the following four points, as we can see more clearly thanks to Van 
Leeuwen’s research. First of all, charity in the nineteenth century 
was a response to pressing actual needs. For the poor something was 
better than nothing, even though the unequal division of power and 
money must be discussed from the point of view of justice. Secondly, 
taking care of the poor and the sick has been an intrinsic aspect of 
Christianity from the beginning, Thirdly, the care receivers were not 
obedient sheep; they accepted certain things but not others, materi- 
ally as well as spiritually. Finally, religion could have an autonomous 
meaning on the level of identity and self-understanding, for both rich 


110 Martha Nussbaum acknowledges religion as an autonomous entity in the lives of 
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and poor people, as early as the nineteenth century. A person's identity 
was not only and decisively determined by class, but also by his or her 
religious outlook. 

This chapter focussed on various leading men in church and soci- 
ety; only every now and then, a woman played a part. This may have 
given rise to the inaccurate impression that women were insignificant 
in nineteenth-century charity. Nothing is further from the truth, as 
will become clear in the following chapter. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, upper-class ladies became deeply involved in doing 
good in the public domain. Just like their benevolent husbands, fathers 
and sons, they belonged to the elite, but most of the people they cared 
for were girls and women from the lower class. ‘The next chapter will 
discuss both the ladies and the deprived women, and will offer a picture 
of the target group that charity was aimed at. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


LADIES AND HOUSEMAIDS: GENDER AND CHARITY 


Introduction 


Wealthy upper-class women were as active in charity as men and equally 
motivated by religion. This chapter focuses both on these ladies and 
on the women and children from the working class who received their 
care. In the nineteenth century the female sex did not have equal rights 
in legal or social matters. Girls and women from all layers of society 
were subordinate to boys and men of their own class. Women from the 
working class were hardly educated at all and most of them became 
housemaids. They had to work hard in well-to-do families and had to 
submit to the orders of their mistress. 

The radius of action of the ladies was limited to the private domain 
but their devotion to the poor brought them out into the public domain. 
During the second half of the nineteenth century, this would be the 
start of the first wave of women’s emancipation in the Netherlands. 
The activities of Protestant ladies in this area are the best documented. 
Dutch historical research has paid scant attention to the charitable care 
provided by Catholic sisters and ladies, although the Dutch sisters were 
involved in care in greater numbers and at an earlier stage, than Dutch 
Protestant women. 

Views differ as to how these benevolent actions for the poor should 
be judged. Were they an act of neighbourly love, as the benefactors 
themselves claimed? Did they constitute a civilisation offensive, as has 
often been suggested, or does the explanation lie somewhere between 
love and compulsion, between care and power? In my view, an adequate 
interpretation of charitable care should integrate the various intersec- 
tions of gender, class and religion. 


Catholic Caring Women in Historiography 


The previous chapter described how Catholic gentlemen and the clergy 
devoted themselves to charity in Amsterdam around 1850. Every now 
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and again, a woman figured in the story. How were Catholic upper- 
class women involved in charity? Unfortunately, this question cannot 
be answered by consulting a plethora of studies on the subject. The 
activities of women have been investigated far less often than those of 
men. Fortunately, feminist studies in history have to some extent set the 
record straight. A large part of feminist historical research deals with 
liberal Protestant ladies in the tradition of the Inner Mission [Inwendige 
Zending), or more specific those who were active in the Society for the 
Public Weal and the Réel.’ In these studies, the importance of women’s 
activities in the nineteenth century is largely derived from their political, 
institutional and legal influence.” When judging women’s activities, the 
ethical perspective of justice takes precedence over that of care. Women’s 
struggle for rights, equality in law and a public voice are characterised 
as most innovating and preferable. Women who committed their lives 
to care, however, are described as role reinforcing, even if it they did so 
in the public domain. Nevertheless, one would expect to find a record 
of the activities of Catholic women in the historiography of Dutch 
Catholicism. Although there are many studies of charity, unfortunately, 
these present many great men and hardly any women.” 

Feminist historical studies are biased as well, as I will point out in 
this chapter and in Chapter 5. Many feminist studies concentrate on 
married Protestant ladies who liberated themselves from the domes- 
tic scene during the second half of the nineteenth century by doing 
charitable work. Subsequently, these women manifested themselves in 
the public domain making political demands and standing up for the 
right to vote. In this way, the emancipation of women (the so-called 


' From 1778-1925, there were many Protestant lay organisations that took similar 
initiatives for religious, benovelent, educational and civil improvement. See for a list 
of 51 organisations Joris van Eijnatten, Fred van Lieburg, Nederlandse religiegeschiedenis 
(Hilversum, 2005), pp. 297-299; see for the Society for the Public Weal M. Mijnhardt, 
A. Wichers (eds.), Om het Algemeen Volksgeluk: Twee eeuwen particulier initiatief 1784-1984. 
Gedenkboek ter gelegenheid van het tweehonderdjarig bestaan van de Maatschappij tot Nut van 
*t Algemeen (n.p., ny). 

? Marjet Derks, Annelies van Heijst, ‘Katholieke vrouwencultuur, een theoretische 
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‘first wave’ of women’s liberation) is supposed to have been developed 
from munificence. This image is not wrong but incomplete, because 
Catholic women, sisters as well as well-to-do women, are overlooked, 
and because little attention is paid to the position of women and girls 
from the working class. Progression and emancipation are exclusively 
viewed as the acquisition of rights and influence in the public domain, 
whilst little notice is taken of the religious inspiration of the benefactors 
and the people in their care. 

Before continuing, let me clarify my terminology. I will refer to women 
from the upper-class as ‘ladies’, and describe the actions of Protestant 
ladies as ‘philanthropy’. ‘The benefaction by Catholics is usually referred 
to as ‘charity’, but some studies use this expression for the activities 
of rich Protestant women as well. All these words may at times have 
a pejorative meaning, but I will use them in a neutral and descriptive 
way. When I refer generally to activities of Protestants and Catholics 
I will speak of ‘doing well’, ‘benefactors’ and ‘benevolence’. When 
‘doing well’ concerns Catholics specifically, I will speak of ‘charity’. In 
descriptions of religious sisters and brothers, I will use words such as 
‘charitable care’, ‘works of charity’ and ‘charitable religious’ or ‘chari- 
table congregations’. Naturally, in quotes I will provide translations as 
close as possible to the original text. 

Let us first have a look at Dutch historiography. Even during the 
so-called ‘first feminist wave’, dating from 1870 onwards, the contri- 
bution of Catholic women and especially sisters to the emancipation 
of women was not really acknowledged. However, there are signs that 
they were not completely ignored. For example, during the time of the 
National Exhibition in 1898 the Catholic Marie Sloot dedicated an 
article to the activities of charitable congregations under the heading 
‘women’s labour’ in the magazine Women’s Labour [Vrouwenarbeid].* In 
this article, Sloot attacked the contradiction between the sanctimonious 
motherly sister and the insensitive unworldly nun, a contradiction that 
was apparently accepted in those days. According to Sloot, a sister 
was friendly, soft and gentle, and the leadership a superior general 
was required to exercise was more demanding than the tasks of many 
working women. 


t Maria Grever, Strijd tegen de stilte: Johanna Naber (1859-1941) en de vrouwenstem in de 
geschiedenis (Hilversum, 1994), there pp. 228-230. 
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Characteristic of the historiography of the feminist movement in 
the Netherlands was the study Van moeder op dochter (From mother to daugh- 
ter)” This standard work was first published in 1948, and reprinted in 
four (revised) editions. The book has functioned as a matrix for later 
feminist research. The philanthropic activities of upper-class women 
were portrayed as an overture to women’s emancipation in general, 
as explained earlier. The reasoning was that charitable organisations 
gave women access to the public arena. Women joined forces in these 
associations. ‘They began to demand the right of entry to university 
and made political demands. At the end of the twentieth century, their 
political demands in particular were characterised as ‘true feminism’. 
Van moeder op dochter portrays the development from philanthropy to 
women’s liberation, starting with the wish of some ladies to be ‘friends 
to the poor’.® This wish was inspired by a sense of compassion for the 
weak, a Christian virtue.’ 

According to the authors, the number of charitable organisations 
multiplied around 1840, partly due to the example of the Society for 
the Public Weal.® Their philanthropic work gave women a glimpse of 
the world outside their own circles. ‘The authors saw this as the first step 
to emancipation. In later reprints they added the following observation: 
“A similar thing can be said about Roman Catholic women, but this 
generally concerned unmarried women religious.” Catholic feminism 
would have developed of its own accord in the congregations involved 
in education, nursing the sick and relief for the poor. The authors 
remarked: “From a small group of ‘good ladies’, an independent congre- 
gation developed.” This is the only information about Catholic charity; 
the rest of the book is about the activities of Protestant women. 

Whether or not the sisters were indeed a Catholic variety of the 
philanthropic feminists is disputable. Sister Alix Alkemade defended 


° W. Posthumus-Van der Goot (ed.), Van moeder op dochter: Het aandeel van de vrouw in een 
veranderende wereld 1st ed. (Leiden, 1948). A revised edition was published in co-operation 
with another editor and a changed subtitle: W.A. Posthumus-Van der Goot, Anna De 
Waal (eds.), Van moeder op dochter: De maatschappelijke positie van de vrouw in Nederland vanaf 
de Franse tijd rev. repr. 1948 (Nijmegen, 1977). 

ê Posthumus-Van der Goot, De Waal (eds.), Van moeder op dochter (see above, n. 5), 
p. 21. 

7 Ibid., p. 28. 

8 Ibid., p. 31. 

° Ibid., p. 35. 
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this statement in her dissertation Vrouwen XIX [Women XIX] in 1966.'° 
Her main argument concerned the sisters’ educational contribution 
to the education of girls. A year later, Alice Lauret (who was an ex- 
nun) attacked this hypothesis in her dissertation Per imperatief mandaat 
[Per imperative mandate].'' She stated that sisters had to obey the mother 
superior and did not have any say in church matters. In 1985, I argued 
that they were both right.'* On the one hand, there was tutelage within 
the convent walls and submission of women in the Church. On the 
other hand, sisters received schooling in the convent and had respon- 
sibility in their professional life, well before laywomen achieved this, 
and some sisters had management responsibilities in the convent and 
in their institutes of charity. I pointed at a parallel ambiguity in the 
education the girls received from the sisters. The sisters taught the girls 
well, which opened up possibilities in society, but the ideal of woman- 
hood with which the sisters brought them up was a very conventional 
Catholic one. 

The authors of Van moeder op dochter did apparently notice their 
neglect of Catholic women. In later reprints, they added the reference 
to Catholic women. However, this did not really alter the point of view 
and approach of the book. Several important studies have been written 
during the past twenty years in the field of women’s studies that follow 
the matrix of Van moeder op dochter. Most of them show the similarly view 
the Protestants and liberals as representative of the whole country.” An 
image, limited in its social, denominational and geographical scope, is 
held to be valid in general. Any mention of Catholic women portrays 
them as following the trend of Protestant ladies. In fact, sisters started 
their charitable activities much earlier than the Protestant women. 
The first Dutch women’s congregation was already founded in 1797 
and during the first half of the nineteenth century nineteen women’s 
congregations were established.'* Therefore, the sequence must be 


10 Sister Alix Alkemade, Vrouwen XIX: Geschiedenis van negentien vrouwencongregaties 
1800-1850, 2nd ed. (s-Hertogenbosch, 1968). 

"Alice Lauret, Per imperatief mandaat: Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van onderwijs en opvoe- 
ding door katholieken in Nederland, in het bijzonder door de Tilburgse Zusters van Liefde (Tilburg, 
1967). 

2 Annelies van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld: Aktieve religieuzen en haar emancipatie 
(Amsterdam, 1985), pp. 39-43. 

B See Ulla Jansz, Denken over sekse in de eerste feministische golf (Amsterdam, 1990), pp. 
139-141. 

14 Alkemade, Vrouwen XIX (see above, n. 10), pp. 40-42. 
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reversed. Protestant ladies may well have been inspired by the actions 
of Catholic sisters. Not only were more Catholic women involved in 
charity at an earlier date, they also established institutional structures 
that would last for a long time. 

In Van moeder op dochter and similar studies a great influence is ascribed 
to the fairly small-scale Protestant initiatives (a single woman or a small 
group of women), while in fact their impact was not always particularly 
impressive in the long run. Sometimes these ladies actually founded 
organisations that guaranteed that their work would be carried on, but 
sometimes their efforts were no more than a drop in the ocean. The 
charitable care of sisters, however, influenced the development of Dutch 
society well into the twentieth century, because generations of sisters in 
large numbers guaranteed institutional continuity.” Moreover, from the 
point of view of women’s liberation, it must be said that the charitable 
movement of sisters was much less elitist. Since sisters in convents prac- 
tised professions like teaching and nursing, developed skilled methods 
in their work and organised schooling and training (which was not 
accessible to women in ‘the world’), religious life itself opened up new 
possibilities for the sisters. Besides, many sister congregations provided 
education and instruction to girls from the working class, who would 
otherwise not have had any access to education. Finally, Catholic sisters 
were legally empowered to act, as opposed to Dutch married women 
in the nineteenth century. 

Feminist studies have offered a specific interpretation of the fact that 
with the advance of industrialisation in the nineteenth century men 
were less preoccupied with ecclesiastical matters and women became 
the carriers of religion.'° Men were attempting to translate their faith 
into political terms whilst women continued to participate actively in the 
Church. This phenomenon is discussed as the ‘feminisation of religion’ 


15 J. Thurlings, Van wie is de school? Het bijzonder onderwijs in een veranderende wereld 
(Nijmegen, 1998), p. 55: in 1888 75% of the teachers at Catholic schools were sisters, 
brothers and fathers, while in 1921 it was only 40%. Other statistics can be found 
in Jos J. Gielen, WJ.G.M. Gielen, ‘Catholic Education in the Netherlands,’ in James 
Michael Lee (ed.), Catholic Education in the Western World (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1967), 
pp. 113-154, there p. 127. In 1963, with regard to elementary schools, there were 2,917 
government schools, 3,782 Catholic schools, and 3,816 other schools. In the 1920s, there 
were 3,591 government schools, 2,431 Catholic schools, and 2,203 other schools. 

6 Michela de Giorgio, ‘Het katholieke model,’ in Georges Duby, Michelle Perrot 
(eds.), Geschiedenis van de vrouw: De negentiende eeuw transl. Margreet Blok (Amsterdam, 
1993), pp. 125-156, there pp. 127-128. 
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or the ‘cult of domesticity’.'’ Religion, together with the women who 
supported it, became locked away in the private domain, and this virtu- 
ous domestic environment offered a haven in a heartless world. Women 
were expected to be moral and spiritual guides. From the private realm, 
their virtuousness would extend to the rest of society. As the industrial 
revolution progressed, gender roles became less strict. The (wealthy) 
lady who once was expected to be ‘the Angel in the House’, now 
had to commit herself to the public cause and to exercise her benefi- 
cial influence, for fear of being regarded as a useless creature.” The 
ladies were expected to influence the mothers of poor families, so that 
these mothers in their turn would exert a good influence on the family 
members. It should be noted that the historical image of the woman 
as a ‘useless’ creature was very much determined by class. Women of 
the lower and middle class did not know what idleness was; in order 
to survive they had to work hard. 

One leading feminist historical study in this respect 1s De Pris van de 
liefde: De eerste feministische golf het huwelijksrecht en de vaderlandse geschiedenis 
[The price of love: The first feminist wave, marital law and national history] 
by Marianne Braun.” Braun has researched the historical context of 
the feminist uproar in the nineteenth century.” She too focussed on 
Protestant and liberal women, but her findings are relevant to Catholic 
women as well. The law applied to all women, without distinguishing 
between denominations. Equality of all citizens did not include the 
female gender; according to the Dutch civil code of 1838, some citi- 
zens were not entitled to sign a contract and this applied to almost all 
women. In the eyes of the law some persons were capable of acting 


17 These terms stem from Annemieke van Drenth, Francisca de Haan, The Rise of 
Caring Power: Elizabeth Fry and Josephine Butler in Britain and the Netherlands (Amsterdam, 
1999), p. 16. See also Bonnie Smith, Ladies of the Leisure Class: The Bourgeoises of Northern 
France in the Nineteenth Century (Princeton, 1981), p. 6. 

'8 This metaphor comes from Coventry Patmore’s popular poem “The Angel in the 
House’, in which the poet holds his wife up as a model for all women. The poem was 
originally published in 1854, revised through 1862. 

' Liesbeth Bervoets, Opvoeden tot sociale verantwoordelijkheid: De verzoening van wetenschap, 
ethiek en sekse in Nederland rond de eeuwwisseling (Amsterdam, 1994), pp. 21-23; Marjet 
Derks, ‘Vrouwen, confessionalisering en biografie: Catharina Alberdingk Thijm of 
de eigenaardigheid van een karakter,’ in Annelies van Heijst, Marjet Derks (eds.) 
Terra incognita: Historisch onderzoek naar katholicisme en vrouwelijkheid (Kampen, 1994), pp. 
109-128, there p. 112. 

20 Marianne Braun, De prijs van de liefde: De eerste feministische golf het huwelijksrecht en de 
vaderlandse geschiedenis (Amsterdam, 1992). 
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while others, the so-called personae miserabilis, were not. The last category 
included minors, people who were wards of court (the mentally ill and 
mentally handicapped) and married women. None of these people 
could perform legal acts, even though the law gave different reasons 
for this. Married women were not suspected of having an immature 
mind or of being insane, as applied respectively to minors and those 
of unsound mind. 

Women’s incapacity to act resulted from the legal principles on which 
marriage was based. ‘The man was the head of the family and the wife 
derived her full legal capability from and through her husband. By 
marrying, she voluntarily submitted to his leadership and protection. 
Therefore she was not allowed to do anything without his permission. 
According to the law, it was impossible for two persons to have equal 
rights in one family. However, widows, divorced and unmarried women, 
including religious sisters, were capable of acting.” The law reveals the 
patriarchal character of this period. 

Braun demonstrates that upper middle-class women had already 
been active in charity for some time before 1870.” They helped their 
husbands and sons, in a manner comparable to the activities of the 
Ladies’ Association of Munificence mentioned in the previous chapter. 
Both Protestant and Catholic ladies carried out their activities to benefit 
members of their own sex and children. Braun’s question is whether 
these activities confirmed social injustice, because they did not bring 
about structural change. Was relief for the poor in fact a veiled ‘dis- 
ciplining strategy’, as some other feminist thinkers have suggested?”* 
The benevolent associations of women had brought about a political 
movement, which benefited women by giving them access to academic 
education and equal political rights. Eventually, this served the emanci- 
pation of all women. Braun therefore asks if relief for the poor by rich 
women must be viewed as social patronage or an emancipative and 
liberating breakthrough, because it allowed women to become active 
in the public realm.” She opts for the second answer. 


22 Ibid., pp. 16-18. 

2 Ibid., p. 91. 

2 Selma Sevenhuijsen, De orde van het vaderschap: Politieke debatten over ongehuwd moeder- 
schap, afstamming en het huwelijk in Nederland 1870—1900 (Amsterdam, 1987), pp. 34-35. 
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Braun’s view is too one-dimensional. Through their benevolence the 
ladies started to participate in the public domain and that furthered 
the emancipation of women. For the groups of women that received 
benevolent care, however, this care could actually have been a type of 
control. The ladies had the power to distribute material goods. They 
told others to improve their behaviour and could give or withhold as 
they saw fit. I think the question whether it was a case of disciplining 
and patronising cannot be answered by emphasising only the liberating 
effect on the women in the upper classes. For a theory of care, it is 
crucial to know whether the interests of the care receivers have been 
served as well. I will examine this matter extensively at a later stage. 
First, the situation of girls and women from the working class needs to 
be reviewed. What aid, support or correction did they need? 


Education for Girls 


There are several comprehensive studies about the education of girls 
that need not be summarised here because my only purpose is to discuss 
whether the nineteenth-century working class girls were in need of the 
upbringing and education offered to them by the benevolent ladies and 
charitable sisters. The history of education for girls, from the Middle 
Ages until the present time, shows two permanent characteristics.” Time 
and time again, girls received less education than boys, and children 
from the lower classes were always given less schooling than those from 
the higher classes. When these two factors are added together, the 
conclusion must be that poor girls received very little or no education. 
Another characteristic is that education for all children was concentrated 
on moral-religious instruction until well into the nineteenth century. Boys 
received a more theoretical education or vocational training, whilst girls 
usually learned domestic skills and expertise in the field of care.” 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, the educational 
situation for most layers of the population was impoverished.” The 


ladies with regard to the industrial society is understood, nor their ability to create a 
world of their own with charity. 
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Education Law of 1806 had resulted in a school system with strictly 
separated social classes. The poor and the deprived attended state 
schools, if they went to school at all. Asylums, orphanages and other 
charitable institutes, however, financed education from their own 
resources. Secondary schools did not exist for this group of pupils. 
Vocational training took place in the workplace. Children from the 
middle class attended the more expensive private primary schools. 
Upper-class children were taught at home and they attended private 
boarding schools.” The curriculum depended on the social class of 
the pupil. Poor children were taught reading, writing and arithmetic 
and some history and geography. The main purpose of education was 
to turn them into pious, zealous and obedient people. Even the law 
prescribed that children ought to be trained to be social and virtuous 
Christians.” 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the educational opportunities 
for poor girls were improved, especially due to the private efforts of 
Protestant ladies and Catholic women. In her study of two centuries of 
education for girls, Mineke van Essen points out that new viewpoints on 
the upbringing of girls took root during the first half of the nineteenth 
century.” The family task became a central issue. Marriage, mother- 
hood and housekeeping were considered a woman’s destiny; schol- 
arly ambitions were not within her scope. Under the influence of late 
eighteenth-century pedagogical insights the child was seen as someone 
who had to undergo good influences.” This was also desirable from 
another point of view. In the eyes of the middle class, ‘the mob’ was 
immoral and tended to criminal behaviour. Here too we recognise the 
views of the Enlightenment: illiteracy would lead to a decline in virtue, 
rational knowledge to virtuousness. Therefore, it seemed that the solu- 
tion to social problems was to be found in a good education for the 
people. Mothers were given a socially stabilising role. 

The Society for the Public Weal played a role in the process of 
educational reform as well. This society issued manuals for parents 
and treatises for the organisation of education. Furthermore, it set 
up training for teachers and model schools. Girls were encouraged to 
go to schools too, even though they were taught for a shorter period 


2 Thid., p. 36. 
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than the boys and had a different curriculum. It was essential that 
they would not become savantes, as erudite women were called in those 
days.” Working class girls attended needlework classes and learned 
domestic skills. In fact, this was a kind of vocational education, for 
most of these girls had to help at home, became housemaids, or had 
their own families later on. 

Van Essen describes the slowly developing contrast between state and 
denominational education. There was a growing resistance to the liberal 
Protestant state education, both in orthodox Protestant as in Catho- 
lic circles. Compared to contemporary standards nineteenth-century 
schools were very small. Twenty to 30 pupils were quite normal. Only 
state schools, prestige projects of the council, received governmental 
grants. The state did not support the education provided by religious, 
so they had to earn a living. Running a French boarding school for the 
well-to-do proved to be a reliable source of income for a congregation 
of sisters. Van Essen notices that the boarding schools ran by women 
religious were less expensive than the others. She explains this by say- 
ing (as if sisters could live on air): “the building was there already and 
the sisters did not have to be paid.”** 

After primary school, children sometimes received education at the 
so-called Sunday Schools. ‘This was a kind of reading and writing course 
based on Christian doctrine. Moreover, there were private handicraft 
schools, or ‘sewing shops’, run by more or less experienced seamstresses. 
In this type of education completing the work that had been taken 
on by the head seamstress took priority over teaching; nowadays, we 
would label it as child labour.” There were also knitting schools and 
handicraft schools linked to sister congregations. This type of school 
gave sisters the opportunity to found a primary school while avoiding 
the Act of Admission, laid down in law.” Their contemporaries judged 
that the sewing schools of the sisters, visited by girls from the working 
class, provided better quality than state primary schools.” Many children 
however, girls more so than boys, never even entered a school.” 


33 See Mineke Bosch, Het geslacht van de wetenschap: Vrouwen en hoger onderwijs in Nederland 
1878-1948 (Amsterdam, 1994), pp. 83-110; see for a general characteristic of intellec- 
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Girls from the better classes did not receive a secondary education 
until after 1880. This development was brought about by factors such 
as the first feminist wave and the beginning of a new educational 
movement, as well as the tendency of professionalisation, i.e. to work 
in a more systematic, skilled and trained way.” Actually, teaching was 
the first profession that required official professional qualifications. 
The government already in 1827 offered a number of scholarships for 
girls who wanted to become teachers. Teacher training schools did not 
yet exist, but the scholarships enabled young women to receive extra 
training and to learn about the profession. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the educational task was seen as an extension of 
a mother’s task, especially the education of girls and young children. 
This allowed unmarried women to realise their so-called ‘spiritual 
motherhood’. The scholarships and later the teacher training schools 
completed the professionalisation of female teachers.“ Teaching was 
therefore the first female profession and Catholic sisters constituted an 
important part of the group of Dutch teachers.*! The educationists 
were mostly upper-class men and their views mirrored their religious- 
moral beliefs. In the education of girls, even more so than of boys, the 
final achievement level and educational purpose were defined in terms 
of moral-religious concepts of civilisation. Consequently, Gerard van 
Westerloo was mistaken when he assumed that the emphasis on the 
moral and religious aspects in Roosje’s upbringing, as well as the surplus 
of needlework, were typical of a sister school. In the nineteenth- and 
the first half of the twentieth century, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
orphanages offered a lot of ‘religion’ in their education;* and all girls, 
with the exception of upper-class girls, were raised and educated to 
become a proper housewife. 


° Ibid., p. 81. 

4 Thurlings, Van wie is de school? (see above, n. 15), pp. 34-35. 
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Social relations in the nineteenth century were based on the four states: 
the aristocracy, the respectable class or upper middle class, the lower 
middle class, and the working class. The lower middle class consisted 
of workers and shopkeepers, teachers, lower civil servants and house- 
maids; during periods of economic hardship, the working class also 
included the unemployed. The target group of the nineteenth century 
benefactors existed for the greater part of women and girls from the 
working class, many of whom were poorly educated, or had no educa- 
tion at all. This was also true for the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child. 
Most of the girls who left their asylums were headed for a future as a 
housemaid, as will become clear in the next chapters. The girls served 
strangers, or their own relatives. The women at the very bottom of the 
social scale were prostitutes, prison inmates or alcoholics. 

Female benefactors were an elitist group and most women from lower 
classes had to worry about daily interests. Yet the two groups were closely 
interconnected. The women from both worlds met in the homes of the 
rich.** Poor ‘governesses’ from the lower middle class usually took care 
of upper-class children, and every rich benefactor had housemaids (and 
sometimes even a male servant) to do the housekeeping, Consequently, 
benefactors went out to do good, but they overlooked the fact that the 
target group was în their own homes. Most housemaids and governesses 
came from the working class, or lower middle class. 

In Luiden van een andere beweging: Huishoudelijke arbeid in Nederland 
1840—1920 [People of a different faction: Domestic work in the Netherlands 
(1840—-1920)|, Jannie Poelstra explains the social context of the job of 
housemaid in 1840-1920, exactly the time during which the children’s 
homes of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child were founded. Most 
former pupils found their way to this profession; Roosje Vonk was one 
of them. Poelstra describes the kind of life a housemaid had, and the 
tension existing between the servants and their masters. Several figures 
demonstrate the extent of the phenomenon. In 1856, the Netherlands 
counted more than 170.000 servants, for whom servant taxes had to be 
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paid. More than one third worked as domestic servants, the remainder 
as farm labourers.*® Although the women started to do an increasing 
number of other jobs in the course of time, around the turn of the 
century more than forty percent of working women were maids.“ In 
1849, ‘housemaid’ was the first among the registered women’s profes- 
sions. More than forty per cent of all working women were employed 
in domestic work; in towns this was as much as fifty per cent. These 
housemaids mostly came from the poorest layers of society, which 
included smallholders, small leaseholders and day labourers, unem- 
ployed people and the deprived. 

From the 1840s onwards the so-called ‘servants’ issue’ came to the 
fore. In fact, the wealthy had become dissatisfied with the servants’ lack 
of servitude. The problem continued until the Second World War.” 
It should be underlined that the issue was mainly a social collision 
between women, because higher and upper middle-class women ruled 
their household and dominated their mostly female servants.” The 
close and often problematic contact between ladies and working class 
women took place in the private sphere of the affluent. Some feminist 
authors, like Braun, identify relief for the poor as an early stage of 
women’s liberation. Others, like Jannie Poelstra, come to the opposite 
conclusion. She chooses the perspective of the housemaids and views 
relief for the poor as a disciplining strategy. 

According to Poelstra, the relation between the wealthy and their 
servants was a mixture of dependency and condescending behaviour. 
The wealthy needed many servants to maintain their social standing 
and for their daily upkeep. However, they regarded their personnel as 
inferior people: as ‘people of a different faction’, as they said in those 
days.” Female servants enjoyed even less standing than male servants 
and all servants held a position situated somewhere between slaves and 
citizens. The civil code of 1838 had established that all people could 
equally claim the protection of their person and goods.” Slavery was 
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legally prohibited; in practice, however, the working days of housemaids, 
in particular, were long, their spare time and freedom of movement 
limited and their wages were so low that the conditions resembled slav- 
ery. In conflicts, the employers found the law on their side.” Moreover, 
an unknown number of the housemaids were sexually abused by the 
men or sons of the house, or by the male servants.” Among the lower 
middle class and with smallholders the distance between the employer 
and the servant was not as great, but did housemaids therefore have a 
better life there? The wages were still low and submission was demanded 
just as much. 

Whose problem was the servants’ issue? The economic situation of 
the working class in the nineteenth century was poignant.’ An increas- 
ing number of people were accused of theft, including thefts that were 
committed by personnel within the homes of the wealthy.” The social 
tension between rich and poor people living under the same roof 
grew as well. The affluent complained that their personnel were not 
helpful enough, as the title of a satirical treatise from 1856 teaches us: 
Dienstboden de ergste plaag des levens [Housemaids, the worst plague in life}.°° 
The main solution suggested by the middle class was: education. The 
Society for the Public Weal suggested ‘family patronage’ and distributed 
educational books such as Zafereelen uit het leven van dienstbaren [Scenes from 
the lives of servants)” 

Catholics produced books in the same vein later on, with a similar 
moral message. Rebellion had to be restricted as well as laziness, speak- 
ing evil, stealing, excessive eating and drinking and sexual promiscuity. 
The Catholic publication De godvruchtige dienstmaagd [The pious housemaid] 
claimed that religion could reinforce that message.” That treatise enu- 
merated all the activities that a maid performed, from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night. In everything she did, she had to follow religious 
examples. Memorising Bible texts or imagining the great saints she had 


5 Poelstra, Luiden van een andere beweging (see above, n. 45), pp. 33-37. 

5 Ibid., p. 399. 

* IJ. Brugmans, De arbeidende klasse in Nederland in de 19e eeuw 1813—1870, 7th ed. 
(1967); Jacques Giele, Arbeidersleven in Nederland 1850—1914 (Nijmegen, 1979). 

5 Poelstra, Luiden van een andere beweging (see above, n. 45), p. 63. 

5 Ibid., pp. 39, 59. 

5 Thid., pp. 64-67. 

58 De godvruchtige dienstmaagd, of Dagelijksche oefeningen in al hare werken: benevens gewich- 
tige waarschuwingen aangaande de pligten van knechten en dienstmaagden, zeer gewichtig voor alle 
christenen (Amsterdam, n.y). 
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to think: “When I clean the dishes, I have to imitate the spirit in which 
Christ washed the feet of his Apostles.” The social view exemplified 
in these treatises could be summarised as follows: ‘God had created 
social differences’ and therefore the master should be respected." The 
servants were the ones who had to change. Only now and then it was 
suggested that the masters should give their personnel a place in the 
family and treat them well in sickness and old age.” How this turned 
out in actual practice was clear from what Roosje Vonk experienced 
as a servant: she was thrown out several times. 

Female servants received most of the blame in the servants’ issue.” 
Around 1850 they were seen as immoral beings who were unaware 
of their obligations. The upper-class thought the girls’ mothers were 
to blame; they should have given their children a better upbringing. 
Poelstra claims that this view led to initiatives to educate the poor. 
The Society for the Public Weal gave ladies the authority to supervise 
asylums and to educate girls, and some ladies took initiatives themselves. 
Poelstra calculated that 46 per cent of the 125 existing institutes in 
Amsterdam had women board members. For the most part, these were 
new institutes, such as sewing- and knitting schools, nursery schools, 
and shelters for fallen women, Sunday Schools and institutes for the 
sick.®* What the housemaids themselves thought of this is unknown. 
Their opinion was not asked, not even in the feminist circles of that 
time. At the National Exhibition of Women’s Work, in 1898, only one 
congress day was reserved for the work of housemaids.” Employers 
were invited as the keynote speakers on this subject. The single servant 
who gave a lecture was reprimanded for having spoken too freely and 
‘overflowing with hate for the class concerned’. 


5 Ibid., p. 12. 

° Ibid., p. 14. 

êl Maternus Goyens, De deugdzame dienstmeid in hare plichten onderwezen (Mechelen, 
1901), p. 79. 

° Poelstra, Luiden van een andere beweging (see above, n. 45), p. 64. 

° Ibid., pp. 85-86. 

®t Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

°° Maria Grever, Berteke Waaldijk, Feministische openbaarheid: De Nationale Tentoonstelling 
van Vrouwenarbeid in 1898 (Amsterdam, 1998). 

°° Jannie Poelstra, ‘Liefdewerk oud papier: Een eeuw uitvoerend huishoudelijk werk,’ 
in Rineke van Gaalen, Marijke Gijswijt-Hofstra (ed), Gezond en wel: Vrouwen en de zorg 
voor gezondheid in de twintigste eeuw (Amsterdam, 1989), pp. 53-73, there p. 54. 
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A constant factor in the period Poelstra describes is the low esteem for 
housemaids and their social exclusion, not to mention stigmatisation.°’ 
She notes that the training in domestic matters and the sewing and 
knitting classes did not change anything. When factory work became 
available towards the end of the nineteenth century, many girls preferred 
it over domestic service.” Although being a servant had become a very 
unpopular job, many girls were still working as housemaids, because 
they had to contribute to the family income or because they were on 
their own, like Roosje. The girls themselves preferred to have day jobs 
rather than being servants day and night. 

Poelstra discerns an educational and a socially involved approach. The 
educational approach consisted of the training and education of the 
housemaids. In the socially involved approach, the employers tried to 
give the housemaids a place in their family circle, be it ever so humble. 
Poelstra considers that both approaches were aimed at protecting the 
interests of the rich. She identifies both approaches as ‘civilisation 
offensives’: social strategies aimed at control. If we compare Poelstra’s 
findings with those of Van Essen, Poelstra is indeed quite negative about 
the formation and education for girls during the nineteenth century. 
While Van Essen convinces us that, from the point of view of women’s 
emancipation, some education is better than none, Poelstra criticises 
the contents of the education, which only served to overemphasise class 
and gender roles. Once again, we are confronted with the topics that I 
discussed at the end of the previous chapter: was benevolence perhaps 
first and foremost in the interest of the wealthy themselves? Were the 
poor overloaded with care against their will? Was their situation turn- 
ing from bad to worse? 


Beyond the Thesis of the ‘Civilisation Offensive’ 


Liesbeth Bervoets has also examined and criticised the ‘thesis of the 
civilization offensive’. In Opvoeden tot sociale verantwoordelykhed [Educating 
to social responsibility] she investigates the transition of philanthropy to 


®© Tleen Montijn, Leven op stand 1890—1940 (Amsterdam, 1998), pp. 211-245. 

6&8 W, Schilstra, Vrouwenarbeid in landbouw en industrie in Nederland in de tweede helft van 
de negentiende eeuw, reprint 1940 (Nijmegen, 1976), pp. 30-46. Housemaids were not 
counted in this study. 
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social work. Bervoets too—and this is becoming monotonous—exclu- 
sively focuses on the tradition of benevolence by social-liberal, mostly 
Protestant, women. Bervoets portrays the new rise of social work as a 
typical women’s profession at the end of the nineteenth century. She 
does not agree with most thinkers who view this type of professionalisa- 
tion as the exercise of disciplining force.” Her main argument is that 
a preconceived contradiction between class and gender underlies the 
thesis of the ‘civilisation offensive’, so it can no longer be investigated 
how the relations between classes and sexes actually did develop. In 
fact, she objects to (Model 1 of) charity as one-way action, which grants 
agency only to the benefactors, but she also moves beyond the idea 
of exchange that is central in Van Leeuwen’s ‘logic of charity’, which 
was Classified in the previous chapter as Model 2: charity as two-way 
interaction. According to Bervoets, the socio-liberal renovation move- 
ment, as well as social work that resulted from it, has contributed to 
the redefinition of social relations between men and women, poor 
and rich, state and citizens. Bervoets implicitly states that the rise of 
professional social work had positive effects for the groups that recewed 
the professional care, which is congruent with my assumption that in 
destitute circumstances any care is better than no care at all. 
According to Bervoets, in the thesis of the civilisation offensive the 
power of benefactors is greatly overestimated, since it is assumed that 
social care was forced upon the receivers of care. The notion of ‘dis- 
ciplining’ itself suggests a massive conflict of interests. Bervoets does 
agree with these points of criticism to some extent, but in her opinion, 
they raise more problems than they solve. To replace the thesis of the 
civilisation offensive, she introduces the notion ‘caring power’. She 
derives this concept from Annemieke van Drenth, who in turn based 
her view on Michel Foucault.” Without any further theoretical con- 
siderations, Bervoets applies the notion to the object of her research: 


®© According to Bervoets, Opvoeden tot sociale verantwoordelijkheid (see above, n. 19), 
p. 23 note 60: the concept “civilisation offensive’ was introduced by the historian Piet de 
Rooy, Werklozenzorg en werkloosheidsbestrijding 1917-1940 (Amsterdam, 1979). The concept 
was an interpretation of ‘forces of organized virtue’, a notion from Christopher Lasch 
in Haven in a Heartless world: The family besieged (New York, 1977). 

7 Bervoets relies in Opvoeden tot sociale verantwoordelijkheid (see above, n. 19), p. 23 
note 59, on Annemieke van Drenth with regard to Foucault. Van Drenth introduced 
the notion ‘caring power’ in her dissertation De zorg om het Philipsmeige: Fabrieksmeisjes in 
de elektrotechnische industrie in Eindhoven 1900—1960 (Zutphen, 1991). Van Drenth based 
her interpretation of Foucault on the study of Hubert Dreyfus, Paul Rabinow, Michel 
Foucault: Beyond Structuralism and Hermeneutics. With an Afterword by Michel Foucault (New 
York, 1982). 
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social work as a profession mostly of women. She states that the notion 
of ‘caring power’ is meant to discuss “the entanglement of power and 
knowledge and the sliding scale of the repressive and non-repressive 
exercise of power.”7! 

By ‘caring power’ Bervoets means non-violent interference without 
any force. People who exercise this subtle type of power attempt to get 
the voluntary co-operation of people involved.” Social workers tried to 
do this. Their social mission was saving the people in their care from 
prostitution, abusive drinking and poverty. In order to achieve this co- 
operation, they gathered intimate information on the life style of the 
people in distress, and recorded their findings in files. This knowledge 
became a means to exercise control, for the corpus of knowledge made 
it possible for them to influence the lives of the people even more effec- 
tively. Elaborated scholarly views on care and social care practices as we 
know them today are a relatively new discovery, or so Bervoets believes. 
Sociology came into existence at the end of the nineteenth century and 
its body of knowledge entailed all kinds of regulations with regard to 
social care. For the first time, care became a scholarly subject; Bervoets 
claims that earlier on ‘care was as accidental as incidental’.” 

Bervoets’s critique fits into Model 2 of charity as two-way interaction; 
her thinking represents theoretical progress. She seeks an explanation 
of benevolence as more than mere supremacy and discipline, she offers 
a more subtle conception of power. She successfully questions the 
masculine dominance in charity theories and rises above the caricature 
that charity was one-way action. Another theoretical progress lies in her 
idea of charitable interaction as the reshaping of people’s inner self, 
both on the side of those who gave and received charitable care. Com- 
pared to Van Leeuwen’s ‘logic of charity’ (introduced in Chapter 3) 
Bervoets underlines that charity affected people’s self-understanding 
and inner life. This goes beyond the idea of ‘exchange’ and refers to 
a more complicated human interaction. 

Bervoets’s definition of care and power also raises some questions. 
Was care indeed an accidental and incidental matter before social work 
was introduced? Whose point of view is echoed here: that of the pro- 
fessional social workers, or that of the people they cared for? We must 
not forget that poor people did take care of themselves, otherwise they 


7! Bervoets, Opvoeden tot sociale verantwoordelijkheid (see above, n. 19), p. 26. 
72 Ibid. 
5 Ibid., p. 19. 
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would not have survived. It must have been a huge effort for them to 
scrape enough money together to buy food and prepare it, to clothe 
themselves and keep themselves clean, to house themselves and keep 
their dwellings free of vermin, and to care for children, sick and old 
people in their own environment. Perhaps the social workers saw this 
care as accidental and incidental, for they thought it their task to 
instruct the poor in all the sub sectors of daily life. ‘Theoretical thinkers 
should not copy an elitist perspective, but Bervoets’s statement about 
accidental and incidental care illustrates that she shares the point of 
view of the social workers. Poor people had had to survive for genera- 
tions without the care of social workers. Apparently they managed even 
though it must have been quite a task in bitter poverty, especially for 
the women who had to do most of the work. Care existed before social 
workers arrived. However, we hardly know how care was provided and 
organised then. 

Yet, Bervoets is right to question how the caring activities of the 
nineteenth-century social workers should be named and understood. She 
contends that until now the historiography of this profession has been 
too exclusively described in terms of gender. Her suggestion is to look at 
it in terms of class. This seems correct to me, but a third denominator 
that Bervoets systematically neglects, is religion. She only concentrates 
on the social liberal tradition and does not know how to deal with 
religious components.’* She holds that social work originated from the 
social liberal tradition alone, and that older types of poor relief would 
not have been oriented towards change, but towards continuation. I 
believe that social work was not the exclusive heir of sociology, but fit- 
ted into the female benevolent tradition I have described. This was a 
tradition of house calls, material support, economic sustenance and educa- 
tion of the lower class. However, the stereotype of benevolence contrasts 
nicely with Bervoets’s praise of professional social work as aimed at 
social and individual elevation. Social work was not exclusively related 
to the rise of sociology, as Bervoets claims. It also had parallels with 
women’s religiously inspired activities (like those of Protestant women 
and Catholic ladies and sisters) in the nineteenth century.” 


7t Ibid., p. 26: talking about priests and religious men and women, she suggests that 
the religious who entered a religious community were ordained Just like priests. However, 
becoming a priest is a sacrament (for men only) and requires a special blessing. 

3 MJ. van Lieburg, ‘De rode draad in de geschiedenis van het Nederlandse diako- 
nessenwezen: over de erfenis van diakonessen en diakonen, in Martien Pijnenburg, 
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The complex intertwining of care and power, which support the concep- 
tion of charity as two-way interaction, rather than charity as one-way 
action, is the leitmotiv in this chapter. The well-to-do took initiatives to 
help and educate the deprived. ‘They had the power to define the action 
required and the means to carry it out. The poor and the affluent did 
not simply live in separate domains, however, and the poor were able 
to act and react as well. These two groups encountered each other and 
sometimes collided in the houses of the rich. On the one hand there 
existed an asymmetrical relationship between rich and poor, on the 
other hand there was a reciprocal dependency. Rich people were in 
power and the housemaid was a kind of modern slave. Nevertheless, 
there was a two-way dependency, for the wealthy needed personnel 
for their everyday existence, while poor women needed a job to earn 
their living. (This complex power balance is brilliantly expressed in the 
movie Gosford Park, were the people from ‘upstairs’ and ‘downstairs’ are 
involved in all kinds of secret relationships, while the social convention 
demands a strict distinction between the two spheres.) The servants’ 
issue was the social expression of a huge social tension, and to a great 
extent it was a collision between women, because some women ruled 
the household and others worked in it. 

Women’s studies have paid a lot of attention to the emancipative 
contribution of nineteenth-century female benefactors and female social 
workers. Nevertheless, a crucial point is ‘hidden from history’:” the 
ladies only could be so active, because poor women (inadequately paid 
and badly treated) did their housekeeping for them.’ My suggestion is 
to apply the feminist critique on men to these rich ladies. The critique 
states that men—as well as rich ladies—did not acknowledge the work 
of women in the private domain, although it was only because of it 


Paul van Mansum (eds.), Voor zorg gekozen: een uitdagende erfenis: Een dankbetuiging aan reli- 
gieuzen, diakonessen en diakonen voor hun bijdrage aan de Nederlandse gezondheids- en ouderenzorg 
(Nijmegen, 2000), pp. 31-37. 

76 Gosford Park, directed by Robert Altman (2001). 

" Hidden from History: 300 Years of Women’s Oppression and the Fight against it (London, 
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78 I apply Susan Moller Okin’s analysis of power relations between men and women 
in Susan Moller Okin, Justice, Gender and the Family (n.p., 1989) to the nineteenth- century 
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that they were able to be active in the public arena. The ladies could 
only manifest themselves in public, because women from a different 
class provided care in their wealthy homes. This care arrangement 
was not a private solution; it must be understood as a social-gender 
power structure. Only then, does it become clear how problematic 
the separation between private and public really is. The same sphere 
that was domestic or private to the ladies meant ‘paid work’ to the 
housemaids. A historical feminist theory of care has to take both of 
these social dimensions seriously, rethink the problematic boundaries 
between public and private where care is concerned, and acknowledge 
the power inequality between the social groups of women. 

Women’s studies in general have been dominated for a long time 
by the opposition between (political) rights and care, in which only 
the former was regarded as the elevated and truly feminist objective. 
Care was only valued as far as it led to (political) rights. Furthermore 
feminist thinkers endorsed the thesis of the civilisation offensive. The 
charitable and benevolent care of the well-to-do was seen as a hid- 
den way of exercising (politically charged) power that was not exactly 
beneficial to the care receivers. Apparently, it is still difficult to view 
care as an important aspect of human existence and as an entity with 
autonomous value, whether this care is given in the public or in the 
private domain. 

In the course of this chapter, it has become apparent that benevolence 
was influenced by three factors: gender, class and religion. These factors 
affect each other and need to be considered in their mutual dynamics. 
We have seen that the researchers discussed in this chapter attached 
different meanings to these factors. All of them agree on gender as an 
important factor. In addition, they mention class as a contributing factor, 
sometimes even as the more influential factor. Bervoets in particular 
agrees with the latter idea. Upper-class men provided care too, she 
says—and this supports my findings in the previous chapter. Unfor- 
tunately, the afore-mentioned authors mostly ignore religion. Bervoets 
did at least try to shed light on the relation between care and power. 
She avoided extremes by refusing to consider benevolence (and social 
work) as either a liberating progression (as Braun stated) or a repressive 
civilising discipline (the position of Poelstra). Searching for a more subtle 
distinction, Bervoets shifted from the concept of ‘civilisation offensive’ 
to the notion of ‘caring power’. She wanted to express that social work 
was the ‘intervention that shaped someone else’s reality’, even though 
this did not automatically mean that care receivers were forced. 
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The previous discussion makes clear that two points need further 
analysis. First of all the neglected factor of religion: how did reli- 
gion (interwoven with gender and class) influence nineteenth-century 
benevolence by rich women towards poor women? Secondly, there is 
the notion of caring power: how were care and power mixed? Did 
care turn into power, or power turn into care? Was caring a means of 
exercising power, and how did religion influence care and power? For- 
tunately, Annemieke van Drenth, the scholar who originally introduced 
the notion of ‘caring power’, has carried out research on religion as a 
determinant. In cooperation with the historian Francisca de Haan she 
wrote The Rise of Caring Power, an outstanding study on religion as one 
of the motivating forces for two female Protestant benefactors in the 
nineteenth century. The next chapter is dedicated to this book. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


POWERFUL AND EMPOWERING CARE: 
CONFESSION AND CHARITY 


Introduction 


‘Religion’ as a determining or co-determining factor in the benevolent 
actions of women has not been the subject of much research. A favour- 
able exception is the study of Van Drenth and De Haan, The Rise of 
Caring Power, about the philanthropy of two Protestant ladies, Elizabeth 
Fry and Josephine Butler.’ In this book, the interconnection between 
religion, class, care and gender is linked to ‘caring power’, a concept 
based on Foucault. According to my interpretation, Van Drenth and 
De Haan show that religious conviction motivated the benevolence of 
nineteenth-century women and was also its main purpose.” They offer 
a critique of the thesis of the civilisation offensive and rise above Model 
l of charity as one-way action by pointing out the constructive aspect 
of charitable care. Subsequently, they link this aspect to religion and 
femininity. They argue that the bourgeois women Fry and Butler were 
motivated by their Christian faith to help their fellow human beings. 
Furthermore, their faith determined the humanising character of their 
care and enabled them to transform people’s inner selves. Using the 
notion of ‘caring power’ as an approach has provided important new 
insights, since it explicitly recognises the two active participants who 
are involved in charity and it pays attention to the moral dimensions 
of charity. However, Van Drenth and De Haan only highlight the posi- 
tive aspects and ignore the restrictive side. Why are the philanthropic 
benefactresses solely discussed in a positive light? Not everything they 
did, was done well. Why do Van Drenth and De Haan denounce the 


! Annemieke van Drenth, Francisca de Haan, The Rise of Caring Power: Elizabeth Fry 
and Josephine Butler in Britain and the Netherlands (Amsterdam, 1999) (hereafter cited as 
Van Drenth, De Haan). 

2 See also Els Maeckelberghe, ‘Review: The Rise of Caring Power, in Tijdschrift voor 
genderstudies 4 (2001)3, p. 58. 
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care given by women in the domestic domain while they praise care in 
the public domain? And why are they so negative about Catholic care 
practices, although they have done no comparative research? 


Approach and Definitions 


In the previous chapter, religion proved to be a factor that was practi- 
cally ignored by many feminist historians who wrote about nineteenth- 
century benefactresses.’ Fortunately, this cannot be said about The Rise of 
Caring Power: Elizabeth Fry and Josephine Butler in Britain and the Netherlands, 
written by the educationalist Annemieke van Drenth and the historian 
Francisca De Haan.* 

Compared to earlier research in the field of benevolence of women, 
the authors have made significant progress. They have given women 
a position in the historiography of the welfare state and revealed their 
contribution to social history. Moreover, they also show convincingly that 
care cannot be extensively described in terms of control and suprem- 
acy. They also illustrate that religion was both a personal motive for 
benefactresses as well as an important objective in philanthropic work. 
Next, they try to reconsider the factors of class, gender and religion 
in their interrelation. They also examine the importance of religion as 
such, not merely because it instigated activities in the public domain. 
In addition, they encourage historians to disclose their preconceived 
presuppositions. Finally, they denounce the frequently used antithesis 
between justice and politics on the one hand and religiously motivated 
care on the other. 

Because of its innovatory methodology and concepts Van Drenth 
and De Haan’s unique book deserves appreciation but also criticism. I 
will add comments to my outline as well as critical remarks. In order 
to set out my own theoretical insights, I will deal briefly with long 
passages from The Rise of Caring Power, and elaborate on details that I 
find significant. I will especially review the theoretical argumentation 


3 See Bonnie Smith, Ladies of the Leisure Class: The Bourgeoises of Northern France in the 
Nineteenth Century (Princeton, 1981), p. 8. 

* Annemieke van Drenth, in her review of Liefdewerk, thought that I overestimated 
religion in the sisters’ charity and did not acknowledge ambivalences, but how I 
understand her she underlines the importance of religion as well and has praise only 
for Fry and Butler. See Annemieke van Drenth, ‘Surplus van de liefde,’ in Historica 
(February, 2004), p. 26, there p. 26. 
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about the concept of “caring power’ and the discussion about religion and 
denomination. By denomination I refer to organised religious groups 
that constitute a church or movement. By faith or religion, I mean the 
more general phenomenon of having a religious outlook on life; in 
nineteenth-century Western Europe this was a Christian outlook. Van 
Drenth and De Haan discuss denomination as well as religion and 
refer to both as ‘religion’. 

Annemieke van Drenth introduces the concept of caring power in her 
dissertation De zorg om het Philipsmeisje: Fabrieksmeisjes in de electrotechnische 
industrie in Eindhoven 1900—1960 | Caring about the Philips’s girls: Factory girls 
in the electrotechnical industry of Eindhoven 1900—1960], where she states: “I 
use ‘caring power’ as a concept where the emphasis is on the effect of 
this type of power. I take an interest in defining the content and forma- 
tion of youthfulness and femininity. Caring power does not control by 
means of force or violence, but operates by gathering knowledge about 
individual people and developing an interest in their inner self.” 

Van Drenth rejects the assumption that the education of factory 
girls only served the purpose of economic interests.° She postulates a 
new concept of power: power as an expression of social commitment, 
which results in variable and therefore dynamic relations. This power 
operates through care by the exploration and ‘administration’ of the 
girls’ inner self. The annotation indicates that this concept of power 
originated from Michel Foucault.’ The source of Van Drenth’s inter- 
pretation of Foucault, however, here and elsewhere in the dissertation, 
are not Foucault’s own texts, but a 1982 interpretative Foucault study 
by Hubert Dreyfus and Paul Rabinow, with an epilogue by the mas- 
ter himself.® Since Foucault had modified his power concept several 
times and it is heavily criticised by philosophers and historians, Van 
Drenth’s theoretical foundation of the concept of caring power is a 
little undersized. 

In her dissertation on Philips’s girls, Van Drenth explains that she 
modified Foucault’s concept of power. In a note she mentions that Fou- 
cault spoke of disciplining and normalisation while she does not apply 


> Annemieke van Drenth, De zorg om het Philipsmeisje: Fabrieksmeisjes in de elektrotechnische 
industrie in Eindhoven (1900-1960) (Zutphen, 1991), p. 15. 

ê Ibid., pp. 47-49. 

7 Ibid. The notes 214 and 215 on these pages refer to Michel Foucault. 

® Hubert Dreyfus, Paul Rabinow, Michel Foucault: Beyond Structuralism and Hermeneutics. 
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these elements to her concept of ‘caring power’.? In The Rise of Caring 
Power, the annotation reveals that Dreyfus and Rabinow are still the 
most important source. This is also the case in a later publication, in 
which Van Drenth, again in a footnote, explicitly agues: “In contrast 
to the power concept of Foucault, which is mainly defined in terms of 
normalization and disciplining, I use his idea of a productive power.” 
I conclude that Van Drenth’s Foucault-based concept of ‘caring power’ 
only highlights the productive, i.e. constructive, side of power, not the 
restrictive and disciplining side. 

The Rise of Caring Power begins with a quotation about power: “If 
power is not a thing, or the control of a set of institutions, or the hidden 
rationality of history, then the task for the analyst is to identify how it 
operates.”!! These words originate from Dreyfus and Rabinow.”? The 
task Van Drenth and De Haan have set themselves is not to find out 
what power is, but how it operates.'’ Next, they define their central 
concepts, care and power. This results in the following historical pic- 
ture. On the one hand, nineteenth-century benefactresses were active 
in establishing caring power. On the other hand, they themselves 
were the outcome of a process of caring power that moulded them 
as female social subjects. Both processes occurred from 1800 onwards. 
This description is followed by the definition, but in comparison with 
the opening quotation of the book, something has changed. Now the 
adjective ‘caring’ is put in front of ‘power’: “Basically, caring power is 
a mode of power that operates through care, that is, a commitment 
to the well-being of others.”'* Not ‘care’, but ‘power’ is suddenly the 


9 Van Drenth, De zorg om het Philipsmeisje (see above, n. 5), p. 49 note 215. 

10 Annemieke van Drenth, “Twee rozenhoedjes in de fabriek: Katholieke zorg om 
een betwiste vrouwelijke identiteit,’ in Annelies van Heijst, Marjet Derks (eds.), Zerra 
incognita: Historisch onderzoek naar katholicisme en vrouwelijkheid (Kampen, 1994), pp. 129-148, 
there p. 134 note 10. 

"Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 11. 

2 Dreyfus, Rabinow, Michel Foucault (see above, n. 8), p. 185. The book was first 
published in 1982 and again in 1983 in a revised edition. Van Drenth and De Haan 
used the first edition of 1982 and Foucault’s ‘Afterword’ was there on pp. 208-226. 
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his ‘Afterword’ in Dreyfus, Rabinow, Michel Foucault (see above, n. 8 and 12) p. 217: 
“To put it bluntly, I would say that to begin the analysis with a ‘how’ is to suggest that 
power as such does not exist.” Because Foucault is trying to leave reification behind (a 
way of thinking that follows from the question what is power?) he asks how is power 
exercised ? 

1 Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 11. 
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substantive here. It seems reasonable to ask if this study is about power, 
in a caring mode. Or, is it about care that is powerful or empowering? 
Is the study about ‘caring power’, about ‘empowering care’, or about 
‘powerful care’? Their book does not really answer this question. 

In the view of Van Drenth and De Haan, Fry and Butler epitomised 
social change. Before their time, the socially deprived were kept under 
control by means of violent cruelty. From the middle of the eight- 
eenth century onwards, prisoners, slaves and other people from the 
lower classes were increasingly regarded as human beings whose equal 
status was based either on a natural right, or on a God-given right.’° 
The exercise of violence gave way to treatment with care. After this 
brief explanation, Van Drenth and De Haan elucidate their view on 
women and care. They make a clear distinction between private and 
public and oppose the automatism of the link between women and 
care: “We would like to emphasise our point of view that ‘care’ is not 
intrinsically linked to women or the home.” Focusing on the public 
domain, they say, follows from their wish to write women’s history, 
and this requires the exploration of the new role of women in public 
care.'® (The boundaries between the domains themselves should be 
criticised—as Tronto has stated—including the appraisal of the public 
domain as more relevant than the private domain.) Van Drenth and 
De Haan emphasise that they want to expose the historical character 
and the presumed naturalness of care in relation to women. They 
argue that too little attention has been paid to the fact that caring 
power created the context for the women’s movement. At this point 
in history, women began to take responsibility for those of their own 
sex. This sense of collective gender identity led to the establishment of 
small organisations made up of women, and these organisations laid 
the foundation for the middle- and upper-class women’s movement. 
After this description, Van Drenth and De Haan relate their history. I 
will set out their arguments with added commentary. 


5 Joan Tronto, Moral Boundaries: A Political Argument for an Ethic of Care (New York, 
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The Quaker Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845) devoted herself to female 
prisoners. She introduced kind treatment as an efficient strategy for 
changing behaviour. The Evangelical Josephine Butler (1828-1909) 
became famous for campaigning against the Contagious Diseases Act 
in Britain. During the 1860s, this act allowed the British police to 
arrest women whom they suspected of prostitution and to give them 
a physical examination. Like Fry, Butler pleaded for a more humane 
treatment; she considered that prostitution could only be restrained by 
‘kindness in action’.'? Both women served as a source of inspiration 
to others and were the ideologists of a care reform movement. They 
proclaimed their opinions in numerous publications and speeches, 
organised care in the public domain according to their views and gath- 
ered co-workers around them. (According to ‘Tronto’s care theory they 
were mainly occupied with the first and second phases of care, even 
though they did have direct contact with the care receivers involved). 
Van Drenth and De Haan regard Fry and Butler as representatives 
of the interconnections between religion, caring, power and the rise 
of the women’s movement.” Both women carried out their work not 
because of a (political) belief in equal rights for women. Because of 
their faith, they saw—and treated—prisoners and prostitutes as human 
beings equal to other people. 

Subsequently, Van Drenth and De Haan separate their research 
questions into four points of interest: opinions about power, the role of 
religion in power, care as an element of social relations, and the con- 
nection with gender. I will first relate their explanation of these points. 
As stated above, their power concept is based upon Foucault’s concept of 
power as a productive principle. Foucault developed this concept in 
order to understand how social practices work, but the authors note 
that he was not always consistent in his ideas about power—a com- 
ment they base upon a reference to Dreyfus and Rabinow. However, 
the authors do not dwell on this aspect. From their annotations, it is 
evident that Dreyfus and Rabinow took this inconsistency seriously to 
the extent that they ended their book by raising several fundamental 
questions addressed to Foucault. Foucault replied to their queries in the 
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epilogue of their book. He answered that not power, but the way people 
were made subjects was his key concept: “I would like to say, first of 
all, what has been the goal of my work during the last twenty years. 
It has not been to analyse the phenomena of power, nor to elaborate 
the foundation of such an analysis. My objective, instead, has been to 
create a history of the different modes by which, in our culture, human 
beings are made subjects.” 

Van Drenth and De Haan, however, do not question the way Foucault 
shifts from ‘power’ to ‘disciplining forces on the subject’. They set to 
work on the concept of productive power.” They see Fry and Butler as 
perfect examples of what they think Foucault has described. Fry gave 
female prisoners a choice with her plans of kindness. ‘That choice was 
either to give up drinking and playing cards, or remain subject to the 
horrid prison regime. 

Van Drenth and De Haan claim that they also follow Foucault in 
their interpretation of religion. In addition to his description of general 
modes of power, they identify a specific type, namely ‘pastoral power’. 
According to Van Drenth and De Haan, Foucault located its origin in 
the Middle Ages, when the clergy promised individual salvation in the 
next life. Pastoral power was imperative, made a total claim on and 
monopolised people’s lives.” Pastoral power could only be exercised 
on the basis of inside knowledge, knowledge of people’s innermost 
secrets, feelings and thoughts. Or, as Foucault called it: the truth of 
the individual himself: In his view, a paradigmatic historical shift took 
place when the Church lost much influence in the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, a particular type of power increased at that time, be it in 
another form. A new type of ‘pastoral power’ arose and it is this notion 
that Van Drenth and De Haan modify and call ‘caring power’. They 
single out four aspects of the new type of pastoral power. First, a shift 
from violence to seduction; second, an emphasis on the well-being of 
the individual; third, a well-being in this world; fourth, the new type 
as a form of power that is exercised by ‘secular shepherds’ like social 
workers, psychologists, policemen and educationists. 


2! Michel Foucault, ‘Afterword,’ in Dreyfus, Rabinow, Michel Foucault (see above, 
n. 8 and n. 12), p. 208. 

22 Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 14. 
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(Kampen, 1993), pp. 19-77. 
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According to Foucault, the new pastoral power required the devel- 
opment of knowledge that claimed to be true knowledge about human 
beings. True knowledge could legitimise institutional and state interfer- 
ence.” The authors put the word ‘true’ in quotation marks, by analogy 
with Foucault, I assume. He saw truth as the highly dubious result of 
the seductive exercise of power, something that people came to see as 
the truth about themselves. Seductive power touched the inner life of 
human beings, whereas the cruel exertion of power of the past focused 
on the outer shell. Unfortunately, Van Drenth and De Haan do not 
adopt Foucault’s reserve with regard to knowledge and truth, as I will 
demonstrate. In fact, they appear to suppose that the inner life can 
be mapped out truthfully, as if the inner life were an objective entity, 
instead of a social and linguistic construction. 

Van Drenth and De Haan do not give any further explanations of 
Foucault, yet they do explain why they speak of caring power.” They 
consider that this concept contains a double secularisation. Fry and 
Butler meant to bring redemption and salvation in this world (the first 
secularisation); thus, laypeople became agents of this mode of power (the 
second secularisation). Van Drenth and De Haan want to underline 
with their concept that care can be a technique or mode of power. 
In this regard, they once again refer to Foucault and his very brief 
discussion of the transformation of pastoral power that is supposed 
to have occurred around 1800. In the opinion of the authors, this 
was not an abrupt change, nor was it a straightforward secularisation 
process. They view Protestants throughout the nineteenth century as 
predecessors of philanthropic and social reforms. Improving the world 
was part of their faith, while serving their fellow men was their way 
of serving God.” Moreover, their benevolence had a strongly religious 
component, because doing well was not possible without inner peace, 
and this, they believed, was rooted in man’s subjection to God. Secu- 
lar objectives did not become predominant in caring power until later 
in the nineteenth century. Even then, the religious dimension did not 
disappear completely. 

It is crucial how Van Drenth’s concept of ‘caring power’ differs from 
Foucault’s ‘new pastoral power’. In both concepts laypeople are in 
control and the power is directed at this world; in both concepts power 
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operates through seduction and persuasion rather than violence. What, 
then, does ‘caring power’ add to Foucault’s concept? I believe that Van 
Drenth and De Haan alter three theoretical points. In their opinion, 
Foucault did not see that seduction operated through care, nor did he 
perceive gender-specific aspects in this mode of care. 

Thirdly, Van Drenth and De Haan differ from Foucault because of 
their explicit and morally qualified appreciation of caring power. They 
regard this type of care as a kind of humanitarian progress, a contribu- 
tion to the good life. Caring power inaugurated the humanisation of 
care. ‘This last point is possibly the most important, but least specified, 
presupposition in The Rise of Caring Power. Indeed, Van Drenth and 
De Haan correct a long tradition of male thinking in which care was 
not seen as indispensable and valuable. They say that care needs to be 
provided, that it must be given in a gentle way, in order to allow people 
to lead a dignified existence. ‘This is not a morally neutral claim. The 
choice between caring and not caring has a moral component. In addi- 
tion, Van Drenth and De Haan argue that the ways in which care was 
provided is not morally neutral either. I agree with their argument, but 
regret that they limit this revaluation to the elite women in the public 
domain. This reinforces the opposition that they reject, the opposition 
between (important political) rights and the (dull and unimportant) care, 
and reinstalls a boundary between public and private. 

What is the logic in Van Drenth and De Haan’s line of reason- 
ing? They emphasise correctly that the link between women and the 
private domain is the outcome of a historical process.” The so-called 
‘cult of domesticity’ developed during the first half of the nineteenth 
century.” The self-supporting family economy became outdated because 
of advancing industrialisation. Ever since women’s work at home has 
been called care, men’s work in the public domain has been called 
labour. During the days of Fry and Butler things were different. ‘Their 
male philanthropic companions did refer to their activities in the public 
domain as ‘care’. In other words, care had, at that time, a public con- 
notation when men provided it. 

This discussion about care and gender is followed by a brief reference 
to Foucault’s Discipline and Punish. Foucault noticed a change in the 
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approach to prisoners between 1750 and 1850. Corporal punishment 
made way for self-discipline. The different exertion of power marked 
the construction of the internally disciplined modern subject. Accord- 
ing to Van Drenth and De Haan, Foucault’s analysis was concentrated 
on prisoners (i.e. their bodies) as an object of power, not on efforts to 
change and reform the inner self of the prisoner. On this point, Van 
Drenth and De Haan claim to differ from Foucault. They underline, 
with approval, the efforts that Fry and Butler made to reform the 
inner self of the objects of their care. They state: “Unlike Foucault, 
we believe in the new humanitarian sensibility, which developed after 
1750.”*° In their approval of this historical phenomenon, as well as in 
their assumption that something like an ‘inner self’ or ‘the soul’, as it 
used to be called, has an objective existence (comparable to the mate- 
rial existence of the body) the authors distance themselves even further 
from Foucault. Van Drenth and De Haan value the new humanitarian 
sensibility positively and claim that Fry and Butler represent this develop- 
ment. In my opinion, Foucault’s concept of care (i.e. his ‘new pastoral 
care’) is morally neutral; he was deliberately ambiguous about the idea 
that humanitarian developments would constitute a progression. Seen 
from Foucault’s hermeneutics of suspicion this type of sensibility would 
merely be another, more subtle form of power exercise. Therefore, I 
cannot see how Foucault’s concept of power is in accord with the notion 
of ‘caring power’ as a morally positive sensitisation aimed at the inner 
self or the soul and rooted in religion. This unexplained theoretical 
tension haunts Van Drenth and De Haan’s text. Sometimes they refer 
to Foucault’s care-power approach as a morally neutral technique, at 
other times as a moral contribution to humanisation and the develop- 
ment of an inner self. Throughout the book this conceptual friction 
remains unsolved. 

Within the oeuvre of Foucault, gender is not an analytical category, 
as Van Drenth and The Haan remark. The concept of gender points 
to a historically changing, constitutive element of personal identity 
and social organization. According to Van Drenth and De Haan, the 
notion of caring power gives new meaning to the difference between 
men and women, and turns gender into a socially relevant category. 
Absence of violence and the colonisation of the self by itself (seduced 
as the self is to civilise, control and discipline itself) were, according to 
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Van Drenth and De Haan, a novelty of the ‘new pastoral power’. ‘This 
type of power influenced both those who subjected others and those 
who were subjected. Van Drenth and De Haan interpret this thesis 
from the point of view of gender. They depict how Fry and Butler, in 
their female care practices, became involved in a process of engendered 
self-transformation. Because of their activities, the ladies began to see 
themselves in a different light and they acquired new social positions; 
thereby they contributed to the development of a new public identity 
for women. In the opinion of Van Drenth and De Haan, the new 
gender identity was not based on motherhood, even though they have 
to admit that ideas about spiritual, intellectual and social motherhood 
were influential in those days. Nevertheless, they consider that mother- 
hood cannot explain all the social innovative work of Fry and Butler, 
nor all their motives. These ladies were driven by a religion-based 
sense of responsibility for people of the same sex, and demonstrated 
friendship as well as sisterhood. 

Fry and Butler changed their own identities as well as those of the 
women of whom they took care, according to Van Drenth and De 
Haan. Men were taking no action at all, so the ladies began to help 
women who lived in distressing conditions. How did seductive caring 
power function in the development of a new sense of gender identity 
among this target group?*! Van Drenth and De Haan describe how the 
ladies offered the women hope, the possibility of change and prospects 
of a better life. Moreover, they gave psychological and material support, 
by providing education, housing and work. Finally, the ladies hoped 
that the prospect of a place in heaven would open the women’s hearts 
to God. The notions of ‘hope’ and ‘support’ are very unlike Foucault; 
they stem directly from a religious-humanitarian vocabulary and lack 
the suspicion of moral categories that is so typical of Foucault. My 
conclusion is that the notions are consistent with Van Drenth and De 
Haan’s appreciation of humanitarian progress, but that they do not 
harmonise with Foucault’s (morally neutral or, at any rate, morally not 
explicit) approach of power as technology. 

The introduction of Van Drenth and De Haan ends with a justifica- 
tion of the structure of their book. In that passage the casually men- 
tioned limitation of ‘religion’ in general to some specified Protestant 
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movements is particularly relevant.” I do not object to the fact that 
Van Drenth and De Haan limited their scope, but I criticise their 
lack of reflection in this respect. The appendix states that only the 
activities of laywomen that took place outside the scope of the official 
Church are mentioned.” Van Drenth and De Haan claim not to strive 
for a complete survey, and therefore do not mention the expansion 
of Catholic monasteries. In 1840 there were only less than twenty, in 
1900 there were more than 500, and most of these convents belonged 
to charitable sisters.** This statement implies that Catholic women and 
sisters are not discussed. That would be a legitimate restriction, The 
Rise of Caring Power is no attempt at stocktaking, nor is it a comparative 
study of religion.” Nevertheless, as I will show, all manner of things 
are said about Catholic care practices, and most of these comments 
are not positive. 


Humanising Protestantism 


The second chapter, ‘Humanitarianism, Protestantism, the Women’s 
Movement’ discusses the religious movements in which Fry and Butler 
took part.” Amongst them, Evangelical movements and the Quakers, 
which focussed on the abolition of slavery, were prominent.” The lay- 
men and laywomen belonging to these movements wanted to save the 
souls of their fellow creatures, who previously had been held in low 
esteem. During the nineteenth century, ‘the soul’ increasingly acquired 
more secular and psychological dimensions. Until the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the inner life or the soul had been the object of the old pastoral 
power. Later, it became the object of the new type of caring power. 
Surprisingly, the authors do not make a conceptual distinction of three 
categories when speaking about the inner self. First, there is the (tra- 
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ditionally Catholic) notion of the ‘soul’ as the unique spiritual origin 
of life that a human being received from God. Secondly, there is the 
‘mind’ as the cognitive-mental area for reasoning. Thirdly, there is the 
‘psyche’ as the centre of feeling: a nineteenth-century category that 
was defined by the new scholars of that period, such as the psycholo- 
gists, psychoanalysts, social workers and sociologists. Van Drenth and 
De Haan, however, refer to all three notions with the same collective 
terms of ‘soul’ and “inner self’, which they treat as synonyms.”® 

Caring power was double-edged. ‘Those exerting this power, from a 
concern about the well-being of others, tried to free them from cruelty 
and violence. Van Drenth and De Haan note that this was no power- 
free or free-flowing humanitarian concern. On the contrary, the con- 
cern for the people in distress was a technique that was used to exert 
power. Van Drenth and De Haan mean that caring power resulted in 
the creation of new identities and thus produced new configurations of 
gender, class and ethnicity. Both the identities of the care givers and care 
receivers were revised in the process.” Does this statement mean that 
the authors acknowledge a disciplining aspect in the exercise of care? 
Actually, they do not. They explicitly reject the Marxist historiography 
that claimed that the religiously motivated abolishment of slavery had 
a hidden bourgeois self-interest. They consider that religion was the 
overriding motivation for people to dedicate themselves to others. In 
other words, it brought forth something good.“ The authors postulate 
that Evangelical movements (particularly the Quakers and the Meth- 
odists) were humanitarian pioneers in various fields because of their 
belief in the equality of all people.*! 

Van Drenth and De Haan do not assert that Fry and Butler exerted 
any repressive power. Consequently, they criticise Claire Midgley’s Women 
against Slavery because of the way in which she described the role of white 
ladies in the anti-slavery movement.” Midgley labelled philanthropy, 
religion and the white ladies as ‘conservative forces’ and opposed them 
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to the progressive forces of politics, the human rights debate and the 
struggle against patriarchy. Van Drenth and De Haan object to this 
opposition arguing that it does not acknowledge religious motivation.” 
Fry and Butler, they say, made a stand for their fellow women. Inspired 
by religion, they laid the foundation for a shared identity as women.“ 
Van Drenth and De Haan argue that evangelical faith did not restrict 
women; in fact, it was a rich source of social commitment. It gave 
women a new self-understanding and they were able to change their 
relationships with others, based upon a shared humanity. 

It is striking that the authors share the perspective of the ladies they 
describe. ‘They discuss what changed for them, and how religion inspired 
and motivated them to perform new public tasks and to develop a new 
type of publicly responsible womanhood. The authors pay less attention 
to the way this care was received by the prisoners and prostitutes. One 
reason for this neglect could be the lack of historical sources, but there 
is another factor. In defending the reputation of the historical actors 
they describe, these historians refrain from any criticism. Van Drenth 
and De Haan state that the work of Fry and Butler was without pre- 
cedence. Was helping others and fighting injustice exclusively limited to 
the evangelical revival movements? Did this not happen in other reli- 
gious movements and denominations as well, for instance in Catholic 
charitable care practices?” Is, in the end, the humanising influence 
not too exclusively attributed to the Enlightenment, which therefore 
implicitly denies the Christian roots of humanising care practices? 

Whilst criticising the dualism of politics and justice versus religion and 
philanthropy in Magaret Midgley’s theory, Van Drenth and De Haan, 
in their turn, identify religious philanthropy completely with justice, as 
is demonstrated by their next statement. The authors state that Fry 
and Butler were convinced that women had a right to something bet- 
ter “as human beings and equals to God, [they] had a right to a better 
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treatment and/or hife.”*® The authors argue: “For this reason, we would 
like to distinguish ‘philanthropy’, associated with the right to a human 
treatment, from ‘charity’, associated with notions of benevolence and 
favour.”*” 

Here, Van Drenth and De Haan construct a new dichotomy, not 
between philanthropy (wrong) and political rights (right), but between 
philanthropy and charity. Philanthropy is good, because it is based on 
the principle of justice and equality. Charity is wrong, because it roots 
in goodwill and dependence. Actually, the binary opposition between 
justice and care is repeated, rather than invalidated. The only difference 
is that philanthropy is associated with justice and rights. Van Drenth and 
De Haan try to modify Midgley’s dichotomy, but actually duplicate it. 
They move ‘philanthropically care’ towards the pole of justice, repeat 
the negative appraisal of dependence and neediness, and link that to 
charity. According to the ethics of care the binary dichotomy itself 
must be questioned.“ The argument can be put that care, in addition 
to justice, can be a moral orientation for the public domain, and that 
dependence and inequality should have a less unequivocally negative 
connotation. The revaluation of our shared fragile human condition, 
that is to say not rejecting it but embracing it as something valuable, 
is essential to the ethics of care.*° Those who, like Van Drenth and De 
Haan, upgrade care by shifting it towards justice, miss the point. They 
continue the patriarchal denunciation of the vulnerable dependent side 
of human existence. 

How do Van Drenth and De Haan depict the historical progress of 
care? They say that religious pastoral care, which was transformed into 
secular caring power, went through a ‘hybrid in-between-stage’.*” Dur- 
ing this phase, laypeople travelled the world, in order to fight injustice 
and to save souls. For them, saving souls was fighting injustice, “since 
the saving of a soul was of importance for the individual’s eternal 
state.”’' Van Drenth and De Haan argue that caring power originated 
in evangelical circles and they really mean that something new arose 
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here: “caring power developed first [ital. AvH ] in the context of revivalist 
Protestantism.”° This happened because of the worldly focus of this 
religion, i.e. its orientation towards the every-day social world. 

The footnote indicates that Van Drenth and De Haan draw on 
Anthony Giddens’s introduction of Max Weber’s study on Protestant 
ethics and the spirit of capitalism.” This note again reinforces the 
contrast between evangelical Protestantism and the unworldly Catholic 
‘monastic tradition’. That the very same convents, however, have been 
important institutions in providing care services for body and soul, is 
obviously unknown. Only Protestantism is credited with having laid the 
foundation for benign caring power. For this representation the authors 
mention another source in addition to Giddens and Weber, namely Fry 
herself. In her writings, Fry contrasted the way she viewed religion (as 
an inspiration enabling a person to fulfil the duties of life) with the 
way a nun viewed her religion (as an inspiration to fulfil her religious 
duties through praying and thanksgiving).”* The authors present this 
characterisation as a proof of the open-mindedness of Fry’s evangeli- 
cal faith. Fry may be excused for her stereotypical thinking, but Van 
Drenth and De Haan should have known better. 

What, exactly, do Van Drenth and De Haan appreciate in the Prot- 
estant religion, notably in the Quakers and Evangelicals? They say 
that these religious movements were a source of motivation for social 
reform. Van Drenth and De Haan value especially the diesseitige aspects 
of religion and delve less deeply into the jenseitige aspects, which are not 
immediately useful for worldly matters. ‘They briefly touch on them, 
but do not discuss them as an integral part of care practices. Again, 
details prove to be revealing. In a note the authors indicate common 
factors and differences among Protestant denominations.” Common 
factors, they argue, are the Bible, as the only source of revealed truth, 
and the doctrine of justification, as well as the universal priesthood 
of all believers, which eliminates the difference between laymen and 
clergymen. Van Drenth and De Haan, however, do not accentuate the 


5 Ibid. See also page 163: “Protestantism freed ‘care’ from the hold of the pastoral 
regime and allowed it to transform into ‘caring power’.” 

5 Anthony Giddens, Introduction to Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (London, 1966). 

* Van Drenth, De Haan (see above n. 1), p. 44. 

5 Ibid., p. 191 note 158. The source of knowledge about Luther and Protestant 
movements that Van Drenth and De Haan have used is The Oxford Dictionary of the 
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importance of the Bible and the doctrine of justification, but merely 
elaborate on the universal priesthood. They consider this to be the 
foundation for Fry’s and Butler’s social responsibility. I would suggest 
that universal priesthood involved more than changing the world and 
social reform. It also concerned preaching the gospel and having a 
personal relation with God. 

It seems that Van Drenth and De Haan mostly appreciate the social 
and humanitarian effects of religion, although their starting point was 
to respect religion in its autonomous complexity.” Another example, 
again in a note, concerns the memoirs of one of Fry’s daughters.” She 
held that Fry wanted to dedicate herself to her fellow sinners. It strikes 
me that the authors have pointed out the feminist relevant category 
of ‘fellow women’, but do not bring forth the fellowship in the order 
of sin, a theologically relevant category. I take it that Fry, as a religious 
person, considered the fellowship in sin as significant as fellowship in 
gender. The authors, it seems, have not really been able to integrate 
Jenseitige elements of faith in their notion of caring power. This appears 
once again when they describe a characteristic of evangelical faith: 
conversion and salvation through the redemptive death of Christ on 
the cross. They briefly elaborate on conversion as a transformation 
of the inner self, but they say nothing about the cross. Indeed, it is 
not easy to link the significance of Christ’s suffering to the public and 
social agency of Fry and Butler. This theological notion receives its 
significance mainly within the cohesion of the Christian theological 
framework. For Christians this framework constitutes an autonomous 
religious source of meaning. I will try to explore this terra incognita in 
Chapter 7, which deals with the normative monastic writings of the 
sisters, and with the implication of theological texts and religious con- 
victions for the Catholic sisterly care practice. 

The aversion against the gensettige aspects of religion also surfaces in 
the discussion of Luther. Here their anti-Catholicism emerges again. 
Van Drenth and De Haan typify the Protestant faith by referring to 
the universal priesthood of believers, the Protestant emphasis on lay 
spirituality and Luther’s teaching that every soul had equal access to 
God. At this point, they go back to the historian Gerda Lerner, who 


5 Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 13. 
5 Ibid., p. 191 note 157. 
58 Ibid., p. 33. 
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argued: “All at once, as though the ancient veil had been ripped off 
women were told that they could directly speak to God and that God 
could and would speak to them. It is true that orthodox Catholic women 
had managed to demonstrate that very fact through mystical practice, 
but clearly only the few, the rarest human beings, could become mystics. 
Mystical insight was a grace, a gift, won by hard sacrifice and ascetic 
practice. Now, Luther proclaimed, this gift was open to all, to everyone, 
female and male.””° 

Through Lerner’s interpretation, Van Drenth and De Haan trace a 
direct line from Luther to Fry and Butler. The ladies were able to have 
a direct relationship with God and this would have made them feel 
responsible for themselves and others in a spiritual as well as a secular 
sense. Again, Protestantism compares favourably to Catholicism.” 


Prison Reform by Fry 


The third chapter describes Fry within the same conceptual context; I 
will only discuss new arguments on a methodical and conceptual level.” 
Van Drenth and De Haan give Fry a role in the institutional history 
of the prison system, where she or her ideas are hardly known.” ‘They 
feel, again, that existing biographies pay too little attention to the role 
of religion in Fry’s life, or that they belittle her role. As a youngster, 
Fry had wanted to become a minister, but she married and had eleven 
children. In order to be active in the outside world, Fry left the care of 
some of her children to her own sisters and sent some of her sons to 
boarding schools. Van Drenth and De Haan remark indignantly that 
many people—biographers, contemporaries and even Fry’s own chil- 
dren—blamed Fry for failing in her duty to care for hearth and home. 
However, Van Drenth and De Haan consider biographers even more 
mistaken when they explain Fry’s success derives from her being a good 
mother!’ Why reject any connection between Fry’s public and private 


°° Gerda Lerner, The Creation of Feminist Consciousness: From the Middle Ages to Eighteen- 
seventy (New York, 1994), p. 94, quoted in Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 45. 

& I wonder why Lerner called the Catholic mystics ‘orthodox’, while Church authori- 
ties saw them as rather subversive people, see Carol Lee Flinders, Enduring Grace: Living 
Portraits of Seven Women Mystics (New York, 1993). 
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caring tasks? From the viewpoint of care, it is justifiable to ask whether 
perhaps Fry’s public caring took place at the expense of her private 
caring. Further questions could be raised about who took care of Fry’s 
children, who did her housekeeping, and under what conditions. Did 
Fry’s attitude towards her personnel resemble that of the authoritarian 
upper-class ladies, whom I discussed in an earlier chapter? 

Van Drenth and De Haan state that Fry found her personal motiva- 
tion in religion and that her aim was to raise the religious consciousness 
of others.“ Though she worked to realise the improvement of the physi- 
cal circumstances of prisoners, the welfare of their souls was actually 
her greatest concern. Although Van Drenth and De Haan try to pay 
due deference to the jenseitige aspects here, they do not quite succeed. 
They argue as follows. In contrast to the Evangelicals, the Quaker Fry 
reasoned from the innate goodness of man rather than his sinfulness.” 
She saw God as a friend and her most beloved parable was that of 
the lost son. According to Van Drenth and De Haan, the Evangelicals 
were more oriented towards the hereafter but Fry was focused on the 
here and now. Thus, the authors once again appreciate the diesseitige 
aspects of religion. 

Fry thought that imprisonment should lead to moral improvement 
of the prisoners, and thus to a reduction of crime. Through her 
interventions, she tried to strengthen what was potentially good in the 
convicted criminals. Her two guiding principles were to treat prisoners 
kindly, and to place women in the care of women. However, to bring 
about the inner change the participation of the women prisoners was 
required. Because of this, Fry asked for the approval of the prisoners 
for every plan she made.®° What did the prisoners think of Fry’s offer 
of care? Van Drenth and De Haan would have liked to know this, but 
can rely on very few sources.” However, some records kept by ladies 
who assisted Fry, and even a few notes from a prisoner have survived. 
For example this letter, bubbling with gratitude, addressed to one of the 
assisting ladies who visited the prison: “Believe me, my dear madam, 
although I am a poor captive in a distant land, I would not give up 


ĉ Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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having communion with God for a single day for my liberty; for what 
is the liberty of body compared with the liberty of the soul?”® 

Van Drenth and De Haan have found several such letters. Invari- 
ably, prisoners remark that they are happy with the exploration and 
civilisation of their souls, that they are calmer, and that they have put 
God at the centre of their lives. For the authors, this is proof of Fry’s 
good care. They use it as a support of their hypothesis that caring 
power brings about humanitarian progress. I view these letters rather 
as a confirmation of Foucault’s notion of auto-colonisation. They can 
be read as classic examples of successful self-disciplining. The prisoners 
have learnt to describe themselves in the terms which their care-provid- 
ers have given them. In other words, they have formed a self according 
to terms provided by others and corresponding to the way they have 
been treated. They no longer need control from outside, but restrain 
themselves, under the caring influence of their benefactresses. 

Were the imprisoned women happy with this change? The partici- 
pation of most of the women in Fry’s programme seems to indicate 
that they were. They probably felt that any care was better than none. 
However, we know that not all the women were grateful. As it hap- 
pens, now and then Fry received clear signs of ingratitude, which 
displeased her very much. The authors notice this, but give a very 
curious explanation for the ungratefulness of the care receivers. They 
refer to Foucault, this time to his history of sexuality, where he argued 
that resistance is inherent in power relations.” The clash of wills goes 
with such relations, he said. The prisoners’ rebellion against Fry was, 
according to Van Drenth and De Haan, a side effect of humanising 
care. Now that the prisoners had woken from their apathy and had 
discovered their own selves, they were capable of offering resistance as 
individuals. With this reasoning, Van Drenth and De Haan manage 
to turn even obvious ingratitude into proof of successful care! Why 
should we not admit the possibility that some prisoners did not wel- 
come Fry’s disciplining care or caring discipline? Why should we not 
conclude that even humanising care has suppressive and disciplining 


e Ibid., p. 77. 

° Ibid., p. 78. Butler as well did not always meet gratitude; several prostitutes were 
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side effects? In the theoretical view on care I expand in this book, this 
ambiguity is essential to care situations as such, both in the past and 
in the present. 


Butlers Dedication to Prostitutes 


In Chapter 4 of The Rise of Caring Power, which deals with Josephine 
Butler, the same elements return which appear in the chapter on Fry.” 
These elements are the disregard of her influence on society, of her 
religious inspiration, and of her kind treatment aimed at the develop- 
ment of an inner self: Butler, too, referred to prostitutes as fellow women, 
whilst she also believed that abolishing class differences was not desir- 
able.” She thought dedication to the poor was a responsibility of the 
upper classes, noblesse oblige. Butler became famous for her dedication 
to prostitutes. She was married, had three sons and a daughter, who 
died at a relatively young age. 

According to Van Drenth and De Haan, Butler was able to act in 
public due to the support of her husband and family.” How did her 
responsibility to care at home relate to her public activities? (It will 
be clear that I assume both ladies had a responsibility at home.) The 
authors stress the moral support Butler received from her family. From 
the viewpoint of care, it is Just as interesting to know who provided 
the material and educational support in the Butler home. Housemaids, 
servants and governesses must have kept family life going.’* Their activi- 
ties laid the foundation for everything Butler was able to do in public, 
allowing her to contribute to the developing of the welfare state and 
devote herself to the emancipation of women. Because of the distinction 
that Van Drenth and De Haan draw up between public and private 
care, the care provided by the lower classes in the private domain of 
the Butlers’ is not considered a relevant theoretical topic. Here feminist 
theory echoes the patriarchal deprecation of caring in the form of 
housekeeping and childcare within the family circle. I would conclude 


7! Ibid., pp. 81-108. 
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that the authors run into difficulty because they turn to a theory about 
power, but fail to turn to a theory about care. An ethic of care in the 
style of Joan Tronto would have solved their problem, because Tronto 
questions the validity of this dichotomy. 

Van Drenth and De Haan note that Butler’s attitude towards the 
Church was anti-institutional. She claimed that her knowledge came 
directly from God and that Jesus had preached social equality.” The 
authors suppose that Butler’s spirituality was a combination of self- 
negation and self-confidence. Her biography of Catherine of Siena, 
whom she admired, reflects this spirituality.’ Just like Catherine, But- 
ler felt capable of devoting herself to all humankind because of her 
relationship with God.” Not inclined to hide her light under a bushel, 
Butler called her dedication a ‘great crusade’ and even compared her 
sacrifice to Christ’s suffering on the cross. Van Drenth and De Haan 
observe that Butler’s efforts have only recently come to be regarded as 
care.” In this context, the authors refer to Anne-Marie Kappeli’s con- 
cept souffrance partagée. This type of participative suffering would have 
allowed Butler to transcend class differences. Her kindness in dealing 
with prostitutes had religious foundations as well: because God had 
compassion and love for all people, people should also experience this 
for each other.” 

Van Drenth and De Haan resolutely deny the much-heard inter- 
pretation that Butler was part of a Victorian repressive movement for 


75 Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), pp. 96-97. 
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sexual purity.*! They defend Butler’s work in what they call ‘its humani- 
tarian dimensions’.®? Why reject in advance that Butler acted from a 
Victorian sexual morality? It is very likely that she had opinions about 
physicality and sexuality that we no longer share. Surely, this would 
not have diminished her ability to care for prostitutes. ‘The underlying 
question of moral judgment is, why could care that was given from a 
supposedly rigid sexual morality not have resulted in an improvement 
of the living standards of prostitutes? It is reasonable to argue that 
the women involved should be the first to judge the improvement of 
their situation. The fact that a great many of them accepted Butler’s 
offer seems to prove that they were better off with Butler’s care provi- 
sions. In order to distinguish Butler from the prudish Victorians, Van 
Drenth and De Haan argue that she wanted to tempt men and women 
to ‘high moral standards’ and that she was promoting the dignity of 
these women.” Thus the authors avoid the delicate sexual question 
rather than examine it. 

My next point also addresses moral judgements. Butler’s aim was to 
secure respectable lives for both women and men, the authors say.** If 
care is a form of power, as Van Drenth and De Haan claim (since they 
speak of caring power rather than empowering care), should we not question 
the moral standards of this care? Who determines what a respectable 
life is? The nineteenth-century bourgeoisie would have required a 
prostitute to give up her former life style, but did the prostitutes them- 
selves believe this? According to the authors, the usual approach was 
to subject prostitutes to stigmatisation, disciplining and punishment, 
and they regard Butler’s caring approach as preferable. Foucault, on 
whom they base their notion, would, I believe, have argued differently.” 


8! Ibid., pp. 100-101. See Mathers, “The Evangelical Spirituality of a Victorian 
feminist,’ (see above, n. 76), p. 308. Mathers signals Butlers social contributions as well 
as her typical Victorian struggle against sexual perversion and impurity. 
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The crucial issue is not: the fact but the nature of disciplining: cruel 
as opposed to gentle. Van Drenth and De Haan suggest that violent 
disciplining gave way to humane care. The former they condemn, the 
latter they approve of. In doing so, they forget what Foucault held to 
be essential, that even humane care was a kind of disciplining, albeit 
in a new and different way. 

Van Drenth and De Haan argue that Butler’s strategy of caring 
power started very traditionally as it was addressed to the next of kin 
in the private domain. She transformed this into a general care in the 
public domain. Thus, she created two new expressions of femininity, 
the reformed prostitute and the (upper) middle-class woman who pub- 
licly worked for social reform. Butler’s care practice was rooted in her 
Christian faith but, according to the authors, also had secular motives. 
Her pastoral objective is said to have changed into a more worldly 
respect for individual people.” The meaning of this statement is not 
clear. Are the authors saying that Butler had secular as well as religious 
motives? Do they mean perhaps that Butler first had religious motives 
and later developed secular ones? ‘This conceptual indecisiveness con- 
tinues throughout the book and obscures the view of the relationship 
between care, power and religion. Sometimes the authors write about 
religious motives that are linked to secular ones, at another time about 
religious motives that change gradually into secular ones, and elsewhere 
about religious motives that influence the secular. 

According to Van Drenth and De Haan, Butler was not the only per- 
son to dedicate her efforts to fallen women. However, she distinguished 
herself by the way she connected both care and justice with femininity.®” 
How to appreciate Butler’s care? Here Van Drenth and De Haan refer 
to a feminist discussion already mentioned in Chapter 4, concerning 
the public activities of women. Feminist authors found it liberating that 
wealthy ladies took an active part outside the home, but repudiated 
their social care as custodial* or maternalistic, that is arising from the 
maternal role.® Van Drenth and De Haan dismiss such interpretations. 
They view Butler merely as a woman of her time, as someone who 
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believed in care for the small community, in marriage, motherhood 
and maternal virtues. She was innovative in that she extended these 
female capacities to the public domain. Innovative, also, was Butler’s 
critique of the kind of philanthropy of her day that was exercised in 
large institutions, where the individuality of care receivers was lost. She 
set her humanising model of care against it. ‘Thus, Van Drenth and 
De Haan state, she connected care and justice.”° 


Influence of Fry and Butler on the Netherlands 


Chapters 5 and 6 of The Rise of Caring Power describe the influence of 
Fry and Butler on the Netherlands.” I shall only discuss those aspects 
that are conceptually relevant, that is, those that deal with the notion 
of caring power and with religion as a factor in the public activities 
of the ladies. British historiography is ambiguous about the role of 
religion in the women’s movement and questions whether Fry belongs 
to this movement. By contrast, Dutch historiography mentions reli- 
giously inspired women, especially those in the circles of the so-called 
Inner Mission (Inwendige Zending) and in particular the Réveil.” The first 
reference by Van Drenth and De Haan is to an article by ‘Tineke de 
Bie and Wantje Fritschy from 1985 (which denied that the Réveil laid 
the foundation for the women’s movement).” The second reference is 
to the dissertation of Ulla Jansz from 1990, where she concluded that 
the Protestant influence on early feminism from 1860-1920 was, on the 
contrary, greater than had been assumed.” Van Drenth and De Haan 
concur with the latter author, even though they do not want to label 
Fry as a real feminist. They view her just as someone who organised 
women on the basis of gender solidarity.” 
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In Chapter 6, which deals with Butler’s influence on the Netherlands, 
Van Drenth and De Haan describe the Dutch tradition of helping 
fallen women.” They present a broad historical description of the 
institutions in Europe that since 1500 had been involved in the super- 
vision and correction of women’s lives. They mention the Magdalena 
homes in the Netherlands, founded for the benefit of public women 
by Catholics.” These homes were places of repression, which cried 
out for humanitarian readjustment: “In the monastic tradition of these 
asylums, a classification of women was used to distinguish between 
those who still were considered to be respectable enough to take the 
vows one day; those who, although repentant, had lost too much of 
their respectability to reach this state, and a third group seen as almost 
hopelessly lost in sins and vice.” 

This allegation is underpinned by a text from 1878, written by a man 
who would later become the son-in-law of Reverend Otto Heldring, an 
influential Protestant advocate of shelters for prostitutes.” It is under- 
standable that, in his circle, Gatholic care was despised. However, it is 
not acceptable that the authors adopt this dated opinion of Heldring’s 
son-in-law. It should have been realised that nineteenth-century Prot- 
estants and Catholics used to boost their self-worth by reacting against 
each other. Van Drenth and De Haan here draw comparative conclu- 
sions, without any previous comparative research. Researchers who did 
carry out comparative studies arrived at the opposite conclusion, as I 
shall demonstrate later when Heldring resurfaces. 

In Chapter 6, accusations against Catholic charity accumulate. Van 
Drenth and De Haan accuse ‘the Southern European Catholic monastic 
tradition’ of having disciplined fallen women with hard labour and hav- 
ing imposed devotion to God as repentance for their sinful lives.'°° In 
contrast to this, Protestants in Northern Europe are supposed to have 
doubted the rightness of such a punishing regime. In fact, Van Drenth 
and De Haan claim that humanisation was the Protestant reaction 
against an inhumane monastic care practice of Catholics. However, 
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even in the nineteenth century itself different voices were raised. For 
instance, in 1829, the poet Robert Southey (1774-1843) regretted that 
the institution of charitable sister congregations did not exist within 
Protestant denominations. With envious admiration he described the 
care of the Vincentian Sisters of Mercy. This care as well as the care 
provisions of the Beguines, made him ask: “Why, in the most needful, 
the most merciful form that charity can take, have you not followed the 
example of the French and The Netherlanders? No Vincent de Paul 
has been heard in your pulpits; no Louise de Gras has appeared among 
the daughters in Great Britain.”!°' I do not quote Southey in order to 
postulate, in my turn, the supremacy of Catholic charity; Protestants 
and Catholics are two religious streams originating from one Christian 
source. Both are diachronic expressions of Christian neighbourly love, 
be it human and imperfect. Both are synchronic currents influenced by 
the great movements of the Enlightenment, Romanticism and social 
philosophies like Utopianism, Marxism, Socialism and Christian social 
doctrine. Both have, however, created a distinct profile for themselves 
by contrasting their merits against the real, or imagined, deficiencies 
of the other. 


The Inner Mission Movement 


Finally, Van Drenth and De Haan note an influence of Fry and Butler 
in the Netherlands, in the so-called Inner Mission (Inwendige zending) 
of which the Réveil movement was a faction. The Inner Mission was a 
Protestant lay movement in the Netherlands, which combined social 
action with devotion to God.'” An important figure was Otto Heldring 
to whom I briefly referred above. In 1840, he founded a home called 
Huize Steenbeek in the village Zetten for female ex-convicts and for- 
mer prostitutes. According to Van Drenth and De Haan, Reverend 
Heldring, contrary to the Catholic monastic tradition of seclusion and 
strict obedience, founded asylums based on freedom.'® He did lay down 
certain rules, but his homes functioned as a “prison with the greatest 


10! Ann Bradshaw, Lighting the Lamp: The Spiritual Dimension of Nursing Care 2nd ed. 
(Harrow, 1995), p. 122. 

102 Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 136. 

10 Ibid., p. 137. 
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freedom.”'®* In the opinion of Van Drenth and De Haan, women 
were not forced, but tempted to stay there. In Heldring’s view, silence 
and rest would stimulate contemplation and introspection, resulting in 
remorse and self-knowledge. In the end, this process of inner change 
would bring about social reforms. The authors see Huize Steenbeek 
as an example for numerous European countries. They claim: “In this 
way, he went beyond the Catholic tradition which understood care for 
‘Magdalenes’ in a more pastoral context.”!” 

Other studies, however, have characterised Heldring as more severe 
and more rigid than his Catholic counterparts of the same period. Van 
Toorenburg, in his study Ainderrecht en kinderzorg [Child Law and Child Care| 
from 1918, portrays Heldring as reasonable but very severe. According 
to Van Toorenburg, the priest Pieter Hesseveld followed the opposite 
approach in his Aloysius asylum for boys. He aimed at a complete edu- 
cational transformation, based upon personal intervention and gentle 
treatment.'”° A similar judgement can be read in a more recent study 
where Hesseveld emerges as someone who aimed at permanent train- 
ing or rather a twenty-four hour education and Heldring is portrayed 
as someone who advocated a systematic education with strict house 
rules, while he considered it very important to try to mould the will 
of his pupils.'°’ I heartily agree with Van Drenth and De Haan that 
historiography should be revised. Women should be included and the 
role of religion should be studied, but it is regrettable that Van Drenth 
and De Haan defend this point of view at the expense of Catholic 
charitable care practices. 

There are rather striking parallels between Steenbeek and children’s 
homes known as The Providence (which were, like the Aloysius asylum, 
founded by Father Hesseveld). What are these parallels? Around the 
year 1850, Steenbeek was run by women but governed by men and 
the funding came from gifts from private donors, not from the state. 
The children’s home called The Providence, as we shall see in a later 


10 Tbid. 

105 Ibid., p. 157. Here, the word ‘pastoral’ is negatively connoted and understood 
as Foucault’s old pastoral care aimed at eternity and the soul. 

1 P van Toorenburg, Ainderrecht en kinderzorg in de laatste honderd jaren (Leiden, 1918), 
pp. 54-65. 

107 J. Dekker, J. Dankers, C. Leonards, “Van de Bataafse Republiek tot de Kinder- 
wetten Wezen, boefjes en verwaarloosde kinderen 1795-1905,’ in J. Dane (ed), Wezen 
en boefjes: Kes eeuwen zorg in wees- en kinderhuizen (Hilversum, 1997), pp. 255-333, there 
pp. 306-307. 
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chapter, had a similar administrative and financial structure during 
that period. Moreover, the order of the day at Steenbeek was the very 
image of the one at The Providence. At Steenbeek, the women had 
to do manual labour, especially needlework but also heavier work such 
as washing and mat weaving. They received an education, mainly in 
reading the Bible, singing hymns and writing, Heldring only locked up 
the women during the night, the remainder of the day they were free. 
On Sundays, there was a church service and they were allowed to write 
letters to their families. In the children’s home founded by Hesseveld, 
religious, educational and domestic activities alternated too. Because 
the children were little they were kept inside, for their own protection. 
After their stay at Steenbeek, many women became servants, the same 
career that awaited most of the ex-pupils from The Providence. Was 
the care in Steenbeek in actual practice much freer and more humane? 
The researchers I just quoted who, unlike Van Drenth and De Haan, 
carried out comparative research, do not think so. Moreover, those 
researchers postulate that the humanising and inner self-oriented treat- 
ment occurred within various Christian denominations, Protestant as 
well as Catholic. °°? 

Van Drenth and De Haan summarise their conclusions in four steps. 
Step 1 deals with the humanitarian progress resulting from Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism and the abolition movement. '® Fry and Butler are 
depicted as figureheads of this progress. The second step concerns 
the social, the other and the self.''? Here the authors contribute new 
arguments that are conceptually important. Foucault, according to 
their interpretation, linked processes of disciplining and normalisation 
and this resulted in a new understanding of the actual nature of 
power. Van Drenth and De Haan underline that Foucault wanted to 
link the development of social interventions to the rise of the modern 
state. They consider the productive nature of power as the leitmotuf 
of his work, not the repressive nature of power. They substantiate this 
hypothesis with a quotation from Foucault, in which he argued that 


108 According to Herman Meininger, who sketches the rise of institutional care 
s ger, 


for the mentally handicapped, various nineteenth-century Protestant movements like 
Pietism, the Réveil, and the Doleantie reacted against the cold liberalism of churches 
and the state by offering help to people in distress. See Herman Meininger, Zorgen met 
zin: Ethische beschouwingen over zorg voor mensen met een verstandelijke handicap (Amsterdam, 
2002), p. 65. 

109 Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), pp. 162-163. 

HO Ibid., pp. 164-165. 
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subjectivity is constituted by excluding people (such as criminals and 
lunatics) who are different. Van Drenth and De Haan take this state- 
ment as an example of the productive effect of power in Foucault, 
namely the rise of the other, the self and the social. Citing Foucault, 
the authors say that power relations, including those based on care, are 
both intentional as well as non-subjectwe. 

The authors, whilst emphasising the intentional aspect of power 
relations in my view neglect the non-subjective aspect. They con- 
stantly typify Fry and Butler as conscious self-governing agents of care 
activities. Van Drenth and De Haan do not point out any unforeseen, 
ungovernable, or even undesirable consequences of the activities of 
the ladies. Such elements in their caring work might have referred 
to the non-subjective aspects. The only non-subjective aspect (i.e. not 
intentionally created) is the role of ladies in the public domain, but 
Van Drenth and De Haan merely consider this a benefit. Following 
the same line of thought, they consider the birth of the new subjectiv- 
ity among prisoners and prostitutes a tremendous improvement on a 
humanitarian level. I would advocate a more ambiguous interpretation 
because of the disciplining normalisation that took place at the same 
time. Whereas Foucault’s outlook is anti-humanist and structuralist, 
with accompanying moral indefiniteness, Van Drenth and De Haan’s 
historical characters are based on a concept derived from the Enlight- 
enment, that is, with a reasonable, intentional and moral actor as the 
conscious centre of action. 

Step 3 is ‘gender’!!! The agency of Fry and Butler was a process 
of social construction of gender identities with two dimensions. The 
first dimension is signification: new senses of femininity that deal 
with new central concepts such as soul, mind, personality, dignity and 
respectability. ‘The second dimension is gender in its social and political 
sense, whereby a group of women with tasks in the private domain was 
gradually seen to become important in the public domain. At that point 
power relations altered and a new collective social identity for women 
came into existence. The explanatory factor of this benign process, 
according to the authors, was not the extension of domestic activities 
to the public realm, but the historical constellation of humanitarianism 
and revivalist Protestantism. 


ui Thid., pp. 165-168. 
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Step 4 deals with the way the caring power of Fry and Butler also 
contributed to the development of the welfare state.'!? The discourse 
of motherhood has often been used to explain the social activities 
of women around the end of the nineteenth century. Van Drenth 
and De Haan elucidate their point of view as the recognition of the 
coexistence of maternalistic feminism (recognition of the capacities 
of women to provide social care) on the one hand, and individualistic 
feminism (struggle for women’s rights and equal opportunities) on the 
other. Yet, Van Drenth and De Haan claim that natural differences are 
not the essence of gender relations; neither the biology of women nor 
motherly care offer a satisfactory historical explanation for the social 
care provided by women in the public domain. The fact that women 
became active outside the home was part of a wider process of car- 
ing power and produced not only new gender relations, but also new 
relations with regard to class and ethnicity. 

Finally, the authors refer to Abram de Swaan’s standard work Jn 
Care of the State.''* Their study is intended to correct his hypothesis. De 
Swaan stated, in agreement with Norbert Elias, that charity and care 
gradually changed into social security and collective care. It would have 
been a matter of well-understood self-interest of the upper middle class 
to take notice of the needs of the proletariat. Van Gogh’s painting of 
the Good Samaritan (a representation of male agency) is on the cover 
of De Swaan’s book about the welfare state in Europe and the United 
States in the modern era. Van Drenth and De Haan wonder why De 
Swaan, both in his theory and in the picture on the cover, ignored 
the role of women. They, by contrast, want to demonstrate that the 
welfare state also came into being because of changing constructions 
of gender, class and ethnicity. Power works not only through violence 
and punishment, it is also mediated through the charitable or profes- 
sional care that men and women gave. To illustrate this, Van Drenth 
and De Haan chose a representation of female agency for their own 
book: Fry visiting a prison with a female companion. 


12 Ibid., pp. 168-171. 

13 Abram de Swaan, Jn Care of the State: Health Care, Education and Welfare in Europe and 
the USA in the Modern Era (New York, 1988). This book was a year later also published 
in Dutch as Zorg en de staat: Welzijn, onderwijs en gezondheidszorg in Europa en de Verenigde 
Staten in de meuwe tyd (Amsterdam, 1989). 
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Conceptual Comments 


In the above, I have pointed out the discrepancies between Foucault’s 
structuralist anti-humanism and Van Drenth and De Haan’s Enlight- 
enment concept of the intentional subject and their power concept. 
In this section, I will discuss the merits of The Rise of Caring Power and 
point to some omissions. 

With regard to social history and the history of the welfare state and 
social historiography, Van Drenth and De Haan have made consider- 
able theoretical progress. ‘They introduced a model of charity beyond 
one-way action and complicated the idea of charity as exchange. ‘Though 
exchange refers to the agency of both benefactors and the poor it does 
not cover the more subtle process of inner transformation as the effect 
of charitable care. (I will show in the next chapter that a young Prot- 
estant care receiver who lived in a sisters’ home wanted to become just 
like her adult caregivers and was baptised as a roman Catholic.) Van 
Drenth and De Haan make an excellent effort at giving Protestant ladies 
the place due to them. Unfortunately, they remove Catholic male and 
female benefactors from this history. They put backward Catholicism 
diametrically in opposition to progressive humanising Protestantism. 
There are two objections against their methodology. They have not 
been sufficiently critical of their historical sources and should not have 
drawn comparative conclusions without having undertaken compara- 
tive research. Their history demonstrates strikingly (and it is for this 
reason that I have reconstructed it attentively) why, up to now, the 
negative stereotype of Catholic charitable care has been so persistent. 
The caricature is constantly repeated in historiography instead of being 
scrutinised. 

The second important insight of Van Drenth and De Haan is that 
charitable care was more than mere dominance. However, their descrip- 
tion depicts only productive and positive aspects. I agree that we need 
a new appreciation of charity and an understanding of the moral (Le. 
humanising) effects. If we only view care as brute dominance we deny 
the agency of the poor and fail to see that they would have been even 
worse off without it. Too many theorists have neglected these points. 
Care has to be assessed as something that contributes to a better life in 
deprived situations. ‘This applies to Fry’s prisoners, Butler’s prostitutes as 
well as to the children in the homes of the Poor Sisters. Nevertheless, 
Van Drenth and De Haan’s appreciation of Fry and Butler’s caring 
blinds them to the restrictive aspects that accompany care practices, 
because these are inherent to a care situation. The authors underesti- 
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mate the authoritarian element that emanates from normalisation and 
the processes of inner disciplining, so forcefully stated by Foucault. ''* 
They do not see either that because of new care provisions, care receiv- 
ers not only obtain new opportunities but lose others in the process. 
The authors have gained new insights, but overlook the disciplining, 
controlling and repressive aspect that goes hand in hand with the pro- 
ductive and life-giving aspect of care giving. This ambiguity is essential 
to every care practice. Moreover, the authors couch their appreciation 
of Fry and Butler in a questionable historical evolution. At first, Van 
Drenth and De Haan claim, there was coercion, confinement, cruelty 
and violence; subsequently, there was care, temptation and internalisa- 
tion. In other words, they identify a conceptual diflerence with historical 
chronology, and at the same time with two confessional denominations 
(Catholics versus Quakers and Evangelicals). This is a formalistic over- 
simplification. The humane aspect of Catholic charity is ignored, as is 
the restrictive aspect of Protestant philanthropy. 

A third contribution by Van Drenth and De Haan is the recognition 
that religion was a motive in itself for doing good, and at the same time 
constituted an important aim that the benefactors wanted to realise 
(they wanted to spread the gospel). The authors, in my view, make an 
accurate assessment of this double role of religion. Too often, religion 
is not mentioned at all, or only as a motive, but not as a purpose as 
well. Yet, three questions remain. The first, from a feminist viewpoint, 
is whether a patriarchal religion such as the Christian religion can be 
affirmed as a positive influence without further qualification. Fry and 
Butler did so, and Van Drenth and De Haan do so as well. In the 
nineteenth century, however, some women already wondered whether 
Christianity itself did not require feminist criticism, in order to be 
liberating for women.'!” The Rise of Caring Power does not mention this 
early feminist theological discussion nor does it refer to actual feminist 
theology. The basic issue was and is to what extent can the andro-cen- 
tric Christian theology and the patriarchal hierarchy in the Christian 
denominations be liberating and empowering for women. 


14 Hans Achterhuis, Het rijk van de schaarste: Van Thomas Hobbes tot Michel Foucault 3rd 
ed. (Utrecht, 1988), pp. 256-276, 297-308. Achterhuis’s interpretation of Foucault is 
that the expansion of care provisions was a manifestation of normalisation processes, 
driven by ‘mimetic desire’: a longing to have the same or Je like other people. 

"5 In 1893 Matilda Joslyn Gage published her comprehensive study Woman, Church 
and State reprint 1893, Introduction Sally Roesch Wagner, Foreword Mary Daly (Water- 
town Mass, 1980). 
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A second objection is that Van Drenth and De Haan single out reli- 
gion as the only relevant source of empowerment for Fry and Butler, 
as if this source was not influenced by other philosophies of life. Nine- 
teenth-century Christianity (Protestant and Catholic) was shaped as well 
by the Enlightenment philosophy and the new political movement of 
socialism. New visions of humanity and of social justice were therefore 
not a Christian prerogative, but arose within all denominations.'!° My 
conclusion is that the social conscience and caring responsibility of the 
middle- and upper classes was certainly not shaped by the Christian 
religion alone, although religion was a significant factor.'” 

The third question about religion as the driving force behind bene- 
faction is the following, According to Van Drenth and De Haan, the 
construction of women as a social category explained the public caring 
of Fry and Butler, rather than the biological role of women as moth- 
ers. Fry and Butler are supposed to have been moved by a religious 
conscience that made them sensitive to the suffering of others and made 
them willing to take action.'!® According to Van Drenth and De Haan, 
these two elements of women as a new social category and religion as 
relevant to the public domain became interrelated and socially power- 
ful. It seems to me that turning to religion as a motive for public care 
was prompted by Van Drenth and De Haan’s dislike of an essentialist 
model to explain the caring of women. (Essentialism is an explanatory 
model in women’s studies that explains things by pointing to a presumed 
biological essence of women which is linked to roles of mother, wife, 
and housekeeper.)''® 

Instead of examining their dislike of essentialism, anti-essentialism 
functions as the starting-point and destination in their reasoning, What 
has to be proved is already presupposed: women did not care by nature 
or because of their motherly feelings, but from religious considerations 
and a newly established social fellowship with fellow women. This cir- 


16 Hans Bornewasser, ‘De groei van het sociaal-ideologisch denken in katholiek 


Nederland,’ in Emiel Lamberts, (ed.), Een kantelend tijdperk: De wending van de kerk naar het 
volk in Noord-West Europa (Louvain, 1992), pp. 65-87, there pp. 65-87. 

"7 Martha Nussbaum, Poetic Justice: The Literary Imagination and Public Life (Boston, 
1995), pp. 13-52: a literary influence that helped to establish a social conscience in 
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HB Van Drenth, De Haan (see above, n. 1), p. 170. 
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cular argumentation is not very convincing. It overlooks the fact that 
Fry’s and Butler’s Catholic female celibate contemporaries (who were 
not biological mothers) were religiously addresses as metaphorical moth- 
ers. Charitable nuns carried out care for strangers as if they were their 
mother and sisters. In religion, kinship is not necessarily a biological 
category but may function as a symbolic category. °° 

A fourth insight in The Rise of Caring Power is that the factors of class, 
gender and religion should be considered in their interrelationship. 
Van Drenth and De Haan rightly highlight the factors of gender and 
religion. But this is done, it seems, at the cost of the factor of class. 
This jars especially in two respects. Firstly, Van Drenth and De Haan 
do note that the ladies did not want to abolish classes, but most of all 
they emphasise the gender-related congeniality between the ladies and 
their target groups. Thus, too little attention is paid to class differences. 
I would suggest that it was precisely the social status of the ladies that 
allowed them to exert influence. Because of it they functioned as a 
criterion for what counted as normal and desirable. Class legitimated 
their ideas of a good life, their opinions about decency and religion, 
about the inner life and sexual morality. It would have been unthink- 
able that the target groups influenced the ladies. 

Susan Moller Okin’s criticism of theories about social justice, among 
others John Rawls’ theory, suggest a second point where class is influ- 
ential. According to Okin, a blind spot makes these theories implau- 
sible.'”! They presuppose the presence of a private domain where tasks 
are unjustly divided (and women perform unpaid activities) but they 
do not explore this idea. This line of reasoning may be applied to the 
case of Fry and Butler. Their activities assisted women to acquire a 
public social position, but at the same time resulted from a situation of 
exploitation of women in their own private domain. Nineteenth-century 
women took it for granted that they had servants at their disposal.'” 


20 The metaphorical religious understanding of the body becomes apparent in the 
historical study of Carolyn Walker Bynum on medieval religious women and men in 
Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and the Human Body in Medieval Religion (New 
York, 1992), p. 82: even Christ’s body was seen as lactating and giving birth. 

121 Susan Moller Okin, Justice, Gender and the Family (n.p., 1989). Okin’s main argu- 
ment in this book is that governing social theories of social justice assume of unpaid 
caring work of women in the private domain but do not integrate this type of work 
in their analysis. 

122 Susan Moller Okin, ‘Inequalities Between the Sexes in Different Cultural Con- 
texts,’ in Martha Nussbaum, Jonathan Glover (eds.), Women, Culture and Human Develop- 
ment: A Study of Human Capabilities (Oxford, 1995), pp. 274-297, there p. 275. 
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The class dimension of social injustice was beyond their scope, but it 
should not be beyond the scope of the historians. 

A fifth insight is that Van Drenth and De Haan obviously make an 
effort to appreciate religion as such. This attempt is substantial, but 
not completely convincing. Often, the authors value religion because 
of its humanitarian effect, in other words, as a means to an end. This 
is clearly the case when they describe the shift from the old to the new 
pastoral power. Initially the orientation of the old pastoral power was 
towards the after-life and sustained by the clergy. Later the orientation 
of the new pastoral power was towards this life on earth, sustained by 
laypeople. In both cases, clergy, respectively laypeople were motivated by 
their faith. Van Drenth and De Haan typify this shift as humanitarian 
progress, which implies the conclusion that religion is useful as long as 
it motivates people to work on social and caring human relations. This 
is, at best, a functionalistic perception of religion. 

Van Drenth and De Haan do not appreciate the intrinsic value of 
religion and its particular ‘logic’; they leave those aspects unexplored. 
The authors concentrate on the desseitige aspects of nineteenth-century 
religion and avoid the jenseitige, such as Jesus’ redemptive death on the 
cross, or the fellowship in sin of human creatures. The fascination for 
suffering is another element intrinsic to Christian religion that Van 
Drenth and De Haan find hard to explain. In nineteenth-century 
Protestant and Catholic circles, suffering along with Jesus was deemed 
highly desirable.” By giving a social explanation for this religious longing 
Van Drenth and De Haan miss the autonomous religious significance 
that was so important to Fry, Butler and their fellow believers. 

Van Drenth and De Haan are successful in undermining the oppo- 
sition between justice and politics versus religiously motivated care. 
Nevertheless, I would like to draw attention to the following point. In 
their opinion, religion and care are not opposed to politics and justice 
but they are in line. Yet, when it comes to the crunch, Van Drenth 
and De Haan describe what is good about care in terms of justice and 
righteousness, as I have argued above. Thus, they confirm Justice as 
the greatest good in the binary opposition of justice and care. In the 
same way, they strongly emphasise the opposition between public and 


123 A detailed study of nineteenth-century sister convents is Odille Arnold, Le corps 
et âme; La vie des religieuses au XIX’ siècle (Paris 1984), especially Chapter 5 on ‘Chair 
et Esprit’. 
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private. These oppositions are problematic, and they must be exposed 
and abandoned. 

Finally, Van Drenth and De Haan make a fundamental contribution 
to historiography by articulating their preconceived presuppositions. 
They admit that they value Fry and Butler and why. They show that 
other historians also make value-judgements, though these may be 
latent. For instance, the thesis of the civilisation offensive is based on 
an unspoken value-judgement. I support this approach because of its 
reflection on the necessarily subjective character of historical research. 
However, it raises new questions. First, Van Drenth and De Haan’s 
explicit appreciation of caring power is at odds with Foucault, on whom 
this notion is theoretically based. The authors indicate that they realise 
this, but fail to go into this issue of theoretical incompatibility, which 
leads to contradictions in their argumentation. In addition, from a her- 
meneutical point of view, I consider it a problem that the appreciation 
of Fry and Butler leads to uncritical admiration. 

In their concern to ban worn-out negative images, Van Drenth and 
De Haan go to the other extreme. Everything Fry and Butler did was in 
their view well done. The lack of a theory about care is clearly evident 
here. With ‘Tronto’s theory of care in mind, the authors would have 
asked themselves what the situation of care felt like from the point of 
view of the receivers of philanthropic care. Tronto’s theory of care 
should serve as a hermeneutical incentive to elicit different standpoints 
and perspectives in care practices, knowing that one and the same (care) 
situation looks and feels entirely different, according to whether it is 
seen from the standpoint of the care giver or the care receiver. 

Summarising, I fully agree with Van Drenth and De Haan that 
research has to be carried out based on values that are clearly stated. 
However, enunciating values is not identical with sheer admiration. We 
need a critical instrument to question the relevant values. In thinking 
about care, the ethics of care can fulfil this function. The ethics of care 
encourages the researcher to change her point of view constantly; in 
other words, to create a description of care practices that grants and 
investigates the perspective of the various participants. I try to develop 
such an approach in this book on the level of historical studies of care 
practices. Most of these studies reflect either the standpoint of the care 
givers, or that of the care receivers. Striving to present a more complete 
picture means looking at both sides of the coin. 

The previous chapters constitute a triptych about charity in rela- 
tion to respectively charity and class, charity and gender, and charity 
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and religion. We discovered two models of charitable care. Model 1 
represents charity as one-way action, while Model 2 depicts charity as 
two-way interaction. Within Model 2 we distinguished between charity 
as bargaining and exchange (Van Leeuwen), and charity as caring power 
(Bervoets, Van Drenth and De Haan). Now the focus is on a Catholic 
sisterly care practice. In order to scrutinise the agency of the recipients 
of charity, I leave the perspective of care givers. We return to mid- 
nineteenth-century Amsterdam where in September 1852, a motherless 
young girl and her little sister arrived in the recently founded children’s 
home known as The Providence. What did her small world look like 
and what events did she witness around her? Instead of large social 
structures, we will now discover the daily occurrences in a care practice, 
presented through the eyes of some people who received care. 


CHAPTER SIX 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF CARE RECEIVERS 


Introduction 


The previous chapters dealt primarily with initiators and organisers 
of care, or Tronto’s first and second phase. This chapter concentrates 
on the fourth phase of care, involving the reaction and response from 
those receiving care. It tells the story of a girl, who, just like Roosje, 
lived with the Poor Sisters of ‘The Divine Child. Care receivers are 
often overlooked in historiography and the archives hardly contain any 
traces of them. This is not the case, however, for the newly established 
home The Providence in Amsterdam in 1852. One of the girls who 
lived there from the beginning, Evelina van der Lugt, left a personal 
document covering the period of 1852-1856. Because her mother 
died and her father was ill, she and her sister had to go to a children’s 
home. ‘The asylum had only opened the month before their arrival. 
Forty years later she recorded her memories of these first years. She 
told the history of the home as she had experienced it at the time, from 
the perspective of a receiver of sisterly care. 

Evelina’s recollections, written down as a kind of diary, drew a 
picture of daily life in the small home, with all the ups and downs a 
child experienced. The adults in the newly established asylum were 
having difficulties in getting care organised and in making ends meet. 
They lived as a poor but close family, i.e. hand to mouth, not knowing 
where the next meal was coming from. However, this homeliness was 
soon put under pressure because of the arrival of a large number of 
children and sisters. Evelina was a Protestant, but at the instigation of 
the asylum board she was ‘converted’ to Catholicism. She was glad to 
have become part of her new environment, but her father was not that 
content. Evelina felt so close to the women and men who took care 
of her, that she entered the congregation when she was an adult. The 
memories of Evelina are a long-term response to care by a former care 
receiver, or care leaver. ‘Tronto’s fourth phase of care only captures a 
short-term response that takes place during the care process; I suggest 
conceptualising a long-term response to care as well, one that becomes 
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Fig. 13. A miniature model of the first home The Providence on the 
Lauriergracht, 1852-1856. 


apparent many years after the care practice has ended. ‘To enrich the 
picture, several other care leavers of the Poor Sisters will be quoted 
as well. Their stories give some insight in the kind of life an asylum 
child could expect. 


Evelina’s Memoirs 


How does the perspective of a care receiver appear, if we draw on her 
own words? (The chapter about Roosje Vonk presented Roosje’s view 
as perceived by her son.) An exceptional personal document about the 
first children’s home in Amsterdam has been saved in the archive of 
the Poor Sisters. It concerns the story of a girl who stayed there from 
the very beginning. Several weeks after the foundation on 5 August 
1852, Evelina (sometimes called Eveline) arrived, together with her 
younger sister. Evelina would never leave the community again. Eleven 
years later, on 25 April 1863, she became a sister herself, and received 
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the name of Sister Hippolyta.' About forty years later, Evelina, or Sister 
Hippolyta, wrote down her memories of her arrival at The Providence 
and her experiences during the following four years. 

These recollections are set down in two notebooks covering about 
70 pages. The first notebook is filled completely, while the second ends 
abruptly about halfway. The title on the cover of the first notebook 
is: Diary’ about Mother Theresia by Eveline ud. L. Beginning of the asylum of 
The Providence and Origin of the Congregation of the Poor Sisters of the Divine 
Child? A later reader has probably added a page numbering, as the 
odd pages are numbered in a different handwriting and with a purple 
coloured pencil. In addition to these two notebooks (which I will refer 
to as Diary 1) there is another notebook in the archives of the congre- 
gation. It bears the title Diary of Eveline v.d. Lugt (I refer to this text as 
Diary 2).’ In the congregation, Diary 2 is regarded as the memoire of 
Evelina van der Lugt. All the sisters received a (slightly adapted) typed 
version of it at the 140th jubilee of the congregation in 1992.* 

Diary 2 is in calligraphic writing, while Diary 1 has been written in a 
spontaneous hand, with corrections and using various writing materials 
(first ink is used, then pencil and later on ink again).’ At first Dairy 1 is 
neat, it then becomes sloppy and then it becomes neater again: this is 
an indication that we may be dealing with the original handwriting. As 
far as the content is concerned, Diary 2 is not only much shorter, but 
it sometimes also differs from Diary 1. Some passages are literally the 
same, but every now and again facts that are only mentioned in Diary 
l are discussed more extensively in Diary 2. On several points Diary 2 
actually contains more factual information than Diary 1, for instance 
at the end, where a report is given of the functions of the different 


' ADV no. 81: ‘Kinderboek’, Deel 1 1852-1889. This document reports: Evelina 
van der Lugt entered the congregation on 25 April 1863. Several other girls who grew 
up with the sisters entered the congregation as well, for instance Sister Coletta Berger, 
who told her story in Suzanne Hautvast, Annelies van Heijst, Judith de Raat, In haar 
naam geborgen: Portretten van Zusters van De Voorzienigheid’ (Heemstede, 2002), pp. 49-53. 

2 ADV no. 769: ‘Dagboek I’; I refer to it as Diary 1. The full Dutch title on the 
manuscript’s cover is Dagboek’ over Mdr. Theresia v. Eveline vd. L. Begin van het Gesticht de 
Voorzienigheid en Oorsprong van de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind. 

3 ADV no. 770: ‘Dagboek IT’; I refer to it as Diary 2. The full Dutch title on the 
manuscript’s cover is Dagboek van Eveline v.d. Lugt. 

+ ADV no. 567: ‘Dagboek IID; I will not refer to this typed version, though nowa- 
days the sisters consider it as the diary of Evelina. 

> The numeration of the pages of Diary 1 is incorrectly, since two pages have been 
skipped. Therefore, what should have page 35 is numbered as 33. I refer to these 
skipped pages as p. 32b and p. 32 c. 
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rooms in the house at the Lauriergracht. There are also differences in 
content. Sometimes both Diaries mention the same event, but report 
different details. It is also remarkable that Diary 2 sometimes speaks 
of Evelina in the third person, while Diary 1 is consistently written in 
the first person. Evelina must have written this text herself. 

For instance, Diary 2 describes the following event in the third 
person: “On 15 September two more children arrived: Evelina and 
Carolina® van der Lugt.” Diary 1 mentions the same experience in the 
first person and with a vivid description: “The first children were Julia 
van Behren, Annemie and Koosje Steenhagen and Heintje Schlosser. 
[Corrected: ‘When my sister and I arrived, namely number 5 and 6] 
(...) We found all of them there, my sister Carolina and I, when we 
arrived in the asylum on 15 September 1852.” 

If we consider the calligraphy of Diary 2 as opposed to the ordinary 
writing with corrections of Diary 1, the vivid descriptions in Diary 1 as 
opposed to the global description of Diary 2, the very personal begin- 
ning of Diary l as opposed to the objective beginning of Diary 2, as 
well as the references to Evelina in the first and third person, then the 
conclusion must be that Diary 2 is an adaptation of the original Diary 
1. In the congregation no one knows who wrote Diary 2 and when. 
It may have been sister Hippolyta herself (several new facts appear in 
Diary 2) or perhaps a fellow sister who knew her well enough to com- 
plete her story. My analysis is based on Diary 1, which I consider to be 
the original personal document. The document contains very detailed 
information about daily life in the new asylum, it is more emotionally 
charged and more personal in tone. 

Diary | presents a colourful impression of the years 1852-1856, 
told from a child’s perspective. Now and again, the writer reverses the 
chronology and tells how certain people were doing later on. Now 
and then, she mentions the male leaders whom I have characterised in 
chapter 3. The people who were closest to her, however, were the priest 
Funnekotter, who lived in the children’s home, and Mietje Stroot, later 
called either ‘Sister’ Maria (not her official name in the congregation) 
or Mother Theresia. In a larger group around Evelina we meet Father 
Hesseveld and the gentlemen and ladies from charitable associations, 
including the Alberdingk Thijm and Sterck families. In the background 


® Sometimes Evelina’s sister is called Caroline, sometimes Carolina; I refer to her 
as Carolina, except in quotations. 
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Father Frentrop and Mer. Van Vree, whom Evelina both knew person- 
ally, played a role. 

The manuscript lacks a precise date, but it must have been written 
after 3 February 1895. On that day, the author received the little note- 
book from Mother Theresia,’ alias ‘Sister’ Maria, alias Mietje Stroot 
(1819-1895). She was the first superior general of the congregation and 
counts as one of the founders. Most probably, the writer first took up 
her pen shortly after the death of Mother Theresia, on 15 February 
1895, only twelve days after she received the little notebook. I suppose 
that she had been encouraged to do so by the Redemptorist Father J. 
Bogaerts, Mother Theresia’s confessor. He ordered the sisters to dedicate 
themselves to the history of their founder and to record their memo- 
ries.” Sister Hippolyta, or Evelina van der Lugt, wrote down what she 
had observed, thought and felt when she arrived at The Providence 
in Amsterdam. The beginning of Diary 1 is solemn and the author 
addresses Mother ‘Theresia: 


Dear unforgettable Mother T. On Sunday Morning, 3 September 1895, 
after the early Morning Prayer, we, you and the sisters sat cosily together 
around the table in our refectory. Our conversation took us to the 
H. Family in the little house of Nazareth. Mother, I said, there are many 
pictures and paintings, but what I like most of all is a picture like the 
one of the H. House, were the Infant Jesus is busy sweeping the floor, 
while Mary and Joseph look up from their work for a moment, and lov- 
ingly and adoringly rest their eyes on the Divine Child. If I could have 
anything I desired, I would like to have such a picture very much. After 
the examination of our conscience at 12.30, Mother T. summoned me. 
I followed her to Mother’s room. There, Mother said, you can have the 
little house of Nazareth. Are you happy now? Oh thanks, Reverend 
Mother, I am happy with it. Thank you again. Meanwhile Mother had 
taken something from the chest of drawers and spoke: “I do not write 
anymore, here, you have this, take it with this picture, and write something 
in it.” Here, Dear Mother, in the book you gave me, I will start to write 
now. What? My memories of you! 


The writer has chosen the genre of a letter. In contrast to this clear 
introduction, Diary 1 has no conclusion. The writing ends abruptly, with 


7 Evelina writes sometimes Theresia, and sometimes Teresia. I follow the spelling 
that is usual in the congregation, Le. Theresia, except in quotations. 

8 AZDV no. 771: In memoriam van Moeder Theresia, geschreven door dhr. Wenker, 
priester-directeur van de congregatie, alsmede de condoleancebrief van J. Bogaerts, 
biechtvader van moeder Theresia. 
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a domestic anecdote and without a concluding sentence, halfway down 
the page. Apparently, the writer had intended to start writing again, 
but did not get around to it. We must keep in mind that this ‘diary’ 
was written forty years after the events. Evelina did not keep a diary 
as a child; she wrote her memories down, addressing them to Mother 
Theresia. Sharp edges could have been softened over time and the death 
of the main character, Mother Theresia, may also have contributed to 
a mild tone of voice. When interpreting this source, furthermore, the 
institutional religious perspective must be considered. The author had 
been a sister for more than 30 years! This makes her judgement on her 
fellow sisters especially favourable. Nevertheless, Evelina must already 
have had a positive impression of the sisters as a child; otherwise she 
would not have entered the convent in the first place. For this reason, 
Diary 1 has to be viewed as more than a collection of polite phrases. 
It is the testimony of an individual care receiver, a unique personal 
document, not a representative text that voices the feelings of all the 
charitable care receivers. Not all children enjoyed their time with the 
sisters (as we know from Van Westerloo’s novel Roosje) but that does not 
reduce Evelina’s testimony to an unreliable historical source. Diary 1 
is a unique document in the historiography of religious congregations. 
I do not know any other historical source in which a care receiver 
gives such exhaustive information on events immediately following the 
founding of a new charitable institute. 

To do justice to the viewpoint of this care receiver, to her perspec- 
tive and experiences, I will paraphrase and quote Diary 1 extensively. 
Paraphrasing is necessary in order to follow the line of thought of 
the writer, who begins her story consistently but who towards the end 
of her text becomes less coherent. Quotations shed light on both the 
nineteenth-century social world and the inner life of Evelina, her feel- 
ings, hopes and dreams. ‘The solemn Catholic language of that time 
is hard to translate into contemporary language. When I quote, I will 
reproduce Evelina’s text exactly, including the (missing) punctuation, 
underlining, the inconsistent use of capital letters and abbreviations. 
This will sometimes result in a turbulent textual image, but it gives the 
most accurate impression of her text. Words that have obviously been 
left out have been completed between brackets while underlining has 
been italicised. When paraphrasing, I follow Evelina’s choice of words. 
Therefore I will speak of ‘the asylum’ [het gesticht]. In Dutch, the word 
has a pejorative meaning nowadays, but it was commonly used in the 
nineteenth century, although the people who lived there were already 
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stigmatised at that time. The asylums were depots for children who did 
not have any other place to go. Most of them were full of orphans and 
half-orphans (especially children whose mothers had died) but there 
were also children whose parents were still alive, but who were not 
able to take care of them because of illness, poverty, alcohol addiction 
or imprisonment. Evelina van der Lugt, a Protestant by birth, was a 
half-orphan of the upper middle class. 


The Very Beginning 


On 15 September 1852,’ four days after her tenth birthday, Evelina 
Adriana van der Lugt, accompanied by her younger sister Carolina, 
arrived in The Providence at the Lauriergracht in the Jordaan, which 
was one of the poorest districts of the city.'® Some extra information may 
offer a more complete picture of this context. In 1853, a commission 
appointed by the Royal Institute of Engineers visited the Jordaan and 
reported: “The dwellings themselves consist of damp cellars, cramped 
attics, or wretched rooms, giving onto narrow and steep stairs, with 
smoking chimneys, ill-fitting doors, windows sometimes with half their 
panes missing; the walls being but rarely whitewashed and the woodwork 
never painted (...). In a word, it may be said that, by and large with 
just a few exceptions, these dwellings are unfit for human habitation”! 
In his memoirs, the Dutch headmaster Jan Ligthart (1859-1916), who 
grew up in the Jordaan, mentioned specifically the Laurierstraat, which 
was nearby the Lauriergracht. He recollected “the poverty-stricken 
Egelantierstraat or Laurierstraat, with grimy wooden stairs, dark hall 
ways and slovenly women.” 

How did people survive in such a quarter? The poor relief registers 
of those days contain no data on child labour, but children made a 
contribution to the family economy, although they were obliged to 
attend school. However, the capacity of charity schools was inadequate 
and about half of the registered children did not attend. Children were 


° AZDV no. 81 (see above, n. 1). Page 2 of this document mentions 5 September 
1852 as the date of arrival, while Evelina recollects 15 September 1852 as the day 
she entered the home. 

10 Marco van Leeuwen, The Logic of Charity: Amsterdam, 1800-1850 (Houndmills, 
2000), pp. 43-44. 

1 Ibid., 45. 

'2 Jan Ligthart, Jeugdherinneringen 2nd ed. (Groningen, 1914), p. 226. 
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working in wallpaper factories, printing works, chocolate factories, dia- 
mond-polishing works, silk weaving mills, distilleries, tobacco factories 
and coach works. They often laboured for ten to fourteen hours a day. 
In the streets, many children cleaned shoes, carried things, or showed 
people the way. There were also juvenile thieves and beggars. In the 
Jordaan, even a special Ragged School was opened for them. Its aim 
was to turn them into employable members of society. The social 
situation was so destitute that poor people hoped to be admitted to an 
indoor-relief institute. Orphans would even plead with administrators 
for permission to stay on when time came for them to leave.'* 

The asylum The Providence was founded in August 1852. Four 
other girls had arrived before Evelina and her sister: Julia van Behren, 
Annemie and Koosje Steenhagen and Heintje Schlösser: 


It was on a Thursday that I first set foot in The Providence, where I have 
lived for almost fifty years now, and that I have watched expanding, and 
from where I hope to enter Heaven one day.'° 


In the previous year, the Van der Lugt sisters had lost their mother, 
Johanna Maria Carolina Schulse. She died when giving birth to her 
youngest child, Herman. Their father, Adrianus van der Lugt, suffered 
from a serious eye disease and his medical treatment was costly. After 
the death of his wife, Mr. Van der Lugt put his children in the care of 
master Brans, a Catholic who ran a day school and had a few pupils 
in his care. Staying in the Brans’s boarding school cost six guilders a 
week for Evelina, four guilders for Carolina and two guilders and fifty 
cents for little Herman. Evelina did not like being there. She missed 
her mother, became solitary and sought comfort in praying: 


I became disheartened. I did not have to do any homework after school. 
The education was careless. When I did not have to be my little brother 
Herman's little keeper (his birthday was the day of the death of our sweet 
Mother) I would much prefer to stand in front of the window with my 
back to my housemates. I did not look at the street or the people. I would 
think of my sweet, gentle Mother, and I would wipe away the tears that 
rolled down my cheeks in silence. I often prayed to God silently. I knew 
that He saw me, and that He is Almighty. When I was alone, I often fell 


B Van Leeuwen, The Logic of Charity (see above, n. 10), pp. 116-117. 

1 Ibid., p. 130. 

15 ADV no. 769: ‘Dagboek P’, Dagboek’ over Mdr. Theresia v. Eveline v.d. L. Begin van 
het Gesticht de Voorziemgheid en Oorsprong van de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk 
Kind. (see above, n. 15) ‘Dagboek P is hereafter cited as Diary 1, p. 3. 
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down on my knees and said: see the servant of the Lord, as was written 
on the picture that Marie Bentvelt had given to me.’® 


One of the unmarried daughters of the Brans’s family took care of the 
boarders. If it was not quiet in the living room, she sent the children to 
their own bedrooms to say the Morning Prayer. The girls would kneel 
down in front of the crucifix: 


Once, while I was praying, I could no longer tolerate that nails went 
through the hands of the statue. I took them out and replaced them 
with lilac flowers. Carolina was afraid that the nurse would reprimand 
us. But I could not put the nails back in, and I left them at the foot of 
the cross, together. The mistress did not reprimand us, but she did tell 
it to her acquaintances and since that time she took [us] to the Roman 
Catholic Church The Dove [De Duif |." 


Evelina and her sister were Protestants. At home with their parents, the 
Van der Lugt family prayed in the morning, in the evening and at meal- 
times. On Sundays they went to the church at the Oude Kerkplein: 


I knew the Old and New Testament and the Catechism. My good parents 
had told me all that and had also read to me from the Biblical History 
of canon C. Schmidt? The history of the birth of the Divine Child 
had such an effect on me that I wrote a poem with its own melody. I 
was 5 years old then. I had also listened carefully to the sermon of the 
Vicar. I liked to hear him talk about the Holy Ghost in particular and 
I looked for it everywhere: in the clouds, in the whispering of the wind, 
etc. I often repeated the words: “In the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost.”'® 


In the multi-confessional city of Amsterdam, these Protestant children 
ended up in a Catholic environment. By accompanying Miss Brans to 
the Catholic Church, Evelina got to know the Catholic prayer book. She 
liked the penitential psalms best of all and often prayed them. In this 
way, Evelina became familiar with Catholicism without any particular 
effort. ‘The increasing doctor’s bills and the fees for the Brans’s school 
put Mr. Van der Lugt in financial difficulties. For two weeks on end he 


16 Ibid., p. 5. 

17 Ibid., p. 6. 

'8 Probably, Evelina refered to a medieval text: De Noordnederlandse historiebijbel. This 
text was reprinted with an introduction and comments was reprinted with an intro- 
duction and comments by M.K.A. van den Berg, De Noordnederlandse historiebybel: Een 
kritische editie met inleiding en aantekeningen van Hs. Ltk 231 wit de Leidse Umwersiteitsbibliotheek 
(Hilversum, 1998). 

9 Diary | (see above, n. 15), p. 6. 
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could not pay for his children’s boarding school. He sold some table 
silver and the linen closet of his deceased wife, at a price below their 
value. This, of course, did not solve the problem and the children had 
to be housed at a lesser cost. Two aunts offered to take Evelina in, but 
the father feared that his daughter would be used as a servant: 


Aunt had requested so often and so urgently to have us, as she did 
not have any girls of her own. But father said: no! dear children. Aunt 
and Uncle are good people, but Miss Kroon, Aunt’s lady-companion 
and inseparable friend is unpleasant! You would be sad there. At Aunt 
Terbeek’s then? Eveline, they are asking for you, nobody asks for Caro- 
line: they want the eldest. And I do not want my children to become the 
servants of the family.” 


Finally, the girls went to the recently founded asylum The Providence. 
Little Herman was not accepted in this home for girls. One of the 
Brans’s daughters continued to care for him without demanding any 
payment. Evelina found life in The Providence poorer and the food 
more frugal than at home and at the Brans’s: 


One of the Mistresses took us upstairs to the back room. There was a 
table in the centre of the room and there were cribs of iron along the 
wall. At twelve o’clock, we would pray the Angelus and the table was laid 
with a blue chequered tablecloth. Then there was barley porridge with 
syrup. During the first five days, I did not manage to eat lunch”! 


Evelina was used to a more luxurious environment. Both sisters arrived 
with a box containing their underwear, summer and winter clothes 
and hats. The other children only possessed what they wore. Soon all 
children were walking around in the sisters’ clothes. Evelina could no 
longer wear the beautiful dress that she had brought with her, because 
it was not ironed properly. It made her cry, but that did not change 
anything. 

In the home, two mistresses took care of the children, Miss Jeanette, a 
teacher from Haarlem who was also Father Hesseveld’s niece, and Miss 
Jetje, a girl from the Virgin House (het Maagdenhuis), who lived with her 
brother.” The priest Funnekotter lived in the girls’ asylum and served 
as the spiritual leader. Father Funnekotter was sickly and suffered from 


2 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

2! Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

* Evelina did not know that Father Hesseveld had tried, in vain, to ‘lease’ sisters 
from other congregations, as Father Frentrop had done at the beginning of Saint 
Aloysius with the brothers. 
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a bronchial tube disease. Despite his weakness, he was the only stable 
figure in the recently founded asylum. He looked after the children in 
a parental manner, Evelina remembers. For instance, he invited the 
Van der Lugt sisters to have breakfast and tea with him and he talked 
to them, possibly also to relieve his own loneliness. Evelina thought 
he looked like Pope Pius IX in his youth. Father Funnekotter noticed 
Evelina’s eagerness to learn and her religious interest and started to 
give her religious lessons. She remembers: 


One morning His Reverend brought me the Small Catechism written by 
Kramer. I started to study immediately, as Father had said, if you know 
3 lessons by heart, you must come to me and say them out loud. That 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, I came to Father. I knew the entire book of ques- 
tions by heart, even the Morning Prayer that was in it, “I worship Thee, 
oh my Lord.” The evening prayer that was in it was not used any more 
in The Providence later on. Every day I went to Father and listened to 
his instructions eagerly.” 


It is not clear what was predominant. Evelina’s eagerness to learn, her 
religious interest or her need for attention and warmth. Apparently, she 
was bright. She already knew the answers to the Catechism questions 
that Father Funnekotter had given her: 


I did not have to learn the questions any more, for I already knew my 
large book of questions from the Krijtberg Church.” There I had always 
learnt double lessons and I had been given many beautiful pictures by 
Father Frentrop and Father Loeffen.” 


The reference to Father Frentrop, whom Evelina knew personally, may 
explain why the two sisters ended up in The Providence. The Jesuit 
Frentrop, who must have been informed about the start of Father 
Hesseveld’s asylum for girls, may have recommended it to Mr. Van der 
Lugt, when the Brans’s school turned out to be too expensive. 
According to Evelina, the atmosphere in the recently founded asy- 
lum was not very pleasant. Miss Jeanette and Miss Jetje were very 
unfriendly towards each other. The first left the asylum in September 
1852, the second returned to her mother when she contracted an eye 
disease. Several nursemaids came and went, and Father Hesseveld had 


*3 Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), pp. 8-9. 

** The Krytberg was and is a Jesuit Church in the center of Amsterdam, see Ton 
H.M. van Schaik, Katholieken in de twintigste eeuw (Utrecht, 1999), p. 76. 

* Diary | (see above, n. 15), p. 9. 
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to find new care providers again. He found one in the person of Miss 
Glasbergen, who was a spiritual virgin. She did not come to live in 
the asylum, but kept her room at the Singel, close to the Church of 
Faith, Hope and Love [Geloof Hoop en Liefdekerk|. The names that the 
children gave her describe her appearance and personality: they called 
her the severe or the fat Mistress, sometimes also the old Mistress. A 
new young woman arrived as well, called Daatje Versteeg. Her mother 
had gone to school with the Sisters of Sacré Coeur [Sacred Heart] in 
Belgium, a boarding school for the wealthy. Daatje often talked about 
her mother’s experiences with the sisters. ‘These stories made Evelina 
wish to become a sister herself later in life. A religious who often came 
to visit also inspired Evelina. This was Sister Georgia, who was member 
of the family of Father Funnekotter’s: 


From then on, I prayed every morning during Elevation® that I too 
would become a little contemplative nun or otherwise a religious like 
Sister Georgia, Funnekotter’s sister. Sister Georgia often paid a visit to 
her brother, as Reverend was suffering from a consumption of the chest 
and lung, She knew how to make very beautiful pencil drawings. She 
hung a few of them in our little garden room. One of them said: The 
Lord is good for the soul or whoever seeks Him in another person. Cast 
off all your worries and share them with the Lord, for he is concerned 
about you.” 


Evelina accompanied Sister Georgia on her visits to the asylum at the 
Oude ‘Turfmarkt. The girl liked the place very much: 


There I became acquainted with good Mother Joseph and many kind, 
sweet sisters. Her singing Brabant accent, her firm, steady step, the 
friendliness with which she spoke to me, all of this touched me. If a sister 
came to Sister Joseph sometimes, to ask her something, oh, this always 
took place in such a hearty and friendly way. For a long time afterwards 
the answers of the Reverend Mother to her sisters rang in my ears: “Yes 
Child...Good Child, do so, etc.” Everything that those sisters did, they 
did so decisively, so powerfully. I also loved to see them with their hands in 
their sleeves, their heads bowed slightly, walking to their schools together. 
From then on we began to play ‘little sister’ and not only during playing 
hours, but we sometimes kept our sisterly names for an entire week, all 
day long we were sisters.” 


2 Elevation is the moment during Mass when the priest lifts up the Host. 
27 Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), p. 11. 
8 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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Sometimes Evelina was allowed to visit the spiritual virgin Glasbergen at 
home. She had her walls covered with religious pictures and relics. ‘The 
two of them paid a visit to the Beguines at the Amsterdam Beguinage. 
Evelina noticed how clean all the rooms were and how the inhabitants 
of the courtyard were busy sewing, embroidering and washing. However, 
she did not have an overall positive view. She thought the conversations 
were mealy-mouthed, almost narrow-minded: 


Then we also began to visit the Beguinage. Again, a new kind of people: 
good, friendly and busy like fine seamstresses and embroiderers or like 
English washerwomen. Everything was so sweet and so peaceful, so pure 
and clean in those small rooms. Everyone was so cheerfully involved with 
the Lord, but still there was a great deal of drivelling, a lot of narrow- 
mindedness in these so-called religious conversations.” 


Only two months after the arrival of Evelina and Carolina, on 20 
November 1852, the asylum board had already arranged that they 
should be baptised. Around 1850, a Protestant who entered the Catholic 
Church had to be re-baptised, because Christian denominations only 
recognized their ‘own’ baptism. Mr. Van der Lugt, physically and 
financially overburdened by his illness, had consented to that event. 
How voluntary was his permission? He must have been glad that the 
children had a shelter that he could afford. Did he allow practical con- 
siderations to prevail over religious ones, in other words did he have no 
other choice? Or did he see that his daughters were at ease in their new 
environment? The initiative to baptise the girls was taken by the leaders 
of the asylum but it accorded with what Evelina wanted herself. We do 
not know how her little sister felt about it, but the enthusiasm with which 
Evelina consented to be baptised was a mixture of religious dedication 
and keenness to belong to her new care givers. In The Providence the 
sad little half-orphan Evelina found a homely atmosphere. She received 
care, religious inspiration and educational support, and was enthusiastic 
about it. Prepared by religious lessons and conversations, the two young 
sisters were baptised on 25 November. Miss Brans picked them up and 
took them to Father Hesseveld. On this occasion, Evelina saw him for 
the first time. She remembers the great day as follows: 


A missionary from the West,” Father Houtman, baptised us, and I am 
the Godfather, Father Hesseveld said. Oh, how many times did I promise 


2 Ibid., p. 13. 
3° “The West’ refers to West-Indies, at that time colonized by the Netherlands. 
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Our Sweet Lord on that day never to sin, and to live for him always [and] 
to want to become a Saint.” 


Evelina and Carolina were allowed a treat and had a very pleasant 
day. Back home, in The Providence, Father Funnekotter waited to 
congratulate them. He had been sick again and unable to join them. 
To Evelina, the change in denomination was a logical step. Now that 
she was a Catholic, she completely belonged to The Providence. 

When the winter of 1852-1853 set in, Father Funnekotter became 
very ill. He was in such bad health and the winter was so grim, that 
he could not cross the garden to say Mass in the garden house as he 
normally did. Because of this, the rooms in the main house were given 
a different destination, so that Funnekotter could read Mass there and 
also have his own private room. The girls lived in the garden house 
from then on but that winter was very icy. The chickens died and so 
did the doves and the birds from the cage in the corridor. Even the 
dog did not survive the severe cold. The children were often alone 
because several care-providers had left again. Father Funnekotter 
provided some cosiness. On the day of Saint Nicholas, (celebrated on 
5 December), he threw them a handful of almonds, pears and nuts, 
standing in the doorway. Evelina has pleasant memories of that year’s 
Christmas too: 


O, we had such a cold winter in that garden house in such a year of 
snow and frost! And being alone all the time. Still, we did have a pleasant 
day there, Holy Christmas Day. During Holy Mass, we sang our Christ- 
mas carols, etc, and what did we find afterwards in our little refectory? 
Sandwiches with smoke-dried meat. Nobody dared to start eating, for 
it was Friday. Then Father came in. Hello, Father, Merry Christmas! 
Hello children, have you not started yet? Father, we think that Mina (the 
maid) made a mistake: meat on Friday! Father then told us that fasting 
was not obliged, because of the high feast. Oh, it was all right then. We 
then started to eat with laughing faces. We did love the good Reverend 
Father so much.” 


Funnekotter’s health kept deteriorating. Sometimes he had such a bad 
cough that he had to interrupt his catechism classes. Because their 
son was ill so often, Father Funnekotter’s parents sometimes paid him 
a visit: 


3! Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), p. 14. 
3 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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The father in the uniform of a field officer, the mother was very friendly. 
When I met her in the corridor in the morning and wished her a good 
morning, she said let us walk in the garden together and wash our hands 
in the snow, that is healthy. She then kissed me on the cheek and asked 
me if I loved her son dearly. Oh Madam, I answered, all children love 
Father so much. Reverend Father is so good and friendly. Often Father 
came into the garden for half an hour and threw snowballs with us. We 
had so much fun then.” 


Some of the nursemaids became sick as well. Miss Daatje caught 
‘swamp fever’ with ‘trembling fever’, or malaria, and had to leave. Her 
confessor urged her to go to a real, established convent. Evidently, he 
was not so positive about the girls’ asylum as a place for religious life. 
When Miss Daatje left, Evelina, who was the eldest, had to help Miss 
Glasbergen to take care of the children. Mina, the servant, was working 
in the kitchen. She had come to the asylum because of her relation to 
Funnekotter’s family. Evelina helped to make sandwiches in the after- 
noon and in the evening, Miss Glasbergen held a religious hour with 
the girls when she told them about the saints and sang songs. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Van der Lugt had sent his two daughters a large bas- 
ket of books including French study books, geography books, songbooks 
and children’s stories. He included a letter with the basket. It said that 
his eyes were getting slightly better and that his daughters should study 
well. He also promised to collect them the next summer. Obviously, he 
saw his daughters’ stay in The Providence as an emergency measure 
and he wanted to take care of his children again in the family circle 
as soon as possible. By that time Evelina had become so much used to 
life in The Providence and so attached to Father Funnekotter, that she 
had promised him that she would stay and would become a sister later 
on. She also spoke about this to Father Hesseveld who answered that 
he would not like to ‘lose’ her. Evelina, pleased to hear that, already 
fantasised about her religious future with childlike naiveté, imagining 
a life sumilar to the one she was used to at that time: 


I already imagined that I was a little sister or a Reverend Mother. I prayed 
the morning prayers with the little children; after I dressed them, I took 
them to the chapel. I believe that we got up at 8 o’clock in the winter and 
the sick Father read Holy Mass to us at 9 o’clock, after that I got the plate 
with sandwiches from Mina in the kitchen, shared them out, etc. Then 
I saw to it that the small beds were made and the bedroom cleaned and 
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we started to read, study and sing: Miss Daatje, who was a good singer, 
had taught us many beautiful songs. After dinner we played, after we had 
done the dishes. Oh, we played so nicely! Procession, Mass, Laudation, 
etc. We also played the lives of the saints that we had read about. I always 
liked to be Franciscus Xaverius, holding a bell in my hand and collecting 
the children for catechism. All of our dolls and cradles were put against 
the wall, they were the sick, they had to be given the last Sacraments, 
etc. My little kitchen and my stage were both presents from my cousin 
Herman Verschuur from Rotterdam, whom I had given a carpenter’s 
toolbox on his birthday. While playing, we changed that kitchen and that 
stage into a haberdasher’s and a shop, which sold manufactured goods, 
mostly made of paper. We loved to play like that for days.** 


The girls dressed their dolls like Sisters of Charity and they wore surplices 
with veils themselves. ‘This religious playing easily turned into profane 
playing like being a shopkeeper or jumping off the stairs of the garden 
house. In Evelina’s nineteenth-century social world, the religious and 
every day life were completely integrated. From the Reverend Father, as 
Evelina called Hesseveld, she received pictures from the Station of the 
Cross. Influenced by these images, she changed her shops into rosary 
chapels and chapels of Our Lord. Evelina’s sudden interest in the rosary 
might have been related as well to Hesseveld’s work for the Association 
of the Living Rosary. He had established a financial link between this 
association and The Providence, as the Association of the Rosary had 
been donating a fixed amount to the asylum for years. 

After the winter, on Easter morning, Father Funnekotter summoned 
Evelina. He told her to go to mass in the boys’ asylum and to report 
to Father van Born, who visited Funnekotter regularly for a game of 
chess. In that way, she could bring him the magazine Catholic Voices 
[Katholieke stemmen]. Evelina looked at the boys: 


I sat close to the altar in front of the orphans and I wept, because the 
little acolytes were walking around on their socks. Ah, those orphans. 
Later my little brother Herman would also become one of them. But 
how beautifully they sang!” 


A few weeks later, the spiritual virgin Glasbergen announced that she 
would leave the asylum. Now only Mina and Evelina were left to take 
care of the children. The next Sunday Father Funnekotter too came to 
the children to bid them farewell. He talked to Evelina in private and 


3t Ibid, pp. 19-21. 
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he explained to her that he had paid for everything himself during his 
stay in The Providence. As the asylum was too poor to pay for a cler- 
gyman, he was forced to leave. Now that he had recovered slightly, he 
could become a chaplain in Zevenhoven, a town in South Holland. He 
invited Evelina to visit him one day. When she was older, he promised 
her, she could come and live with him permanently; unfortunately, he 
died two years later. Father Funnekotter left on a Saturday morning. 
Around noon, Mina told the children that her task too was finished. 
She did not feel obliged to stay, as she had come to The Providence 
because of her relationship with the Funnekotters. A man, whom the 
children called ‘brother’ and who had served as a sexton to Funnekot- 
ter, showed Mina out. The children had not been prepared for these 
events. Apparently, the asylum’s board had known about it, for when 
they were cleaning the dishes the doorbell rang and once again a new 
nursemaid entered, again a cousin of Father Hesseveld’s. Her name was 
Miss Anna Backhuis, and she was called Miss Naatje. She introduced 
a harsh religious regime: 


The first lesson of the new nursemaid was, that she taught us to com- 
memorate the hour at which Our Lord had died for us. That same after- 
noon she taught us the 3 o’clock prayer. We still pray it every afternoon. 
Immediately we asked her to teach us more prayers. She then read us 
another prayer, which rhymed, to be prayed every time that the clock 
struck.*° 


The children begged for more prayers and stricter discipline, which, 
however, soon became too much for them: 


We asked if we could do the 3 o’clock prayer with outstretched arms. 
Miss Naatje was very fond of that, but after that prayer a chaplet followed 
with a very long ending. This was too much for our childlike piety. So 
was Sunday morning, when Miss Naatje went to church [with] us (the 
Catharina Church, [Catharina Kerk]) to attend High Mass. Even when all 
people left the church, Miss Naatje continued to pray, for as long as half 
an hour. Our nursemaid and we were the first to come and the last to go. 
I have always loved a hearty prayer, but I never liked long prayers.” 


The religious observances of Miss Naatje Backhuis were exagger- 
ated. So, during needle work classes three chaplets were prayed and 
study books were no longer used. The following Saturday yet another 
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nursemaid arrived, Margaretha Kranenkamp from Zwolle. Her brother, 
who was a blacksmith, was now a brother in the boys’ asylum Saint 
Aloysius. Margaretha, called Miss Greetje, was cheerful and friendly 
and a good singer. She brought a cake from Zwolle for the children. 
Evelina liked her very much and saw a similarity to Mary, the mother of 
God. The situation had become unstable. Father Funnekotter, who had 
been a central figure in spite of his delicate health, had left and Mina, 
the cook, had followed him. ‘The nursemaids did not prove to be very 
reliable and they were not very good at bringing the children up either. 
What did they expect from their lives in The Providence? The zeal with 
which some of them practised religious exercises indicates that they 
obviously anticipated a religious lifestyle. However, no arrangements 
were made with regard to a religious rule. Evelina distinctly mentions 
that two of the nursemaids did not live in The Providence. Apparently, 
they did want to help out, but they did not wish to participate in a 
communal religious lifestyle in the asylum. 


The Arrwal of Mietje Stroot 


Several days later Hesseveld announced the arrival of a new nursemaid 
from Overijssel. She was to arrive on 5 June 1853.” At that time, there 
were already eleven girls in the home and the children were happy and 
curious. Carolina stayed awake so that she could see the new nursemaid. 
Evelina was impressed with this new person, who in her opinion was 
dressed strangely: 


A muslin hat of a very strange material—I would dress up a doll the way 
that Mother was dressed. She was entirely dressed in black with a golden 
crucifix on her chest. I saw her for the first time in the refectory. My 
name is Miss Mietje and I will stay with the children, is that all right?, 
she said. I still remember this clearly.’ 


The way Mietje Stroot introduced herself, “I will stay with the children,” 
would become a fixed phrase at the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child. 
Mietje Stroot from Overijssel, who only turned up ten months after 


38 Ibid., p. 44. A recent document of the congregation, however, states that Mietje 
Stroot arrived in August 1853: De Regel en Constituties van de Congregatie der Zusters van De 
Voorziemgheid’ (n.p., 1987), p. 7. 
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the foundation of The Providence, was to become the female founder 
of the congregation. She was born in 1819, so she was already in her 
thirties at that time. When she arrived, the situation was chaotic and 
they had to improvise. Mietje was one of many nursemaids, but the 
first to bring structure and stability. She did so on a practical level 
in housekeeping matters and in the fields of education and religious 
formation. Evelina has described in detail how this woman came to 
The Providence. The first connection was made through one of the 
brothers of Saint Aloysius. On a begging tour, brother Petrus Kranen- 
kamp had visited the presbytery in Vasse, where Mietje Stroot was the 
housekeeper. She had already been living there for many years. As 
a young girl, she had lost her mother. Shortly before her death, her 
mother had entrusted her three daughters and her son to the care of 
the priest of the parish. In the presbytery Mietje grew up in humility 
and virtue, or so Evelina writes, whose description almost becomes 
hagiographical at this point: 
(...) like her Patroness, the Holy Virgin, whom she looked upon with 
tender devoutness. Her mother, and later her aunt, had taught Maria 
[Mietje] to honour the Holy Mother of God and to follow her example. 
Now that she was placed in the shadow of the Shrine, a fierce passion 
developed in her pure soul for the Holiest Sacrament and a great longing 
for a religious life. She wished in particular that she could devote herself 
to caring for the poor little ones.“ 


During his stay at the presbytery of Vasse, brother Petrus spoke about 
Hesseveld’s recently founded girls’ asylum. This appealed to Mietje. The 
story goes that she immediately recognised her destination, in line with 
the genre of the vocation story. According to Evelina she was to have 
cried out: “There I must go, that is my vocation.” Mietje had tried to 
enter a congregation once before, by going to Ootmarsum where the 
noviciate of the Sisters of Our Sweet Lady ter Eem was established. For 
unknown reasons, she was not admitted. Now that brother Petrus had 
told her about the acute shortage of care-providers in the girls’ asylum, 
Mietje saw new possibilities. Armed with a letter of recommendation 
from her confessor, she went to Amsterdam and her intention was to 
stay there forever. Evelina found Mietje’s devoutness mild in comparison 
to what the girls had gone through under Miss Backhuis’ guidance: 
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She [Mietje Stroot] woke us up in the morning and prayed with us. She 
took us to bed in the evening and read us very beautiful prayers. The 
way Miss Mietje made the sign of the cross and pronounced the sweet 
name of Jesus always touched me and made me understand how much 
she loved Our Lord. Miss Mietje did not talk of laments and prayers all 
day, as the other pious souls did, whom I had got to know already. Her 
piety was profound and she did not like outward appearances and prayers 
that were very long. Miss Mietje immediately forbade the three o’clock 
prayer and the chaplet with outstretched arms that followed.” 


Under Mietje’s influence, the regime became more lenient and she left 
the girls plenty of time to play after lunch. Afterwards she gathered 
them to repair clothes under her guidance; because of the intensive use 
of the few clothes they possessed, a lot of them needed mending. While 
mending clothes, Mietje told the girls about the lives of saints, especially 
about the Holy Alexius, who used to live as a beggar under the stairs 
of his parents’ castle. They also sang hymns together and Evelina loved 
it. On her second Sunday in the asylum, after the collective Mass in 
the Aloysius asylum, Miss Mietje summoned the children. She clearly 
had more ambitions than to simply take care of them and wanted to 
live a religious life for herself and the nursemaids. As nothing had been 
arranged she took the initiative herself. She began to introduce religious 
names and fixed times for praying, or so Evelina reports: 


She spoke: Now you must not say miss Greetje or miss Mietje, but Sister 
Margaretha and Sister Maria. Miss Naatje’s name did not need to change; 
she had already left again. Sister Maria and Sister Margaretha got up 
at 5 o’clock in the morning. Then Sister Maria woke me up too and I 
was allowed to pray the Morning Prayer and to meditate, because I was 
preparing for the first Holy Communion. I remembered the meditations 
about the characteristics of God, about the Infant Jesus and the suffering 
of Our Lord for a long time afterwards.” 


As the eldest of the group, Evelina was involved more intensively in 
the sisterly life. She was allowed to have breakfast with the two new 
‘sisters’. They prayed in Latin and held a spiritual reading afterwards. 
Their spiritual readings were sometimes too ascetic for a young child 
but they touched Evelina’s youthful heart deeply: 


Once it was about the passionate love of the Holy Theresia and her 
great longing for the H. Communion. So much that she would have 
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fought thousands of swords to receive the H. Communion. From then 
on, I worshipped the H. Theresia and I carried a booklet in my pocket, 
which contained a verse that said: “I am dying of impatience, because 
I am not dying yet.” I read this verse so many times that I knew it by 
heart, but Sister Maria took the booklet from me.“ 


From this event onwards, miss Mietje’s (or ‘Sister’ Maria’s) moderate 
influence becomes clear. She had no problem with religious zeal in 
adults but she considered that it should not become too radical in young 
girls. Meanwhile, the religious exercises had become quite intensive. 
On Sundays, the sisters and the girls went to church at least twice in 
the Aloysius asylum, first at seven o’clock, and later to the High Mass 
of nine o’clock. Father Hesseveld’s brother-in-law played the organ 
there. Evelina, who clearly had a musical talent, was cheerful all day 
after she had been to a Mass with music. She would sing the hymns 
throughout the following week. After the Masses on Sunday, the girls 
often sang something for family members and acquaintances of Father 
Hesseveld’s, amongst whom were the better situated Catholics, such as 
the Alberdingk Thijm family. In the afternoon the girls and the newborn 
‘sisters’, who were officially not recognised by the Church, went for a 
walk and attended Laudation: 


After the High Mass Father Hesseveld always summoned the sisters and 
the girls to his room, which was next to the chapel. We always had to sing 
our Hail Marys. We sung well. There were always family members of 
Father’s and some of his friends. Mr. Nouhuis, Alberdingk“ and others. 
And Doctor Rombouts too. On Sunday afternoons, the sisters took us 
for a walk and afterwards to Vespers in the Church of Love [Liefdekerk). 
Especially Sister Maria liked to go there: Miss Mietje. Hesseveld often 
joined them too, as he enjoyed talking to Sr. Maria so much.” 


The new asylum was not doing so well financially. Father Hesseveld 
had discussed this with Mietje Stroot, who was apparently already 
acting as the informal leader at that time. He wanted her to go out 
begging, according to the old monastic custom of the contemplative 
religious. Mietje refused and looked for a different solution. She shared 


+ Ibid., p. 32. 
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the problem with Evelina, as if Evelina were the eldest daughter in 
The Providence family: 


One morning that week, Sr. Maria said, we have to talk. I did not want to, 
but Sister Maria said no Eveline, it is better that you stay and hear what 
I will discuss with Sr. Margaretha. Father wants us to go out begging. We 
did so for one day, when Miss Naatje Backhuis was still here, but now I 
said to Father: Father, let us work, we can do it and we would like to do 
it, but begging, no! I asked Father to send away the seamstresses of the 
Saint Aloysius asylum. We can repair the washing. Kaatje the cleaner also 
washes and mends the socks of the brothers and boys, we would like to 
do that too, if we can earn something with it. Don’t you agree, Eveline, 
You will help us enthusiastically, won’t you? Certainly Sister, I will sew 
well and work hard, you can count on that.” 


From then on, the sisters saw ‘Sister’ Maria in the garden with a large 
washtub, in which she washed the socks of the Aloysius asylum. When 
the girls asked her if they could help, they were told to go and play. 
Evelina supposed: “She preferred to do this unpleasant work herself.” 
When the washing was finished, the girls were allowed to help and mend 
socks. During this work, they sang cheerful songs and had conversa- 
tions. However, the washing and mending of socks was not sufficient to 
improve the financial situation. The seamstress of the Aloysius asylum 
often brought clothes to sew too. Evelina helped as well as she could. 
The grocer Sjoukes, who had heard about the lack of money, asked if 
the children could earn some extra money by sorting out chaff from the 
groceries. ‘Sister’ Maria thought this unsuitable for the children. How- 
ever, she did start to grow her own vegetables in the small garden and 
sometimes got up as early as three or four o’clock in the morning to 
sell the first fruit and vegetables. She felt responsible for keeping the 
home open and demanded most of herself: She did not want the girls 
to do dirty and heavy work, but needed their assistance with lighter 
chores. Meanwhile a year had gone by and it was Christmas again. 
Evelina has fond memories of it: 


At half past eleven the two sisters and five children went out into the 
snowy street in the lovely moonlight. ‘The small chapel in St. Aloysius was 
decorated and lit. The Reverend brothers were already praying together. 
Father Hesseveld read the Holy Mass at the midnight hour.“ 
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After the Mass Father Hesseveld left the host on display to worship. 
‘Sister’ Maria sang with the children: I worship Thee, Great God. 
‘Together with the brothers, they sang Christmas carols and at 2 o’clock 
at night they left the chapel. They wished Hesseveld a merry Christmas 
and he gave the sisters two large sausages. Evelina was very happy: 


We spent these Christmas days happily and very cosily. Very often, we 
interrupted our playing to sing Christmas carols. Holy Innocent’s Day, 
New Year's Day and Epiphany were also celebrated in good spirits. 


A Controversial First Communion 


Evelina felt somewhat like an outsider, because she had been baptised as 
a Catholic, but she had not had her First Communion yet and therefore 
she was not allowed to receive the Holy Sacrament during Mass. She 
explains in her diary how she decided to have her Communion. The 
events took place immediately after New Year and Epiphany of 1854. 
I will quote the entire passage: 


I was very sorry that I could not yet partake in Communion. It had often 
been promised to me. The first time was in September 1853, if I could 
read aloud the large Catechism with questions and answers. Sixty les- 
sons—if I learnt six of them every day, I would be ready in ten days. And 
so I did and on the second Sunday after the High Mass I was allowed to 
read the book aloud in the presence of not only Father, but also several 
relatives, Sister Maria, Fr. Superior and Doctor Rombouts. All people 
present were also allowed to ask me some other questions, which I had 
to answer correctly. My little exam went well and Father said: Now I 
have to give you what I promised. Mr. Joseph Hesseveld got the portfolio 
with pictures and I chose one that portrayed the Holiest Heart of Our 
Lord. I had to translate what was written underneath and I received ten 
cents. With that, Father said, you can buy a pair of earrings, a bracelet 
or Heaven, what do you want to do with it now? I do not know yet, 
Reverend Father, I answered. But when I was downstairs, I quickly put 
my treasure in the moneybox. The next morning Father asked me if I 
kept my 10 cents safe. I already bought Heaven with it, I said, with firm 
belief. Father now said that I had to prepare myself well, then I would be 
accepted, but, His Reverence added, you are still a little too young. In the 
meantime, a letter arrived from our father, which included 5 guilders. He 
ordered me to embroider something for Father Hesseveld, a sofa pillow, 
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or something else to thank him, for our own father would take us back 
in the spring. We would go to aunt Verschuur after all. Sister Maria put 
me to the test then, or so I think. She advised me not to talk about the 
letter to Father Hesseveld. I thought about this for one moment and then 
my answer was: Sister, I would rather let him read the letter immediately. 
It would not be good of me if Father did not know what was going to 
happen to me. But I will not go to aunt Verschuur. You are closer to me 
than my own family. I will stay with you. Sister Maria was very friendly 
then and I quickly went to Father with the letter. (...) Yet Father Hesseveld 
was still concerned, and as early as January 1854 he said: Now, Evelina, 
your great desire will be fulfilled. Mgr. Van Vree will come to Amsterdam 
for confirmation and you will be confirmed then. If your father or the 
family should come to fetch you then, you will be strong. I already did 
my best to prepare myself for the big day. Often the sisters went to Holy 
Mass at 5 o’clock in the morning that winter, to the wooden chapel of 
the Redemptorists at the Keizersgracht. I was not allowed to come along 
when they went there; I believe there was a sermon that was not suit- 
able for children. When the sisters stayed at home, I was allowed to rise, 
pray, and meditate with them. On 14 February 1854, the Bishop would 
come and confirm in St.Catharine (on a Tuesday). My happy day! The 
First Holy Communion was set for Wednesday February 8. On that day 
I had Communion with the sisters, afterwards Father gave me a beauti- 
ful meditation book The Love of Jesus and Our Salvation," that I have used 
zealously ever since. Sister Maria withdrew somewhat from the children 
that day. She let me replace her, as if this good mother, who had such a 
nice and sensible insight into all things, was already preparing me for my 
later task in life. When Sister Maria congratulated me, she said: Eveline, 
this is one of the happiest days that God has prepared for you. Is this not 
the happiest then? [I] asked. Well, yes, she answered. But God loves you. 
He will draw you even more to him. After all, you are our child. Oh! I 
was so happy and blessed that day. Now the beautiful day of the Holy 
Confirmation followed. The entire Saint Catharine Church [Sint Cath- 
arinakerk| was decorated with flowers and green. There were little altars 
everywhere with shields and proverbs. And when the bishop walked into 
the church accompanied by a long procession of priests and the organ 
played so beautifully—Oh! What a great moment that was.” 


At the time of Evelina’s first Communion and Confirmation a silent 
religious controversy seems to have taken place between Evelina’s 
father, who wanted to take his daughters home, and the leaders of the 
asylum. The leaders put themselves forward as Evelina’s new family 


* Probably, Evelina referred to a book of the priest D. Pinart, De liefde-vlammen van 
Jesus, of blyken van de vurige liefde, die Jesus Christus in het werk van onze verlossing ons bewezen 
heeft transl. J.EV. (Gent, 1843). 
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(‘You are our child now’) and that corresponded to Evelina’s feelings. 
She had become attached to her new educators and wanted to com- 
pletely belong to The Providence community. Therefore, she had to 
take her First Communion. Just when this was promised to her, a letter 
arrived from her father. An amount of money was included, which 
Evelina had to use to embroider something beautiful for Hesseveld, as 
a sign of gratitude. The gift was meant as a farewell present, Evelina’s 
father wrote, as he wanted to collect the girls in the spring and place 
them with relatives after all. Was Mr. Van der Lugt all of a sudden no 
longer afraid that his daughters would become servants? Did he want 
to prevent them from becoming even more Catholic? In any case, the 
plan would not be carried out. 

What happened is not clear; neither is clear why ‘Sister’ Maria 
advised Evelina not to mention the letter to Hesseveld. In fact, Eve- 
lina did tell him, but it seems that she sensed ‘Sister’ Maria’s fear. She 
declared that she would rather stay in The Providence, because the 
people there had become ‘closer to her than family’. Yet, the leaders 
of the asylum were still worried about it, or so Evelina felt. ‘The First 
Communion was promptly followed by the Confirmation. Why so 
much haste? Did the leaders hope that Evelina, once she had been 
strengthened by the Catholic sacraments, would no longer return to 
her Protestant family? The expression: “If father were to come, you 
will be strong” tends to support this argument, Diary 1 does not tell 
us what Mr. van der Lugt thought of all this, but one can imagine his 
mixed feelings. The events are recalled from Evelina’s point of view. She 
experienced the Communion and Confirmation as joyful festivities in 
her young life. She felt at home in her new environment and longed to 
stay with the people to whom she had become attached, after a period 
of sadness and insecurity following her mother’s death. She was open 
to the religious interest of the adults and to liturgical music and drawn 
to the devout songs, stories, prayers and pious pictures”! Father Fun- 
nekotter was her spiritual father. In ‘Sister’ Maria she found a ‘kind of 
mother’: she adored her and identified with her, which appears from 
the fact that she kept nagging until she was allowed to have ‘Maria’ as 
her Confirmation name. 


5! Sister Reinilda van Raaphorst author of the memorial book of 1977 Wij zeiden 
ja’: Congregatie van de Zusters van De Voorzienigheid’ 1852-1977 (n.p., 1977), p. 83, reports 
that Evelina or Sister Hippolyta always sung with the children and wrote texts for 
religious songs. 
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Fig. 14. The children’s home The Providence in Amsterdam: the girls in 
their refectory in the 1920s. 


Institutional Expansion 


How did the new asylum continue to expand? Evelina also tells that 
part of the story. Another nursemaid, from Doetinchem, turned up, but 
she died of consumption within a year. Meanwhile, new children kept 
arriving. There were already twelve girls, including Bettina Fettelaar, 
eleven years old and a peer of Evelina’s. The girls had to walk to the 
Aloysius asylum two by two in the morning to attend Mass. One day 
Bettina developed a rash and Evelina did not want to take her by the 
hand. It seemed that Bettina had a serious and contagious disease.” 
‘Sister’ Maria, who already had a demanding task, now also spent a 
lot of time nursing: 


In the afternoon doctor Rombouts saw Bertha’s hand and said that it had 
been quite careful of Eveline to avoid taking her hand—Sr. Maria now 
prepared a sick room above the kitchen. Bertha had gone from our midst 
all at once. In the morning as early as half past four, Sr. Maria went to 


5 In the Netherlands of the nineteenth century, contagious diseases were a main 
cause of death. See J. Verdoorn, Volksgezondheid en sociale ontwikkeling: Beschouwingen over 
het gezondheidswezen te Amsterdam in de 19e eeuw (Utrecht, 1965), p. 43. 
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her leprous child, to help her. Every day we saw Bertha’s undergarments 
lying in the garden, in order to bleach them. Do not touch them, Sr. 
Maria used to say, that is not good. Every evening Sr. Maria also helped 
her sick child. She always put other clothes on, so that the other children 
would not catch anything. We often saw Sr. Maria climb the stairs with 
food and drink too. And when we asked Sr. How is Bertha? Then [she] 
said oh, she is such a patient child. She suffers a lot because of the sharp 
ointment. When I come to her in the morning she is so stiff and when 
I wash her, her tears roll down her cheeks, but I have never heard her 
complain. She is a courageous, grateful child and so humble. 


It had been Father Hesseveld’s initiative to get Mr. Koenders, the teacher 
of the Aloysius asylum, to teach the girls every afternoon from five to 
seven. The Providence could not afford a teacher of its own and in 
this way the girls received some education. Father Hesseveld was still 
living in the Aloysius asylum and ‘Sister’ Maria told Evelina to bring 
him a jug of beer every day, which was prepared in The Providence, 
and in doing so Evelina herself received a little surprise: 


And then the jug for the good Father was already waiting in front of his 
house. Oh, to do an errand for Father, that was happiness, wonderful! 
If brother Hermanus gave me the empty jug of the previous day, he 
often put a nice large pear in it, or some plums, or perhaps brother’s 
own dessert.” 


During the course of 1853, three German sisters arrived thanks to the 
canvassing campaign of Brother Bonaventura: Sister Josepha, Sister 
Anna and Sister Eliza. Eliza was appointed head of the small sewing 
school, Josepha started to work in the kitchen and Anna helped in the 
housekeeping, Several girls joined too, which made the accommodation 
too small. A door was put into the fence of the garden and that was 
the entrance to a second house, with a bigger garden. The total rent 
for the two houses was 600 guilders. In September 1854, Brother Ansel- 
mus Tak, who was on a begging tour in the province of Gelderland, 
claimed that postulants were taken on in The Providence; there was 
place for them now that a second house was rented. This impressed 
the two Sterck daughters, Anna and Elisabeth. They often visited 
the Jansen family in Arnhem, because they were friends of Johanna 


5 Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), pp. 40-41. 

5t See chapter 4 of this study that explains that schooling for boys had more prior- 
ity than for girls. 

5 Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), p. 42. 

°° The Sterck family and the Alberdingk Thijm family were connected by marriage. 
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Jansen’s. Through the Jansen family there was a connection with Mer. 
Van Vree. He was a close friend of the Jansen’s and possibly— but 
Evelina was not sure of this— there was also a family connection. 
Because Van Vree paid regular visits to Jansen, he heard that Johanna 
Jansen, as well as Anna and Betje Sterck, had the intention of becom- 
ing religious in the new asylum in Amsterdam. For unknown reasons 
Van Vree advised Johanna against it, as he did not find her suitable 
for religious life. Anna and Betje Sterck, however, were allowed to go 
on as far as he was concerned. Anna did arrive in The Providence 
around 22 September 1854. Although she was obviously capable, as 
she was friendly and kind and could embroider and sew beautifully, she 
did not manage under Sister Margaretha Kranenkamp’s supervision 
in the kitchen and returned home. Her younger Sister Betje went to 
The Providence to collect Anna’s things and to buy a little donkey for 
her father in Utrecht on the way. But, so Evelina reports, God’s ways 
are miraculous: 


Betje went to Amsterdam on October 4 1854, came to The Providence 
and stayed there. The little donkey was completely forgotten. Betje Sterck 
was called Sr Elizabeth (now Sr Louise). She started doing needlework 
immediately and was kind to the children.” 


The girls spent their days with lessons at the sewing school and with 
‘our work’, as Evelina calls it.” It is not clear whether she means school- 
work or needlework or household chores for the asylum. Furthermore, 
‘Sister’ Maria had taught the children to perform plays. This was an 
exciting pastime after they had finished their work and when there was 
no other sister to accompany them. Evelina’s entire description gives 
the impression that the adults were very busy and the girls were often 
on their own, without supervision. There were not enough women, 
and those who were present suffered from various diseases. Apparently, 
‘Sister’ Maria was hardly ever ill. She nursed her sick fellow sisters and 
the sick girls single-handedly and she stood by them when they died. 


(...) the tenderness, with which Mother whispered a quick prayer to the 
dying children, I shall never forget. From all sisters and children that died 
before Her, Mother Theresia has heard the last sigh. Not a single one 
died without Mother’s presence.” 


°7 Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), p. 47. 
5 Ibid, p. 48. 
5 Ibid., p. 65. 
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It was impossible to imagine The Providence without Mietje Stroot. 
Unfortunately, Mietje’s father did not agree with his daughter’s choice 
of life and this made Mietje cry during the night. When servant Dientje 
heard about this, she advised Mietje to visit her father and try to change 
his mind and Mietje followed this advice with success. New sisters 
arrived all the time. One of them was Agnes Verdam, a penitent of 
the Jesuits in Amsterdam. She had attended the school of the Sisters 
of Charity of Mer. Zwijsen and she had already been subscribed as a 
novice in Tilburg, but it took a long time before she was summoned. 
Too long, thought her confessor, who advised her to go to The Provi- 
dence. Four or five other sisters arrived after her: 


There was a nice group of sisters now. Sister Maria managed to inspire 
them all and to keep them for the new foundation of which they became 
the pillars. 


Evelina remembers 1854 as a hot, dry summer. There was not a drop 
of water left. ‘Sister’ Maria sent the girls to the dairy stores, which 
sold water by the barrel. The water had run out everywhere, but the 
name of the asylum was not The Providence by coincidence. God did 
provide: 


We started to pray and Sister Maria said: the weather appears to be 
changing; there will be rain. We ended our prayers and went to bed. 
Then I woke up. There was a lot of fuss, talking and walking going on 
in the corridor downstairs and a sound of running water and pumping, 
I did not hear it for long, for I soon fell asleep again, as a child can do. 
But in the morning—the entire cistern in the garden and the one on the 
small patio, everything was full. The neighbours were called and had all 
received water too. God had not wanted the children of the Providence 
to be thirsty. An unknown benefactor had given us water.”! 


In 1855, there was a severe cholera epidemic that was so bad that the 
children did not have go to church fasting, as the ecclesiastical rules 
prescribed in those days. Evelina interpreted the illness as a token of 
God’s providence. A man, known for his bad cursing, died: 


The children were not allowed to go without food for long in the 
morning, Therefore, we were given a piece of bread before we went to 
church. This bread was taken from St. Aloysius: if brother had made 
too many sandwiches for his own institute, which happened occasionally, 


© Thid., p. 54. 
6! Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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The Providence did not have, in that case a few hours later [sentence 
does not read well]. We were given two loaves of bread every day. Later 
mother herself started to mould and bake bread and put it in the oven 
for us. Now, it was a terrible cholera year. In the surroundings of The 
Providence many people died too. Including the tall, angry drunk and 
cursing man, next to the asylum. God passed a terrible judgement upon 
him. That cursing mouth was silenced at once.” 


‘Sister’ Maria reassured the children: “The disease will not come here. 
The children of The Providence will not fall ill. We firmly believed 
these words that Sister Maria spoke and we were no longer afraid.”™ 
However, serious and even fatal diseases regularly occurred in the 
asylum. Antibiotics did not yet exist, there was no running water and 
the Amsterdam canals were open sewers. Evelina mentions that three 
children died in “the little house at the Lauriergracht” (she refers to 
the period of 1852-1853). One of them was Julia van Behren, the 
very first girl to arrive in The Providence. She died of consumption. 
‘Sister’ Maria nursed her: she did not only see to her physical well 
being, but also to her spiritual health. Julia was allowed to make her 
first Communion. In Evelina’s eyes, this was a feast for the bed-ridden 
child. Evelina writes: 


Sister Maria already knew that she would die, that is why she was taken 
on first. Not in her bed, but in the chapel, dressed in white and wearing 
a little crown. She was the first to arrive in the Asylum The Providence, 
and now she was also the first to go to Heaven. 


Nursemaids Become Real Sisters 


From this point, the descriptions in Diary 1 become less detailed and 
the lapses in time increase. However, Evelina does record a detailed 
memory of the day that the ‘sisters’ took their first, and temporary, 
profession: 


Now 12 September 1856 was approaching. This would be a solemn day. 
Several days earlier, the ladies Dora Everardt, Dora Smithuizen, Betty 
Lesterieux and others often visited and brought flowers and bouquets. 
Prof. v.d. Ploeg told the sisters to hold religious meetings. On September 


© Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
63 Thid., p. 57. 
ô Ibid., p. 59. 
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11, Sister Maria decorated the entire small chapel with garlands and 
bouquets. On the morning of September 12, the Sisters were professed 
by the Reverend Prof. v.d. Ploeg. It was done very ceremoniously. We 
were shocked when the Sisters threw themselves down in front of the 
altar and we almost forgot that at that moment we had to start singing 
De Profundis. Now the pleated hats were removed and the sisters received 
their wimples and veils. 


At this ceremony of taking the habit and profession ‘Sister’ Maria was 
proclaimed mother superior of the group of women religious. She 
received the name Mother Theresia. On the day of her profession 
Mother Theresia said to Evelina: “One day I will put the veil on your 
head.” In other words, later you will become a sister too. Evelina 
already wanted to become a sister and the adults around her stimulated 
her ambitions. ‘Sister’ Elisabeth, at whose sickbed Evelina had kept 
watch, had suggested something similar: “She told me: I will pray for 
you in Heaven that you may become a sister too.” 

After the profession, the sisters and the girls of The Providence did 
not go to the Aloysius or to a church elsewhere, but celebrated Mass 
at their home. Father Richters, who was slightly ill, performed priestly 
services, assisted by Father Wennen. Both priests lived in the Aloysius 
asylum. Mother Theresia (or ‘Sister’ Maria, or Mietje Stroot) was very 
happy that Mass was celebrated in their home now: 


How happy she was when the Holiest could stay with us! The inside 
room of the first house was our dark, but sweet and precious little chapel, 
though the Holiest Sacrament could not stay at night, for the dormitory 
was situated upstairs, as well as the sister’s refectory. After laudation or 
later in the evening, the chaplain, the Reverend Mr. Wennen, took the 
Holiest to the upper floor of the little garden house. Mother Theresia 
prayed during the whole night, kneeling. How can you stand it, Reverend 
Mother, the sisters said, who could not. Oh come on, Mother said, I will 
not die of one night. 


If there was no priest to read Mass, the sisters and girls sang the hymns 
in Dutch. One day the bishop of Haarlem, Mgr. Van Vree, visited The 
Providence. As the eldest girl, Evelina was allowed to welcome him in 


© Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
% Thid., p. 60. 

7 Ibid., p. 61. 

® Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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the name of them all. He arrived with a gift and a message, which he 
expressed in biblical metaphors,” as a genuine good shepherd: 


This is a mustard seed, the smallest of all seeds, but it will sprout and 
grow into a tree wherein all the birds will nestle. And now Mother, you 
must see to it that you will get a larger house. Here 1s the first gift as a 
contribution.” 


In the Elandsstraat there was an empty building, known as the French 
Garden [Franse Tuin]. Partly because of the episcopal gift, this building 
could now be acquired. Mother Theresia and several sisters cleaned 
the house themselves. Evelina received permission to help them and 
do the shopping, but she became ill in the cavernous, cold building. 
When several rooms and the little chapel had been properly arranged, 
they moved in. There must have been an influx of new sisters, because 
before the big chapel was ready, new sisters received the habit and took 
their profession in the little chapel. Mother Theresia who had all kinds 
of tasks during this turbulent period still found time for God: 


Mother Theresia got up every night to pray at the altar. In the morning 
too at 3 or 4 o’clock, I sometimes found Mother at the foot of the altar, 
bowed, and she did not hear me then. Would she have spent the entire 
night there, perhaps?”! 


Mother Theresia led a life of intensive prayer. At the same time, she 
was an affectionate woman who created a family atmosphere for the 
children. Evelina remembers how she was baking dumplings on the stove 
once, in the section of the house in the Elandsstraat. Two children had 
soot on their faces, arms and hands, playing ‘Negroes’ and capering 
around. They made Mother Theresia laugh: “Mother always liked a 
joke.”’? With this recollection, the manuscript ends abruptly, without a 
final conclusion or reflection. The last sentences are: “It took some effort 
for the Negroes to become whites again. Only then they understood 
that soot from a pan is greasy.”” 


69 See Marc 4,32. 
Diary 1 (see above, n. 15), p. 64. 
” Ibid., p. 65. 
72 Ibid. 
7? Thid., p. 66. 
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Fig. 15. Motherless girl in Amsterdam in 1900s, who had to take care of 
her little brother. 


A Charitable Care Practice Experienced from Within 


What conclusions can be drawn from Evelina’s Diary 1? The manuscript 
provides a profound insight in what it takes to establish and organise 
a charitable care practice. It also sheds new light on the thesis of the 
civilisation offensive, on the notion of caring power and on ‘Tronto’s 
fourth phase of care. 

Evelina’s Diary | is a valuable source about daily life in a newly 
founded asylum. First of all, Evelina’s Diary 1 represents the individu- 
alised viewpoint of a care receiver. We do not only learn what happened 
in the asylum and how the people concerned treated each other, but we 
also discover how a young girl experienced the care offered. Her personal 
document contains striking details and appealing descriptions of the 
atmosphere in the home. This provides the reader with an impression of 
the ambience and the relational dynamics in the religious care practice 
of those days. Official documents can never offer such an insight. I know 
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of no other historical source that illuminates the perspective of a care 
receiver in that early period so extensively. It is a pity that these kinds 
of sources are so scarce, as they would complement the historiography 
of charitable care and would counterbalance the economic, statistical 
and institutional emphasis, privileging the perspective of those who gave 
care. Evelina’s memoirs are a source of knowledge. From within, she 
tells us what was going on between the people concerned: how they 
acted, what they said, and how they filled their days. 

Evelina’s Diary 1 contributes to a history of charitable care because 
it gives so much information about daily life, providing an impression 
of what was going on in a small Catholic asylum in Amsterdam around 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Thanks to her we get an impres- 
sion what kind of agency care receivers actually had. Based upon that 
information we are able to design more refined models of charitable 
care. Evelina did not record the great achievements, but reported events 
that mattered in her experience as a child. We learn what was not 
written down elsewhere, how the girls lived and played during the first 
years of The Providence in Amsterdam, what they ate and what they 
were wearing, what the housing was like, how the sick were nursed, 
what they learned, what songs they sang, who visited them, what they 
did during the week and on Sundays, how the children regarded the 
adults, what adult problems impressed the children, what the children 
liked and what they disliked, and which religious exercises and devo- 
tions were performed inside and outside of the home. 

Evelina’s Diary | is especially meaningful because the writer arrived 
at The Providence so early in the history of the home. Thus we receive 
information about a period that is not well recorded. Diary 1 portrays 
the difficult starting phase of a new charitable initiative with regard to 
personnel, material and finance matters. 

From Evelina’s description, it becomes clear that an increasing num- 
ber of girls entered the home, while the nursemaids came and went. 
The turning point came with the arriving of Mietje Stroot arrived, who 
promised to stay with the children and kept her word, and who intro- 
duced a religious structure in the rapidly growing community. Diary 1 
shows that the Catholic gentlemen’s beautiful plans (Tronto’s first and 
second phases of care) would have failed if no women had wanted to 
dedicate themselves to this cause. Caring women (Tronto’s third phase 
of care) were vital for the realisation of the plans of the men. It is 
therefore important to discover what motivated these women in their 
efforts to care for people they did not know, and what their backgrounds 
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were. A reconstruction of the social networks which Evelina depicts 
in her Diary | show that the canvassing of new care givers took place 
in three circles. The first circle included blood relatives, acquaintances 
and personnel of Father Hesseveld and Father Funnekotter. Secondly, 
there were Hesseveld’s networks with regard to the Aloysius asylum 
and the Association of Munificence. He knew several rich Catholic 
lay people who could afford to be benefactors and he was acquainted 
with the bishop. Thirdly, the new care givers arrived through contacts 
made by the friars of the Aloysius asylum with less wealthy people 
during their begging tours. This is how Mietje Stroot, who was not a 
rich Catholic girl but a humble housekeeper at a presbytery, ended up 
in Amsterdam. 

Evelina’s description demonstrates that most of the women who 
came to The Providence expected to give care and to lead a kind of 
religious life. What was the compelling reason that nineteenth-century 
women aspired after a religious life? Did they expect a spiritual expe- 
rience of communal life, and ‘relationships of spiritual and personal 
intimacy’, as one scholar suggested?’* Or were they trying to ‘avoid the 
uncertain pleasures of the married state or the even more uncertain 
pleasures of the spinster’s state’, as another author has put it?” In 
the Amsterdam home, a religious life-style was not really provided for 
and the first women began to shape it themselves. The only spiritual 
leader present in the home, was the sickly Father Funnekotter. The 
founders’ primary aim had been to ensure that there was a building 
and that other elementary material conditions were fulfilled, and that 
female care givers were available. In the beginning, Father Pieter Hes- 
seveld had not yet designed a complete model for a religious lifestyle 
for the women. Soon it became clear that if the asylum wanted to 
be viable, the care givers needed to have a more regulated lifestyle, 
which would structure their bond with the children, with each other, 
with God and with the asylum. To realise these four types of bonding, 
the establishment of a sister congregation seemed most appropriate. 
In the following chapters, I will show how the nursemaids, who soon 
became sisters, had to invent and organise their own religious way of 


™ Mary Peckham Magray, The Transforming Power of the Nuns: Women, Religion, and 
Cultural Change in Ireland, 1750-1900 (New York, 1998), p. 128. 

5 Anthony Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church: A Case-Study of Nuns in Ireland 
in the Nineteenth Century (University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Ph.D. 1982, UMI 
Dissertation Service 1991), p. 65. 
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life. This was a distinct task, separate from the care for the children. 
Diary | also sheds light on an underestimated aspect of institutional 
history: the decisive importance of personal factors. ‘These appear to 
be prominent, certainly in view of the vulnerable start of a charitable 
initiative. ‘The chemistry of characters and temperaments determined 
to an important extent whether people stayed or left, and whether 
the care situation was workable or not. Evelina’s memories illustrate 
how individual peculiarities and the interaction between persons can 
determine the course of events. Without Mietje, the mitiative of The 
Providence would probably have failed. 

It is important to keep in mind that Evelina’s recollections, writ- 
ten down four decades after the events they describe, are coloured by 
the fact that she had lived her life as Sister Hippolyta. In that sense, 
Diary 1 is biased—although other care receivers would have had other 
biases. The historian has to make explicit the context and background 
of her sources, so that the relevant factors that may have coloured a 
particular view can be taken into account. In the description by Sister 
Hippolyta, life in the asylum seems to foreshadow a religious life. ‘This 
was true for her, but probably not for all the girls who lived with her. 
The female founder seemed like a saint to Evelina. Perhaps the hagio- 
graphic description related to the moment when she started writing 
Diary 1, that is, shortly after the death of Mother Theresia, who had 
been a second mother to her. 

A last methodological question is whether Evelina’s memories are 
representative of all children who stayed in the asylum during the same 
period. Evelina did not speak for others and her Diary 1 is expressive 
and highly informative. The narrative is extraordinary because of its 
viewpoint. As such, it offers us a new methodological insight. ‘The cliché 
of care receivers as undifferentiated collectives primarily reflects the 
viewpoint of the people in the first, second and third phases of care, 
especially following institutional expansion. When we are interested 
in the care receivers’ perspective we have to take the unique individual 
thoughts and emotions of people more seriously. An exploration of 
these experiences is crucial for a more refined understanding of the 
fourth phase of care. These experiences might mitigate the ultra posi- 
tive ideas on the one hand, and the negative stereotypes of charitable 
care on the other. 
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Cwilisation Offense, Charitable Solidarity, or Caring Power? 


Another question is whether Evelina’s Diary 1 sheds a light on the 
two models of care which are discussed in earlier chapters: charity 
as one-way action and charity as two-way interaction. The notion of 
the civilisation offensive (which is an expression of Model 1) assumed 
a notable distinction between the social status of benefactors and that 
of the people who received help. In view of Evelina’s portrayal of the 
relations during the early years of The Providence in Amsterdam, this 
assumption is incorrect. Some care givers came from well-to-do families, 
but certainly not most of them. Mietje Stroot grew up as a motherless 
child and came from an ordinary family. And Evelina herself was of 
an upper middle-class family. 

Once they were inside, care givers and care receivers lived under the 
same roof. Most of the care receivers were children from destitute classes 
who would otherwise probably not have attended any other school.” 
The male organisers of charity lived elsewhere, but not necessarily 
wealthily. Father Hesseveld, for example, lived in the boys’ home. ‘The 
women who took care of the girls shared the straitened circumstances, 
and sometimes they took even less food and less rest. Both children 
and adults suffered from serious and fatal diseases. ‘The nursemaids, 
who were sisters-to-be, were in many aspects just as needy and reliant 
as the children, rather than powerful people who were in control of 
things. Spiritually, they were guided by the leading men of the Aloysius 
asylum. Financially, they depended on donations from the Association 
of Munificence and drew on the sources of income that Hesseveld 
managed to tap. This was hardly sufficient for the cost of living and 
the women had to go out begging or do smelly chores like washing the 
socks of an entire boys’ asylum. Mietje Stroot saved the girls from such 
dirty and tiring work; she performed that task on her own. In short, the 
cliché of the powerful provider of charity versus the humble dependent 


7 See Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church (see above, n. 75) pp. 109-110. 
Here a similar pattern is revealed of children of destitute classes who visited convent 
schools. One of the inspectors reported on the mechanism by which the nuns reached 
out to the poor in 1864: “The nuns (...) frequently visit the sick and dying belong- 
ing to the most destitute classes. During these visits they turn to good advantage the 
opportunities which occur of inducing parents, hitherto careless about the education 
of their children, to send the latter to school. But these poor children must generally 
be supplied with some articles of clothing before they can attend school, thus the nuns 
accomplish by means of their industrial schools.” 
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(a presumption on which the thesis of the civilisation offensive is based) 
certainly does not apply to the first phase of this asylum. 

The thesis of the civilisation offensive presupposes that class (i.e. 
the unifying social category for rank, status and education) is the most 
influential determinant of someone’s position. Feminist critics of the 
civilisation offensive add gender as an important factor, as was shown 
in Chapter 4 and 5. Based upon Evelina’s Diary 1, we discover a third 
determinant of someone’s social position. Class and gender were indeed 
important, but existential fatal events, such as death and disease, could 
affect someone’s social position decisively. Children from all classes who 
lost their mothers were worse off and often sent to a home. Chronic 
diseases constituted a serious threat as well, because medical treatment 
was expensive. The Van der Lugt family is a good example. The family 
was relatively well-to-do but had to turn to charity when the mother 
died in childbirth and the father remained seriously ill. 

Another disputable assumption in the thesis of the civilisation offen- 
sive is that charity was humiliating to the party that depended on it. 
Evelina’s story does not confirm this. On the contrary, her memories 
show her to be a girl who was mourning her mother and who revived 
again in the asylum, at least after the arrival of Mietje Stroot. Evelina 
found a place in this circle and developed a familiar and trusting rela- 
tionship with her adult carers. A next incorrect assumption in the thesis 
of the civilisation offensive is the absence of agency on the part of care 
receivers. Evelina’s memoirs show that even a child has a judgement 
of her own and actively responds to situations. Certainly, this situation 
arose out of necessity. Mr. Van der Lugt had to place the children in 
The Providence when he could no longer afford the expensive board- 
ing school. Even so, he preferred to place his daughters with the sisters 
rather than with blood relatives, where he feared they might be treated 
as servants. He saw no alternative, as social services or health insurance 
did not exist. In this social context, charity was a concrete response to an 
actual need. I would therefore conclude that charity was not only born 
out of unequal class relations (as the thesis of the civilisation offensive 
suggests) but also out of the existential distress of sickness and death. 
The latter has not been taken into account at all in the thesis of the 
civilisation offensive. One can revolt against unequal class relations as 
Karl Marx pointed out and argue against unequal gender relations as 
the feminists of the first wave did, but a humanitarian response to the 
fate of sickness and death can not be found on a political level, is must 
be found in the area of attentive care. 
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The thesis of the civilisation offensive focuses solely on the differences 
between people based on their class. ‘Then, only social tensions appear 
to be relevant, rather than the solidarity that crosses over the dividing 
lines of class. Such a compassionate solidarity was certainly a driving 
force and an organisational principle behind the charitable care of the 
Poor Sisters and the founder Father Hesseveld. They were moved by 
the fate of deprived children and did their best for them. Amsterdam 
charitable care took place in the Dutch setting of the so-called ‘pillarisa- 
tion’ (verzuiling). All kinds of social interaction and support took place 
within one’s own religious ‘pillar’. Nevertheless, the Protestant Evelina 
was being taken care of by Catholic nuns. Therefore, the Amsterdam 
homes that were established in the 1850s and run by the Poor Sisters 
testify to a more general human compassion for the needy. 

Here we encounter a human drive of compassion and generosity that 
overrides the schemes of Model 1 and Model 2, since it is not charity 
as one-way action nor charity as two-way interaction. The practice of 
taking care of disadvantaged children caused the crossing of the borders 
of culture, class, religion or ethnicity. Such a crossover occurs whenever 
people become sensitive to the suffering of children anywhere in the 
world.” The theoretical question that is linked to this is how to capture 
this generous dynamics of voluntarily care for strangers? On Evelina’s 
part, a similar feature can be discerned when she expresses feelings of 
gratefulness. Gratitude, as well, cannot adequately be understood in 
a charity model of exchange. (Unless the poor are forced to express 
thankfulness, but that cannot be true gratitude.) 

My suggestion is that the notion of caring power—with its construc- 
tive and disciplining meanings, as I have argued in Chapter 5—can 
illuminate some of the occurrences that Evelina described, especially 
her transition to the Catholic faith and the events surrounding her first 
Communion. The notion of caring power reflects Model 2 of charity 
as a two-way interaction, and it enables us to understand processes of 
inner change. The young girl liked life in The Providence; she found 
a second home there. ‘The zeal of the asylum’s board to turn her into 
a Catholic did not bother her. She experienced it as a sign of commit- 
ment. She wished to belong to the adults to whom she had become 


7 Luce Ferry, De god-mens of de zin van het leven transl. Jeanne Holierhoek (n.p., 1998), 
p. 149: “People who really love their children can not possibly be insensitive to the 
misery of their children’s equals, even if they live at the other side of the globe.” 
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attached. To be a Catholic was her wish; her carers had made her wish 
that. In other words, she developed an inner self and a corresponding 
self-understanding in line with her educators’ influence. In this process, 
kind treatment and loving care were accompanied by a disciplining 
influence. Evelina had not been forcefully pressured into the transition 
to the Catholic faith. It was the result of talking, singing, celebrating, 
praying and playing. 

Diary 1 portrays how everyday life deeply was influenced by religion. 
Catholic liturgical celebrations and prayers structured the days and 
liturgy marked the changing of the seasons. To Evelina, who was per- 
haps more drawn to religion than the other girls, the religious exercises 
were a source of learning and enjoyment and a leisure activity as well. 
Toys were scarce, the modern media did not yet exist, and there was 
no money for outings. Religious portraits, pictures, images and lives of 
the saints surrounded the children. These filled their childlike fantasy, 
at least in Evelina’s case, together with Saint Nicholas and her dolls. 

In brief words, it can be said that Evelina was not forced, but rather 
tempted, to become a Catholic, to use the terms of Van Drenth and De 
Haan. It is evident, however, that Mr. Van der Lugt must have been 
more ambivalent. He must have been pressurised by the leaders of 
the asylum. The details in Evelina’s story reveal that he stayed closely 
involved with his daughters. He sent them books and letters and he 
intended to take them back. That proves that he wished to raise them 
in the family circle and within his Protestant confession. His daughters’ 
conversion to the Catholic faith would not have made him happy, to 
put it mildly. At that moment, he must have been very aware of his 
dependency on charity. But what could he do? He was not so much 
confronted with brute supremacy from the benefactors, but with his 
own powerlessness because of his illness and lack of money. He had to 
leave the care to others and paid the price, watching his daughters being 
‘converted’ by the new care givers. One could say that the benefactors 
made use of his weakness. Evelina herself, however, wanted to receive 
the Catholic sacraments wholeheartedly. 

In this process of ‘caring power’, the asymmetrical distribution of 
power lay in the situation of dependency itself, although this must have 
been more painful for the father than for his daughters. For him, their 
conversion to the Catholic faith must have meant a difficult confrontation 
with the influence of the carers. They did not exercise brutal power, but 
the caring power of temptation and inauguration: nice songs, personal 
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attention and a cosy atmosphere. The leaders of the asylum had power 
because of the very nature of the situation. They were able to provide 
care, while Mr. Van der Lugt was not. I recommend therefore that the 
facility to care itself must be considered as a kind of power, a potential to 
shape daily life in a certain way and to influence people who have no 
other choice than to subject themselves to the care of others. During 
this course of action, relations are built up and the inner life of the 
care receivers is shaped. This is both a constructive and a disciplining, 
Le. formative, process. It is, in other words, the vulnerable and frail 
human condition that causes asymmetrical relations of dependency 
and allows exercise of the power to care. This type of power has the 
potential to contribute to the good of people, and at the same time it 
is a potential source of subtle or even open force. 

One aspect of caring power that the girls in The Providence noticed 
may be illustrated by the following. In the beginning when no one super- 
vised them, they were in the hands of whichever nursemaids happened 
to be present. Under the supervision of the religious fanatic Miss Daatje, 
the children were vulnerable. They had no power to contradict such an 
overzealous nursemaid. Mietje Stroot abolished the rigid regime for the 
children. Here we discover another structural aspect of power in care 
relations: the organic inequality between the adults and the children who 
were in their care, and had nowhere else to go. Not all care-providers 
could handle the responsibility to care well and give good care; the 
children had no choice but to endure it all. 


Tronto’s Fourth Phase Revised: Two Responses to Care 


Diary | urges us to reformulate the fourth phase of care and to recon- 
sider the evaluative dimension of the care response. Evelina’s memories 
reveal a double response to the care offered, a short-term and long-term 
response. Evelina participated in care practice as a child. Her reactions, 
questions and answers constituted the short-term response during the 
actual care practice when it was given. Her response was a positive one. 
She clearly appreciated the care and became emotionally attached to 
her adult care givers. Diary | illustrates a long-term response to care 
as well, written decades after the events took place. After so many 
years, the writer proves still to be thankful. These observations lead to 
a critical rephrasing of ‘Tronto’s fourth phase of care. She suggests that 
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the response evaluates the offered care, but does not clarify the nature 
of this evaluation.’”* Tronto implies that the response enables the car- 
ing process to go on. However, Diary | tells us much more about the 
care receiver’s perspective. The document reveals the evaluative nature 
of this response and it shows a long-term response to care, given in a later 
stage of life. When looking back at her life Evelina recognised even 
better the influence of the care received in the past. I suggest that 
this long-term response must be included in the fourth phase of care 
as well. We should integrate it into our thinking about care, because 
the judgement of the long-term response is more balanced and free. 
The adult care leaver has had years to deliberate. As the situation 
of childhood dependency has ceased to be, the former care receiver 
(care leaver) can give her or his evaluative judgement without fear of 
repercussions. One might object that Evelina had become one of the 
empowered care givers herself and was not free to judge her fellow 
religious. My answer is that she voluntarily entered the congregation. 
We may assume that she would not have done this if she had hated 
the sisters and detested their charitable care. 

A second aspect that calls for a revision of ‘Tronto’s fourth phase is 
the intensely individual and personal aspect of the received care and 
the importance of personal relationships in a care institute. Whether 
or not care was beneficial is in the end depends on indwidual people. As 
in the case of Roosje Vonk, Evelina’s personal story cannot be reduced 
to the largest common denominator. In other words, the quality of 
care should not be measured or expressed solely in terms of statistics. 
The essence of the fourth phase is, in every single care situation, the 
response of a unique person. This observation can be linked to Martha 
Nussbaum’s criterion for the quality of care, namely to see each person 
as an end in itself. According to that criterion, the objective of care is 
to aim at providing what is good for each individual person. Evelina’s 
pleasure cannot be set against Roosje’s sorrow. Yet, they both stayed at 
an asylum of the Poor Sisters, in a home called The Providence. 

Apparently, the unique personal experience weighs very heavily. 
However, this does not mean that it is impossible to find structural and 
comparable components in the quality of care. An important structural 
factor, which is negative but unavoidable, is the effect of institutional 


78 Joan Tronto, Moral Boundaries: A Political Argument for an Ethic of Care (New York, 
1993), p. 108. 
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growth on the quality of care. If we compare Evelina’s story to that of 
Roosje Vonk, the first girl was better off It does not seem coincidental 
to me that the only good memory that Roosje Vonk had of the asylum 
was the little sister who treated her in a friendly manner, when Roosje 
had to stand in the corridor. For a moment the girl was addressed as 
an individual; usually she was merely one in a group of children. The 
initial homely and improvising spirit of The Providence, seems to have 
had a positive effect on the quality of the care offered. At that time, 
every child was treated as an individual. Despite the poverty, Evelina 
felt at home. She saw the efforts of the adults, received attention and 
felt that she belonged to the community. Later, in the large groups of 
children of the same age, when one sister had to manage more than 
fifty children for 24 hours a day, this personal approach came under 
heavy pressure. For Roosje, who stayed at The Providence in Noord- 
wijkerhout at the beginning of the twentieth century, the poverty was 
no longer alleviated by emotional warmth or something that resembled 
family life. 

The Dutch edition of this book Liefdewerk led to emotional responses 
from various people. Some were care leavers, bitter or grateful people, 
whilst others were daughters and sons of a former care receiver, who had 
grown up in one of the asylums of the Sisters of “The Providence’. Five 
patterns in their reactions are apparent. First, all of them were much 
more ready to share their stories off the record. The second pattern 
is that these people reported more negative than positive experiences. 
Third, they were either very reproving or extremely positive. When 
they started talking on the record, the sisters were either attacked or 
praised, nothing in between. The fourth pattern is that they suffered 
from societal stigmatisation and did not feel free to talk about their past. 
The fifth pattern is that they protected (the reputation of) their parents, 
no matter how little care and affection they had received. 

How to explain the different and even contradictory evaluations, 
considering that these care leavers used to live under the same regime 
of care? Maybe one person simply could bear more than the other? It 
was suggested to me that the formerly abandoned children were angry 
with their parents, but focused their negative feelings on the sisters. 
This might be a partial explanation, but we know that unpleasant 
things did occur in the homes. Were negative experiences with some 
individual sisters perhaps projected onto the group of religious as a 
whole? The uniform look and collective identity of sisters might have 
caused that. 
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Remarkably, care leavers who thought that the sisters treated them 
well had particular sympathetic sisters in mind and underlined the sad 
and deprived circumstances at their parental home. ‘These care leavers 
were positive about the possibilities that the asylum offered them. In 
the cases where the children were severely neglected by their parents, 
malnourished and dirty or even abused, they were glad to enter the 
asylum and remained thankful to the sisters. Based upon the stories 
people have told me, their judgement of the sisters as a group was usu- 
ally less positive, but the presence of one or two kind sisters made all 
the difference. Care leavers with a strictly negative judgement, however, 
remember a wretched situation in the institute. They complain about 
the lack of personal attention, the prudish attitude towards bodily func- 
tions, the taboo on friendship, the severe day order, the hierarchy, and 
often relive specific bad experiences of the past like bodily punishment 
and unjust treatment over and over again. 

What struck me in the accounts (letters and emails) and interviews 
is the following. Very often, the personal narratives of care leavers are 
stories that cannot be told, or can only be partially communicated. ‘They remain 
silent on the most painful recollections. I see four reasons for this. First, 
there is a gap between what care leavers were willing to confide to me 
in person and what they allowed me to write down. I have heard mov- 
ing stories that will never be recorded anywhere. Because most of these 
people come from broken homes, everything relating to their families 
is extremely delicate. In spite of everything that has happened, they do 
not want to jeopardise the reputation of their parents. Moreover, they 
often have brothers and sisters who have a different attitude and do not 
want to see in print a story of stigmatisation, that is theirs as well. 

The second reason that these narratives are difficult to tell is surpris- 
ingly simple. Care leavers lack pieces of vital information, facts that 
nobody has told them, and documents and photographs that nobody 
has given them. Sometimes they do remember the order of events, 
dates and places, but fail to recognise their coherence. They did not 
know the ‘logic’ of what happened to them; they were subject to the 
decisions of others. They have no points of reference to help them to 
complete their life story. Usually they cannot revisit the buildings where 
they grew up, because these buildings are now closed, knocked down 
or rebuilt. They have also lost sight of the people with whom they 
could share their childhood memories. They have too little information 
to reconstruct their stories and do not know exactly what happened 
when and why. The Internet offers them a promising opportunity for 
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contacts with others. Next, there is a third reason why certain stories 
remain untold. Apart from the gaps in the factual information, there 
are emotional and relational abysses, too painful to touch. To put it 
briefly, since these people were barely actors in their own life, they 
are hardly capable of turning their lives into a, more or less coherent, 
narrative. Recently, some care leavers have established sites on the 
Internet. They hope to find former fellow residents with whom they 
can share their stories.” 

A last reason for the silence on painful recollections might be that 
orphans and abandoned children represent the vulnerable reality of 
humans who are not in the position to offer something in return and 
are too young to care for themselves. They were at the mercy of oth- 
ers, even those who grew up in the twentieth century, the era of social 
rights. Being at the mercy of others blurs the dynamics of give and take, 
and may cause deep feelings of ambivalence and dependency. ‘These 
children were forced to choose, early on, which side they belonged 
to: “and children have to come down on the side that brings the food 
home and gets it on the table.” 


Two Care Leavers and their Opposite Judgements 


In order to illustrate the two extremes, two accounts will follow by 
women who in the first half of the twentieth century had stayed in the 
very same home where Evelina van der Lugt grew up.” The first life 
story is that of Jopie van Schaick, recorded as an interview in a book 
about centenarians.®’ The second life story is that of Reina Stravers-Van 
Bruggen. She reacted to my book in writing and told me that, in 1988, 
she had written down her memories of her stay with the sisters.® She 
gave me permission to read the manuscript and afterwards granted me 


79 Various websites are relevant for the history of the Sisters of “The Providence’. 
For instance www.onsamsterdam.nl; www.klasgenoten.com; www.wiezoektwie.nl; www. 
nostalgie.tk; http://members.home.nl/r.arns/index.html. 

8° Carolyn Steedman, Landscape for a Good Woman 9th ed. (London, 2005), p. 36. 

8! At that time, in the 1920s and 1930s, the asylum The Providence was situated at 
Elandsgracht 34 in Amsterdam. 

® Steffie van den Oord, Eeuwelingen: Levensverhalen van honderdjarigen in Nederland 6th 
ed. (Amsterdam 2003), pp. 31-44. 

8° MRSB: Manuscript of Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen: ‘Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen 
over De Voorzienigheid 1924-1935’ (Amsterdam, 1988). 
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an interview. Jopie’s judgement is very negative; Reina, on the contrary, 
felt that she spent beautiful years in The Providence." 

Johanna van Schaick, nicknamed Jopie, was born in Amsterdam 
in 1898. She lost her mother when she was five years old. Her father 
was left with nine children and Jopie and her little sister went to The 
Providence. She lived there from 1903 to 1919.* She thought it was 
terrible. She was allowed to see her father only once a month. Contact 
with her little sister was forbidden because they were in different age 
groups. Jopie found the sisters harsh and they repeatedly boxed her 
ears. She was not allowed to wear her own clothes and shoes and her 
hair was cut off. She still remembered exactly what food they were given 
and at what times of the day. The meals were frugal. In fact, the food 
was scarcely sufficient. They were given bread with only butter, stew 
every day with nothing on the side, watery milk and cod-liver oil. ‘There 
were never any extras, such as fruit or a biscuit. At school, she only had 
lessons for two hours, the rest of the day she had to knit socks which 
would be sold. While they were knitting, the girls used to sing pious 
songs, which Jopie disliked. She was not allowed to have friends; she 
had to keep company with everyone. Possessions, too, were forbidden. 
The little doll that her father had given her was taken away from her. 
She was told: “Nothing is yours, everything is ours.”®° That hurt: she 
wanted something for herself so badly. 

About the way the sisters treated the children, Jopie recalled: “Basi- 
cally, I was a very affectionate child, a little cuddly, but those sisters did 
not caress you! They were not allowed to, it was against the rules—no, 
I never received any love there. If a nun happened to be nice to you, 
she would be transferred. We were not permitted to form attachments, 


B There are also the recollections of Marietje Hollebrand (born in 1911), who was 
from 1915-1925 in an asylum of the Sisters of Charity of Tilburg called Insula Det 
in Arnheim. Her story was written down by her daughter and is in the archive of the 
Sisters of Charity of Our Lady Mother of Mercy in Tilburg. Marietje Hollebrand’s 
memoir resembles that of Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen. Apart from her positive 
memories she has also less pleasant ones, but in general she is grateful that she was 
taken care of. The regime on bedwetting was harsh, or so Marietje Hollebrands recol- 
lects. Girls had to wash their blankets and had to wear the wet and smelling clothes. 
Disciplinary measures were also taken if children did not finish their plate: the food 
was served again and again. See ALT: Manuscript of Willy Kramer-Niesten, “Tien 
weeshuisjaren 1915-1925’. 

8 Van den Oord, Eeuwelingen (see above, n. 82), p. 31, erroneously refers to the Sisters 
of the Dwine Providence (in Dutch: Zusters van de Goddelijke Voorzienigheid). This is, 
however, a different congregation in the South of the Netherlands. 

® Ibid., p. 33. 
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but neither were they. For that reason, I cannot really blame those nuns 
for everything.”*’ Jopie’s other sisters went to a children’s home of 
another congregation, but according to her, their situation was just as 
bad. When she was 21, the sisters found her a job. She went to work 
as a nurse in a German family, but soon found another address that 
she liked better. Then she trained as a maternity nurse. Due to cancer, 
her womb had to be removed. She broke off her engagement because 
she believed that marriage without children was pointless. 

For 45 years, she practised her profession. Then she had a stroke. 
No longer able to take care of herself, she moved to an old people’s 
home. That was a revelation: “Here I was received with love. I have 
always lacked love.” In her new home, many old people complained. 
She did not: “That is the advantage of being raised by the nuns. You 
were never allowed to complain if something was the matter with you. 
You did see a doctor if there was really something wrong, but you bore 
your illness in silence. Quite hard for a child, actually.” In retrospect, 
she felt that ‘the nuns’ stole her childhood from her. 

In contrast to Jopie van Schaick, Reina van Bruggen, who would 
later marry Gerard Stravers, had very positive memories. Reina was 
born in 1915 and died in 2007. From 1924 to 1935, she lived in the 
same asylum as Jopie van Schaick. An older and a younger sister of 
Reina’s lived there as well, but preferred not to be reminded of that 
period. Their younger brother grew up in the boys’ ward. 

Reina looked back in gratitude at that early phase of her life. About 
the reason she was placed in the children’s home she wrote: “We were 
wandering on the streets, and were very neglected. I carried my little 
sister, who was too young to walk. My mother was in hospital, my 
father had already left.”* In addition, Reina’s large notebook was filled 
with 36 pages of recollections of The Providence, written in detail and 
with humour. There were also photographs with captions. From these, 
a completely different picture emerges than that from the narrative of 
Jopie van Schaick. Reina did have real friends in the home. She liked 
various sisters and found most of them quite fair. According to her, 
they did not beat the children. In all those years, she was slapped only 
once, but in that case, she deserved it, according to her. If she was 


87 Ibid., p. 34. 
® Ibid., p. 39. 
89 MRSB: Manuscript of Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen (see above, n. 82). 
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punished, the punishment consisted of writing lines or not seeing your 
family on Sundays. Reina did not mind this because she was not so 
fond of her family; she would rather play hide-and-seek with the girls 
in the asylum. She enjoyed the food, and there was always more than 
enough, she said. Only on Fridays, (since Catholics did not eat meat) 
it was not always that good. She abhorred the obligatory cod-liver oil, 
but it worked well, because she was hardly ever ill. 

The religious side of the education, going to Mass every day, suited 
her. Her faith was still a great comfort to her. When I visited her for 
an interview, in March 2004, I received a warm welcome with sand- 
wiches and she said a prayer before the meal. As a child, the feast of 
Saint Nicholas had made a deep impression on her.” The refectory was 
turned into a party room and all the children, from little to big, were 
excited. The sisters were also present. Accompanied by piano music, 
they would sing nervously and then Saint Nicholas entered with a gift 
for each child; “It was a wonderful celebration. Oh, if your name were 
called, with all those people watching. That was really something.”*! 
The girls had to do domestic work and other chores, but Reina con- 
sidered that quite normal. She learnt a lot for her future life, when she 
would manage her family as a mother of seven children. After primary 
school, the girls were given domestic duties and they received secondary 
education. Every Wednesday afternoon they used to attend the school 
for domestic science and there were evening classes. During the day, 
they had various duties. The girls were scheduled to carry out all kinds 
of tasks. Sometimes this was mending in the sewing-room, sometimes 
helping out in the nursery, sometimes working in the kitchen or the 
chapel. During work, the girls had fun. About scrubbing the corridors 
on Wednesday, Reina wrote: “You would walk with your bucket and 
drop the foam, scattering it, and we had such fun”? 

The girls were also deployed in the host bakery. There they fooled 
around with the monastic headgear: “The sisters who worked there 
wore white veils. At three o’clock, they would leave for a while (to have 
tea, I think) and changed their veils behind the curtains. ‘These were 
black. At that point, we were alone. We would try on those white veils. 


% The feast refers to the Catholic saint Nicholas of Myra. The celebration is on 
5 December when children receive gifts and sweets, and sing special songs addressed 
at Saint Nicholas [Sinterklaas] and his black servant called Black Pete [Zwarte Piet]. 

9’! MRSB: Manuscript of Reina Stravers-van Bruggen (see above, n. 83). 

92 Ibid. 
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Oh, what fun we had.” Reina did not find the work too heavy. They 
would not start early and did not work late and there was ample time 
for coffee and tea, and for dinner. The sisters did not supervise the 
older girls all day long. They mostly associated with each other. One 
did not really talk to a sister, Reina van Bruggen explains. Whether 
one liked a sister depended on her personality. The one was simply 
more likeable than the other. 

Reina felt that the sisters took good care of her and the other children. 
But she did note that the sisters were distant, even in their contacts 
with the little children. When the sisters took them to the toilet in the 
evening, they did not carry them, but took them by the hand. They 
were instructed to avoid physical contact, which might evoke motherly 
feelings. For the girls, the change to an independent life came gradu- 
ally. When Reina was eighteen she worked as a housekeeper but still 
spent the evenings and nights at The Providence. Reina found the final 
goodbye, when she was twenty, very hard: “It hurt to leave these familiar 
surroundings, and I shed many tears. I thought it was terrible to go 
away.” During the rest of her life, she would visit the sisters frequently, 
sometimes accompanied by her husband and children as well. At the 
age of 89, she still felt grateful. She asked: “What would have become 
of us without the sisters?” She could hardly believe some horrendous 
stories her brother told her about the boy’s ward. Since he was her 
brother, she had to trust him... 

This chapter presented the Poor Sisters and the clergymen who gave 
care in The Providence as seen through the eyes of care leavers. The 
next chapter is an attempt to reconstruct the care vision that guided 
the Poor Sisters of The Divine Child in their care giving. The sources 
for this care vision are their religious rule and constitutions as well as 
a detailed Episcopal instruction on childcare, which I found in the 
archives of the sisters. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CARE VISION IN THE NORMATIVE TEXTS 


Introduction 


Two sources provide an understanding of the care vision of the sis- 
ters, the Special Instructions for the Upbringing of the Children and their Rule 
and Constitutions.’ The sisters were told to raise the children piously, to 
approach them lovingly and to be patient, to set a good example and 
to teach them to be civil and useful in society. They were encouraged 
to give care as if they were caring for the Divine Child Himself. The 
encompassing frame of reference was the Christian grand narrative of 
creation, sin, the incarnation of Christ, his redemptive death on the 
cross, and his resurrection. 

In the search for a care vision we must begin acknowledging that 
the congregation took care of the sisters. The sisters, in their turn, 
cared for the salvation of their own soul and took care of people in 
distress. ‘Thus, a sister’s livelihood was guaranteed. When she entered, 
the congregation was obliged to care for the sister until she died. ‘This 
contractual aspect of charitable was part of the ‘deal’ a sister made. 
It was an agreement between the council of the congregation and the 
individual sister. This fits in Model 2 of charity as a two-way interac- 
tion. Another type of exchange was supposed to take place between 
the sister and the Lord. He would reward her for her devotion and 
self-sacrifice. This spiritual exchange fits also in Model 2, though the 
repayment was expected to take place only in the life hereafter. 

Apart from this contractual arrangement on a material and spiritual 
level, two main religious motives structured the charitable dedication 
of the Poor Sisters, as this chapter will explain.” The first was typical 


' In the course of time, the congregation knew various updates of their rule and 
constitutions, as this chapter will explain. 

2 Ida Magli, Women and Self-Sacrifice in the Christian Church: A Cultural History from the 
First to the Nineteenth Century transl. Janet Sethre (Jefferson, 2003); G,J.M., Bartelink, De 
bloeiende woestijn: De wereld van het vroege monachisme (Baarn, 1993); Peter Nissen, “Sterven 
voor de wereld als metafoor en paradigma,’ in Marjet Derks, José Eijt, Marit Monteiro 
(eds.), Sterven voor de wereld: Een religieus ideaal in meervoud (Hilversum, 1997), pp. 9-16; the 
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for this congregation, while the latter characterised all the Catholic 
charitable congregations. The first motive was metaphorical infancy, or 
being like a child. ‘The instructions of the spiritual leaders, the religious 
vows, and the gospel summoned the Poor Sisters to become childlike 
themselves, i.e. modest, dependent and obedient. Both the sisters and 
the girls and boys in their care were considered to be ‘children of God’. 
Thus, a spiritual kinship was shaped, which prepared the sisters for a very 
demanding care practice.” In other words, metaphorical infancy was a 
spiritual strategy of establishing solidarity between strangers. 

The second motive was common in all charitable congregations and 
rooted in monastic asceticism, namely self-sanctification that required 
mortification. Here, the central theological idea was that nothingness, 
pain and death would lead to spiritual perfection, resurrection and 
eternal life. The more a sister would seek suffering and denigrating 
of the self, the more perfect she would become. Ascetic mortification 
and self-sacrifice were viewed as exquisite ways of taking part in the 
redemptive suffering of Jesus. Ascetic self-sacrifice was an ambiguous 
and double-edged notion. It referred to love and pain, grace and suf 
fering, spiritual self-realisation and nothingness. Until the renewal of 
Vatican II, the sisters were confronted with a spirituality of participative 
redemptive suffering that was intertwined with a spirituality of God’s 
graceful and generous love. By seeking pain, humiliation and self-sac- 
rifice, the nun was told to take part in Christ’s redemptive suffering. 
Co-suffering was viewed as a proper response of the believer on God’s 
abundance of grace and love. Central in the ascetic spirituality was the 
idea that suffering was excellent and valuable as such. Increasing their 
ability to suffer was viewed as the sisters’ way of participating in Christ’s 
surplus of love on the cross.* Therefore, all sisters of all charitable 


historian Marit Monteiro commented on the Dutch edition Liefdewerk, on a symposium 
26 August 2003, at the Theological Faculty of Tilburg: Marit Monteiro, ‘Geestelijke 
overvloed of innerlijk onbehagen? According to her, constant feelings of guilt charac- 
terised women religious more than an awareness of generosity. 

> This is current patriarchal discourse; it would be more suitable to speak of a 
sisterhood. 

* There are international parallels with regard to how Vatican II affected religious 
and professional life in American, British and Belgian sister convents. An early and 
influential American study is the volume edited by Sister Charles Borromeo Muckenhirn, 
The Changing Sister (Notre Dame, Ind. 1965). A study of changes in the British context is 
Suzanne Campbell-Jones, In Habit: Anthropological Study of Working Nuns (London, 1979), 
pp. 128-148. Another British study that investigates the outcomes of the period of 
change is Mary Loudon, Unveiled Nuns Talking (London, 1992. This volume contains 
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congregations in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries went through 
an ‘anti-self training’ during the period of formation.” On a personal 
level, they were stimulated to look for opportunities of sufferance and 
to give more than they had. This caused feelings of obligation and 
guilt, because the sisters thought they could never work hard enough 
to compensate for God's gift. On the level of the interaction with the 
people in their care, the ascetic formation turned the sister into care 
providers who were emotionally distant. It should also be noticed that 
the ascetic anti-worldly dualism provoked a certain indifference with 
regard to experiences of pain of the care receivers, since in the sister’s 
philosophy of life suffering was qualified as ‘good’. 

Nevertheless, the two motives mentioned above made the Poor Sis- 
ters willing and able to devote themselves to people they did not know, 
without expecting immediate repayment. It was thought that their 
reward would come in heaven. This repayment might be interpreted 
as a mode of spiritual exchange and self-care, as the one who gave was 
assured she would receive something in return. 

Given the institutional expansion, the charitable type of unpaid 
care for unknown people in distress was a success. Nevertheless, the 
charitable care practice is increasingly criticised, both from within 
and from outside. A critique from within religious communities was 
formulated during the process of renewal in the 1960s and 1970s. The 
Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) which introduced the principle 
of spiritual and social updating called aggiornamento demolished the 
theological constellation that revolved around the idealisation of suf- 
fering and pain. The sisters began to admit that dualistic asceticism 
had troubled the communication within the religious community and 


ten interviews with contemplative and active nuns, Anglican and Roman Catholic; 
three of them are Roman Catholic active sisters, namely Eva Heymann (pp. 43-82), 
Lavinia Byrne (pp. 139-166), and Margareth Walsh (pp. 193-213). Each of them has 
coped with the post-Vatican changes in a different way. A Belgian autobiography of 
a woman who entered in 1959 and left in 1971 because she considered the changes 
to be superficial is Annick Verslegers, Ex-non (Louvain, 1998), pp. 131-178, 258-259. 
An American sociological study on ex-nuns and ‘role passage’ in the post-Vatican II 
period is Lucinda SanGiovanni, Ex-Nuns: A Study of Emergent Role Passage (Norwood, 
1978), pp. 27-39. A recent Danish is Malchau, Susanne, “Angels in Nursing”: Images 
of Nursing Sisters in a Lutheran Context in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,’ 
in Nursing Inquiry Vol. 14 (December 2007) Issue 4, pp. 289-298. 

> The American ex-nun Mary Gilligan Wong, who entered the congregation in 1961 
and left in 1968, introduced the term ‘antiself training’ in her book Nun. A Memoir 
(New York, 1984), p. xiv. 
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harmed the sisters’ emotional, social and spiritual well-being. A critique 
from outside is being articulated as care leavers have begun to raise 
their voices in society and sometimes even make juridical demands. 
Statements of former care receivers indicate that the good care that the 
sisters sincerely tried to provide was corroded by their rigid and anti- 
worldly mentality. It hindered a spontaneous and warm relation with 
the children and had a negative influence on the sisters’ educational 
goals and treatment. 


Normative Writings and Daily Life 


Life in The Providence, at the Lauriergracht in the Jordaan, had 
evolved through practical experience. Which care vision guided the 
care givers? Unfortunately, the nineteenth-century sisters did not leave 
testimonials or personal documents, but Father Pieter Hesseveld put 
his educational views concerning his boys’ asylums in writing.’ We may 
conclude that these views also applied to the girls. Hesseveld’s ideal 
was an intense religious upbringing, as I have mentioned before. He 
thought that an organised life style was best: all actions of every day 
life in the asylum were to take place in an exact order. He wanted the 
children to learn a job and earn their own income later in life. Apart 
from his educational ideas and his pious spirituality, Hesseveld was the 
personification of harmonious relations. He was described as ‘a living 
rule’. The latter was also said of Mother Theresia.® Alas, she did not 
write down her care vision. 


è For the American situation see Matthew Crenson, Building the Invisible Orphanage: A 
Prehistory of the American Welfare System (Cambridge Mass., 1998); Richard McKenzie, The 
Home: A Memoir of Growing Up in an Orphanage (New York, 1996). Sigrid Schumacher did 
a follow-up research on Liefdewerk, i.e. on charitable care leavers’ moral and political 
claims in Australia, Great Britain and Ireland: Sigrid Schumacher, Van gestichtskind tot 
zorgverlater: Herkenning en erkenning van ontvangers van vroegere religieus geïnspireerde institutionele 
zorg, Master thesis University of ‘Tilburg (Tilburg, 2007). 

7 See Broeder Mathias, De Congregatie der Broeders van O.L. Vrouw van Zeven Smarten, 
1851-1926 (Voorhout, 1926), pp. 172-179. Father Hesseveld used to add educational 
treatises to his annual reports of the Heath Flower (de Heibloem), his asylum for boys 
in the province of Limburg. 

8 Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind en het Gesticht 
De Voorzienigheid’, 1852-1927 (Voorhout, 1927), p. 166. 
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Normative texts include the Special Instructions for the Upbringing,’ writ- 
ten or at least edited by Mer. Van Vree, and several editions of the rule 
and constitutions of the congregation that are the founding texts of 
the religious community. I will prove that there is a direct link between 
Van Vree’s Special Instructions for the Upbringing and his primary rule and 
constitutions for the sisters. This can be shown if we take into consid- 
eration the initial handwritten version of the rule. In its slightly altered 
printed edition of 1869, however, these traces are gone. 

The normative writings are a source for the charitable care vision, 
because they structured the combination of hard work and intense 
prayer. As the previous chapters have made clear, the theological ‘logic’ 
of religious care visions of the nineteenth century has received too 
little attention. Male clerical leaders designed the rule and constitu- 
tions. These texts represent a genre characterised by a dense language; 
the texts had to last for a long time and were regulative for an entire 
group. 

Before exploring these writings, the following question needs clarifica- 
tion. Is it effective to consult normative sources as a source of knowledge 
about daily life and everyday care practices? One could object that what 
had been prescribed often was not congruent with what really happened. 
For that reason, my interpretation needs a justification, even more so 
because the religious themselves make a sharp distinction between ‘the 
rule’ and ‘daily life’. During the turbulent period of the Second Vati- 
can Council, women religious began to distinguish between what the 
hierarchy had ordered them to do and what they had actually done. In 
retrospect, they stressed their self-government and independence. 

Nowadays, many sister congregations in the Netherlands assume that 
either their nineteenth-century rules have led to legalistic rigidity, or 
that the rules have had little influence on how their forerunners actually 
have lived.” This thought presupposes—and _ constructs—discontinu- 
ity between the women of the first hour and the later generations of 
sisters. Yet, women like Mietje Stroot longed to have a genuine rule 
for the religious community. A rule approved by the bishop was a sign 
of their ecclesiastical and social significance. The first sisters saw no 
contradiction between their inspiration and the rule. 


°’ ADV no. 37: Verhandeling: ‘Bijzondere Voorschriften over de Opvoeding der 
Kinderen.’ 

0 Laetitia Aarnink, ‘De crisis van het religieuze leven’, in De spiritualiteit van actieve 
religieuzen (Nijmegen, 1996), pp. 38-51, there p. 40. 
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The opposition between rule and inspiration is not correct for another 
reason. Sisters gave up something by entering the convent and obeying 
the rule. They adjusted themselves to commandments and obligations 
designed by men of the Church, but they thought that this was the 
way to devote themselves to what God wanted, and they were con- 
vinced that taking care of people in distress was an integral part of 
that.!! Indeed, the rule and the constitutions have often been followed 
to the letter for precisely this reason. This was the case in the decades 
of institutional stabilisation and expansion, during the last part of the 
nineteenth and the first decades of the twentieth century. Within the 
congregation of the Poor Sisters, the rule and constitutions remained 
practically unchanged until Vatican II, although practical amendments 
and simplifications were made in 1947.'? However, if one postulates 
that only the sisters at the very beginning had been inspired, then the 
majority of the congregation must have consisted of mindless followers. 
I would not draw that conclusion. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, sisters of all congregations all over the 
Western world rejected the formalistic implications of normative texts 
and searched for re-sourcement.'? The predominant view was that these 
texts had alienated them from developments in society and church, 
from each other and from themselves. However, the rules and regula- 
tions that were intended to establish institutes were more ambiguous."* 
They offered a framework in which initiatives grew and at the same 
time limited possibilities. Manifestly negative effects resulted from the 
inability of regulations to evolve along with new developments. Indeed, 
most rules of the nineteenth-century women’s congregations (at least 
in the Netherlands) were not changed for over a century. 

After the Second World War these congregations could hardly keep 
up with the rest of the western world. The renewal movement of 


1! Joseph Shaw, ‘Virtue of Obedience,’ in Religious Studies, vol. 38 no. 1, March 2002, 
pp. 63-75, there p. 73. 

!? This edition was supervised by Mer. Huijbers; it was shorter but substantially the 
same as the The Rule/Regel of 1869 and that of 1909. 

B I refer here to the Dutch situation, but a critical attitude towards the regula- 
tions arose on an international scale, as an after-effect of the renewal of the Second 
Vatican Council. 

14 An overview of the relation between ethics and laws and regulations can be found 
in Karl-Wilhelm Merks, “The Origin of Law: Sources of Legal System in Contemporary 
Society,’ in Wil Derkse, Jan van der Lans, Stefan Waanders (eds.), In Quest of Humanity 
in a Globalising World (Leende, 2000), pp. 71-92, there pp. 73-75. 
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Vatican II (1962-1965) tried to correct that. Rome ordered the con- 
gregations to innovate their rules and harmonise them with the signs 
of the times,” finding inspiration in the gospel and the charisma of the 
founders. In anti-authoritarian 1960s, people were against the repressive 
effect of all kinds of laws and commandments. The ‘roaring sixties’ 
affected the religious deeply and it became common sense to interpret 
the process of renewal of religious life in terms of liberation.'® 

In consequence, the religious apparently forgot the constructive and 
productive effect of congregational rules and constitutions during the 
earlier periods of foundation and consolidation.” For a long time, these 
texts offered a steady framework in which sisters practised a lifestyle 
devoted to neighbourly love.'* In her comparative study on two women’s 
congregations, José Eijt distinguished the phase of foundation, followed 
by the phase of consolidation in which ecclesiastical recognition was 
granted and the first rule and regulations (in the form of constitutions) 
were written designed.'? This was then followed by the phase of institu- 
tionalisation, characterised by a refinement of the regulations.” I suggest 
adding a fourth phase that has taken place since the Second Vatican 
Council during the period in which the works of charity stopped. In this 
phase the breakdown of fixed institutional structures occurred, which 
in the Netherlands led to a relatively strong individualised religious life 


15 A main theme of the Second Vatican Council was that the Church had to scru- 
tinise the signs of the times and interpret them in the light of the Gospel, see Gaudium 
et Spes the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern world, see Preface, section 4, 
(http://www.vatican.va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican-council/documents). ‘The most 
visible aspect of change in the 1960s concerned the outfit of the women religious as 
many people inside and outside the convents thought that the nun’s habit represented 
an outmoded church and an obsolete way of life. Others, however, thought the black- 
and-white garb served as a representation of holiness and an evocative cultural icon. 
See Elizabeth Kuhns, The Habit: A History of Clothing of Catholic Nuns (New York, 2003), 
p. 1, pp. 142-145. 

'© Hans Righart, De eindeloze jaren zestig: Geschiedenis van een generatieconflict (Amsterdam, 
1995). 

17 Grietje Dresen, ‘Oefening van liefde: Inhoud en publieke betekenis van een 
caritas-ethiek,’ in Tijdschrift voor theologie, 42 (2002) 1, pp. 3-14. 

B Annelies van Heijst, ‘Liefdewerk. Een herwaardering van de caritas, in Tijdschrift 
voor geestelijk leven 60 (2004) 1, pp. 9-23. 

19 José Eijt, Religieuze vrouwen: bruid, moeder, zuster: Geschiedenis van twee Nederlandse zus- 
tercongregaties 1820—1940 (Hilversum, 1995), pp. 409-412. 

® Veerle Draulans, Traditie met toekomst? Sociale bewegingen en christelijke inspiratie (Louvain, 
1996), pp. 17-23. 
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style in which each sister shaped her own spirituality and chose her 
own work of charity”! 

This development can be discerned in the congregation of the Poor 
Sisters as well. In the very beginning, ecclesiastical acknowledgement 
gave structure to the asylum-to-be. Because the charitable work turned 
out to be successful, enlargement of scale was needed and the sisters’ 
institutes symbolised the presence of the Catholic Church in society.” 
The continuing growth demanded a further refinement of regulations 
on the level of care providing. As the institutes grew, the council of 
the congregation proclaimed new regulations. In other words, the 
ecclesiastical rules, as well as practical regulations, were needed for 
the preservation of the religious inspiration and for the continuation of 
the care practice. 

The historian Jo Ann Kay McNamara claims that the initial charisma 
of the sisters was under pressure because of ecclesiastical demands.” 
Traditionally, male intervention in the life of women religious was called 
cura mulierum: ‘the care (and control) of women’.** McNamara gives 
numerous examples of clerical control, but none of clerical care. Her 
findings do demonstrate how the episcopate tried to get a grip on the 
activities of the sisters in the nineteenth century. A similar dynamics 
can be observed between Mer. Van Vree and the Poor Sisters. On one 
occasion, the bishop told the sisters he cared for them as their leader. 

There is no indication that this Episcopal interference annoyed the 
sisters. They welcomed Mer. Van Vree as a guide for their work and 
prayers. In general, the Poor Sisters sought the leadership of the clergy, 
seeing them as God’s representatives on earth. McNamara states that 
the clergy perceived the sisters as immature, childish and incompetent to 


2! Catharina Halkes, Annelies van Heijst, ‘New Catholic Women in the Netherlands, 
in Anne Brotherton (ed.), The Voice of the Turtledove: New Catholic Women in Europe (New 
York, 1992), pp. 149-170, there pp. 164-165. 

2 A parallel development took place in nineteenth-century Ireland amongst active 
sisters who founded schools, see Anthony Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church: 
A Case-Study of Nuns in Ireland in the Nineteenth Century (University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, Ph.D. 1982, UMI Dissertation Service Michigan, 1991), p. 99: “The 
first distinctiveness of the convent schools was purely physical, that is, simply as 
buildings, convent schools were big and well-maintained, monuments to the Church’s 
presence.’ 

B Jo Ann Kay Mc Namara, Sisters in Arms: Catholic Nuns Through Two Millennia 
(Gambridge 1996), p. 609. 

** Ibid., p. 5. 
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judge.” The case of the Poor Sisters, however, suggests that the clergy 
knew that the sisters could handle certain practical matters on their 
own. The child metaphor that was so prominent in the spirituality of 
this congregation signified more than unequal and hierarchical gen- 
der relations, even though it meant that too. In my view, this religious 
metaphor constructed solidarity between strangers. Kinship on the level of 
faith resulted in a practice of responsibility; Catholic adults began to 
take care of neglected children that they did not know. 


History of the Church and History of Religion 


Whether normative sources give information about daily life is a topic 
of discussion in two types of ecclesiastical history; the so-called /ustory 
of the Church and history of religion, as Willem Frijhoff called it.” The 
first category concentrates on the grand narrative of the institutional 
Church, the second category focuses on ordinary believers and their 
humble stories. At stake here is which type of historiography is suitable 
for the charitable care practice of the sisters. 

The Aistory of the Church focuses on the point of view of the Church 
and its authorities, including confessional organisations, and its historical 
personalities, mostly significant male individuals. Its sources predomi- 
nantly consist of notes of meetings and accounts of contracts, official 
agreements, and instructions. The history of religion, however, focuses on 
religious culture in its widest sense. It views religion as fundamental 
human practice, the world of human imagination and human ideas. It 
pays attention to ordinary people and takes into consideration all kind 
of sources, including diaries and oral history. This type of historical 
approach aims at experienced religion and focuses on how people put 
religious instructions and moral commands into practice. A central 
notion of the history of religion is that common people did not simply 


” Ibid., p. 612. 

2 An early version of this debate was presented by Willem Frijhoff, ‘Van “histoire de 
Péglise” naar “histoire religieuse”: De invloed van de “Annales”-groep op de ontwikkel- 
ing van de kerkgeschiedenis in Frankrijk en de perspectieven daarvan voor Nederland,’ 
in Nederlands Archief voor de Kerkgeschiedenis 61(1981) 2, 113-153; an update is presented in 
Willem Frijhoff, Embodied Belief: Ten essays on Religious Culture in Dutch History (Hilversum, 
2002), especially in the ‘Epilogue’, pp. 235-274; a recent short version of the debate 
can be found in Willem Frijhoff, ‘Church History without God or without Faith?’ in 
Concilium (2006) 2, pp. 65-75, there pp. 72-75. 
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obey the rules, but had a mind of their own and appropriated rules 
to their own realities. 

The historiography of charitable religious shows a similar double 
track: one that is mainly Church-oriented and authority-oriented and 
one that focuses on the culture of convent life and ordinary sisters. 
The first approach began in the nineteenth century and lasted until the 
1960s as congregational annals and memorial books were written by a 
member of the congregation or commissioned by its council. From the 
1940s onwards, other historical accounts appeared as sisters who had 
left their congregation began to publish their memoirs; a well-known 
example is Monica Baldwin’s I Leap over the Wall (1949). In the 1970s, a 
new type of historical studies emerged that took interest in the lives of 
ordinary sisters. Two examples are Marcelle Bernstein’s Nuns (1976) and 
my book Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld (1985). Since the 1980s, historians 
try to do justice to both the institutional and the daily life dimensions but 
find it difficult to interpret the normative texts. Recent Flemish studies 
tend to treat them as indicative for daily care practices, while Dutch 
studies hesitate to derive any practical information from them.” 

The opposition between normative writings and daily life easily seems 
to parallel the distinction between history of the Church and history of 
religion. Vhe dichotomy itself is in need of deconstruction. (This implies 
destabilising the opposition by showing that each of the two polarities 
contains elements of the other.) In case of normative religious texts 
of a sister congregation it means showing that these texts do provide 
an outlook on the purposes and ideals that guided the sisters in their 
daily practices. Most certainly, diaries, letters and interviews would 
have opened up new perspectives, if that material had existed. How- 
ever, a sharp distinction between rule and daily life does not apply to 
a charitable institute in the nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth century. The rule and constitutions were a specific kind of a 
normative text, because they presupposed the consent of the religious 
person in three ways. First, a sister entered the congregation of her 
own free will. She had put herself under the rule’s authority; nobody 
forced her to do so.” Secondly, there was an extensive test period of 


27 See Paul Wynants’s comparative article on Dutch and Belgian historiography of 
religious ‘België en Nederland op gescheiden wegen? Geschiedschrijving van vrouwelijke 
congregaties 1990-2000,’ in Zrgecta 11 (2002) 1, pp. 65-75. 

°8 AZDV no. 540: Orde der Inkleeding in de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk 
Kind gevestigd te Amsterdam (Haarlem, n.y.). pp. 17-18. 
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postulate, novitiate and temporary vows. During that time, the future 
members of the religious community tried to find out whether they 
really wanted to live according to the instructions. Meanwhile, the con- 
gregation tested the suitability of the candidate. Thirdly, there is fact 
that the sisters stayed. I interpret this as an expression of agreement 
with the normative writings. The voluntary entry, the trial period and 
the decision not to leave the order, can be seen as a positive response 
to what was imposed. From this perspective there is a far-reaching 
congruity between the normative writings and the every day practice 
of the sisters. 

Another consideration that argues against the opposition between 
normative source and daily life is the following. The nineteenth-century 
charitable life was aimed at uniformity. The religious who agreed to the 
rule and abided by it, did not leave any trace. Sisters who could not, 
or could no longer, abide by the rule were sent away or left of their 
own accord. In the second half of the twentieth century, some of them 
published their memoirs, but these writings are not representative of 
the sisters who stayed.” Until the second half of the twentieth century, 
relatively few sisters abandoned the congregation. During the 1960s and 
1970s many left, but the majority stayed; the latter must have affirmed 
the ideological direction of the religious community. (Psychological 
research has shown that sisters might also have had pragmatic reasons 
for staying, for instance fear for an autonomous life outside the convent, 
old age, or lack of a professional education).*” 

To show that knowledge about the sisterly care practice can be 
found in the normative sources I will analyse the normative writings 
of the congregation of the Poor Sisters. Religious life, consisting of 
contemplation and praying, together with charitable care, constituted 
a unity. The normative writings regulated that unity and had a huge 
impact, although I recognise that sisters have always given a personal 
interpretation to these texts in an individual process of appropriation. 
The daily prayers, meditations and other spiritual exercises raised their 
spiritual consciousness and changed attitudes and identities. Every sister 


3 For instance the at that time shocking revelations of the ex-nun Monica Baldwin 
in I Leap over the Wall, published in 1949 and translated all over the world. 

3° M.L Th. van der Leeuw, Uitgetreden zusters: Symptoom van verschuivingen binnen het 
kloosterleven (Hilversum, 1968), pp. 94-98. See also the dissertation of this author on 
the same issue: Van klooster naar wereld (Meppel, 1970). 
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had her unique way of dealing with what was asked and commanded.”! 
Some strove to live up to all regulations equally, some set priorities, and 
others obeyed the letter but had their own thoughts. For some sisters 
praying was the ultimate purpose in religious life, for others this was 
charity, and for others again both were equally important. Such a wide 
range of interpretations existed within one congregation.” In my view, 
the normative writings were important for the sister’s care vision, but 
there must have been other sources as well, which were not set down on 
paper. Presumably, the sisters were also influenced by loving and caring 
people whom they knew, family members and other loved ones, as well 
as fellow sisters. Unfortunately, it is hard to identify such individuals, 
although I will refer to the living examples of Mother Theresia and 
Father Hesseveld. 


Eight Principles and a Name 


How did the Poor Sisters acquire their first rule and constitutions, and 
what was its content? The process took place in three stages and involved 
two successive bishops of Haarlem: Mer. Van Vree and Mer. Wilmer. 
It all started with the initiative of Father Hesseveld and the women. 
Then, Mer. Van Vree granted the group of women eight principles and 
a name. Some time later, he gave them the final draft of a rule and 
constitutions. At the third stage, in 1865, Mer. Wilmer gave permission 
to have the rule and constitutions printed. (Since there have been vari- 
ous drafts and editions of the Poor Sister’s regulations, it is important 
to understand which particular text I am referring to. When I refer to 
the printed and therefore book-like editions I use italics and speak of 
The Rule of 1869,” and Constitutions of 1882).** 


3! These different attitudes are apparent in the interviews with sisters in Suzanne 
Hautvast, Annelies van Heijst, Judith de Raat, In haar naam geborgen: Portretten van Zusters 
van De Voorzienigheid’ (Heemstede, 2002), pp. 37-94, 99-139. 

3 The range of differences mentioned can be discerned in the interviews in the 
memorial book of 2002: Hautvast, Van Heijst, De Raat, In haar naam geborgen (see 
above, n. 31). 

3 In 1909 a reprint of The Rule/Regel was published without alterations. Only a 
Decree from Rome was added, written in 1890. 

3t The Dutch title was Constituties voor de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk 
Kind, gevestigd te Amsterdam. 
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Mer. Wilmer left the rule and constitutions unchanged, apart from 
some adjustments in the works of charity.” Nowadays, some sisters have 
the impression, that it was Mer. Wilmer who added St. Augustine’s rule 
to the rule of their congregation.” However, from the two letters that 
Mer. Van Vree wrote in 1857, letters that accompanied the original 
draft of the rule, it is clear that this was his idea.” I will come back 
to this later. 

As mentioned in previous chapters, the first women who provided 
care began to introduce monastic and ascetic customs, as no arrange- 
ments had been made for an organised religious life. The brothers of 
the Aloysius asylum, with which the girls’ home was closely associated, 
must have been a source of inspiration especially. After several months, 
the situation was chaotic. Each woman treated the girls as she saw fit, 
religious exercise was either exaggerated or forgotten, and the care 
givers did not feel very committed to the asylum. The normative writ- 
ings helped to stabilise an expanding religious community of women 
and children. On 12 September 1856, several nursemaids, who already 
called themselves ‘sisters’ but were not yet formally acknowledged by 
the Church, took their temporary vows.”® The community had neither 
a name nor a rule. Ecclesiastical recognition of the community had to 
be given by the ordinarius loci (in which case they would be a congrega- 
tion according to Episcopal law) or the pope (a congregation according 
to papal law). At that time, congregational rules were often modelled 
on the ancient rules of Benedict and Augustine. Both were, however, 
designed for a contemplative rather than a charitable life style. In the 
case of the Poor Sisters, this omission was overcome by adding extra 
booklets to the Augustinian rule. 

On 2 January 1857, only four months after the ceremony of the 
temporary vows, the newborn sisters discovered the name bishop Van 
Vree had given them. They would be called the Poor Sisters of the 


3 Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der Arme Kusters van het Goddelijk Kind (see above, 
n. 8), p. 121. 

3¢ One of the sisters interviewed in the memorial book of 2002 said: ‘Once we were 
officially recognised by the church, the rule of Augustine was added. You can still feel 
it, our congregation was not founded upon a rule,’ in Hautvast, Van Heijst, De Raat, 
In haar naam geborgen (see above, n. 31), p. 149. 

37 AZDV no. 768: Brief van Mer. Van Vree, bisschop van Haarlem, aan de zusters 
waarin hij hen de door hem geschreven regel aanbiedt, alsmede een brief van Mer. Van 
Vree aan PJ. Hesseveld waarin hij hem bovenstaande medeelt. See also Zuster Gerar- 
dina, De Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind (see above, n. 8), pp. 60-64. 

® Ibid., p. 51. 
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Divine Child and received a list of eight principles, a spiritual mission 
statement.” The content may be paraphrased as follows: 


1. The sister had to be poor, like the Infant Jesus 

2. The bishop wanted to separate the sister from the world and wanted 
her to hide with Christ in God 

3. The bishop gave to the sister Mary as a mother, who was the mother 
of Jesus as well 

4. The sister had to see the Infant Jesus in all children who were entrusted 
to her care 

5. The sister had to keep growing in spiritual perfection, like the Infant 
Jesus 

6. She had to identify herself with Jesus, so that she, like Jesus, was 
prepared to sacrifice herself for the eternal salvation of the human 
race; she had to carry the cross with Jesus and to die on that cross 

7. She had to worship the Infant Jesus in the altar sacrament in order 
to be a part of his sacrifice on the cross 

8. She had to stand next to Mother Mary under the cross, whence all 
her power and sacrificial love would come. 


With respect to charitable care these eight spiritual principles imply 
four theological notions. Firstly, the Infant Jesus was presented as the 
symbol of all the worldly children, for whom the sisters would care. 
Secondly, the emphasis was placed on the infancy of the sisters them- 
selves. Thirdly, the sisters were encouraged to identify with the crucified 
Jesus; their willingness to make sacrifices and to repent was presented as 
an imitation of Jesus’ suffering (imitatio Christi). Fourthly, the sisters were 
urged to participate in the sacrament of the Eucharist that was praised 
for its sacrificial and redemptive force. ‘Thus, the hierarchy intrinsic to 
the Christian faith, the hierarchy inherent to gender positions in the 
Church, and the hierarchy in the convent underlined the metaphori- 
cal child position of the sisters; the ascetic themes of self-denial and 
sacrifice were accentuated meanwhile. (The Second Vatican Council 
would level down hierarchical relationships. Nowadays, several members 
of the congregation of the Poor Sisters deny they were ever treated as 
a child or felt ‘like a child’.* This reaction illustrates the fundamental 
impact of the Vatican renewal.) 

Infancy recurred in the eight principles as a very prominent theme, 
but the sisters were addressed both as metaphorical mothers and as 
metaphorical children. On the one hand, they were metaphorical 


3 Ibid. 
1 So I have learnt from comments on the Dutch edition of this study. 
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mothers of the neglected children. On the other hand, they were 
metaphorical infants, and their infancy had three aspects. As faithful 
believers, they were children of the Virgin Mary. As members of the 
Catholic Church and as religious sisters they called the bishop their 
‘father’. Within the convent, they addressed the superior as ‘mother’. 
In their works of charity, the sisters took the responsibility for concrete 
children. These children were abandoned, malnourished, sick and poor, 
but also lively and eager to lead a better life with joy and happiness. 
The sisters were summoned to fulfil their task as if they were taking 
care of Jesus himself: The bishop stated in the fourth principle: “(...) 
that they [the sisters] will discern the Infant Jesus in each of the chil- 
dren entrusted to their care, so that they will nurse them and care for 
them, as if they belonged to Mary’s household and nursed, and cared 
for, the Infant Jesus Himself.”*! 

Mer. Van Vree placed the devotion for the Divine Child successfully 
at the centre of ‘his’ congregation. This devotion touched the heart 
of the religious women and confirmed their commitment to neglected 
children and to all people who are little and weak, as the essence of 
their spirituality.” The religious iconography within the congregation 
supported this devotion. ‘The motherhouse accommodated a statue of 
the Child of God, an accumulation of Christological attributes: the 
Infant Jesus (the Divine Child) held a small wooden cross (the crucified 
Jesus) and he made the antique speech gesture with two lifted fingers of 
the right hand (an iconographic reference to Jesus as the great teacher). 
The memorial book of the congregation in honour of their seventy- 
fifth jubilee in 1929 contained a drawing with a strong resemblance 
to the plaster statue. 


The Rule 


The bishop did not give the sisters a genuine rule until 26 September 
1857. The most extensive part of it were ‘Special Rules for the Con- 
gregation of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child in Amsterdam’. The 


41 ADV no. 768 (see above, n. 37). 
+2 A preference for the ‘small and weak’ is expressed in the most recent version of 
The Rule/ Regel, a revised edition, authorised by Rome, which was published in 1987. 
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Fig. 16. Picture of the Divine Child in the memorial book of 1927. 


manuscript counted as many as 133 pages of calligraphic writing. The 
new rule was rather an eclectic compendium of writings: “Your rule 
contains: the Rule of St. Augustine with an introduction, eight consti- 
tutions with an introduction, which states the further development of 
the purpose of the Congregation and finally an appendix.” 

The bishop included two letters of recommendation, one addressed 
to Father Hesseveld and one to the sisters. The bishop appointed him 
as the priest-director and gave him the power to grant dispensation for 
urgent reasons. Father Hesseveld was also ordered to complete the rule, 
since the bishop had not been able to finish his work. To the sisters 


8% AZDV no. 38: ‘Bijzondere Regelen voor de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van 
het Goddelijk Kind gevestigd te Amsterdam.” 

“ Ibid., 

48 AZDV inv. nr 768 (see above, n. 37). See also Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der 
Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind (see above, n. 8), pp. 60—64. 
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the bishop wrote that their charitable work would relieve the ‘urgent 
spiritual and physical need’ of children in distress; but he claimed the 
right to send ‘his’ sisters to other works of charity in the future. 

The bishop had chosen Augustine, he explained, because many con- 
gregations followed that rule and because it represented a link to the 
early Church. Moreover, every one of the articles radiated the spirit 
of love and that spirit had to characterise the community of the Poor 
Sisters. As the Augustinian rule had been designed for a life of contem- 
plative reflection, the bishop added an introduction that explained how 
the charitable orientation had to be interpreted. After the introduction 
and Augustine’s rule several other documents followed. The various 
booklets constituting the congregational rule were successively: 


The introduction to the rule of Augustine 

Augustine’s rule itself 

A further development of the purpose of the Congregation 

The eight Constitutions 

The Appendix, that is the above-mentioned 133 pages of ‘Special 
rules for the Congregation of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child in 
Amsterdam’. 


The bishop explained that this extended appendix did not contain 
anything new: 


The contents of this Appendix is not unknown to you: it almost literally 
reflects the largest part of the regulations that you have lived by up to now, 
while the part of the Constitutions that was left out has been dissolved. 
The Constitutions themselves are new for the greatest part, as rules on 
issues that are not, or not yet, sufficiently arranged for the future state of 
the Congregation. Even so, much of it will not appear new to you, because 
it was already introduced in your Congregation. We hope to reformulate 
the Appendix in the form of Constitutions one day and to express more 
peculiarities derived from the charisma of your congregation. This is why 
we have reserved the freedom to make changes and additions, just as we 
would clearly like to reserve all rights once again.*® 


Obviously, Van Vree had intended to rewrite the text in order to 
achieve greater compliance with the charisma of the congregation, 
but this was not to be. Mer. Wilmer, who succeeded Van Vree after his 
death in 1861, would ratify the above-mentioned compilation almost 
without any changes and would consent to a printed edition, which 


© AZDV no. 768 (see above, n. 37). 
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was published in 1869. Its full title was Rule of St. Augustine and Special 
Rules for the Congregation of the Poor Sisters of the Dwine Child established in 
Amsterdam.*® The Constitutions were published in 1882 in a separate edi- 
tion. Substantially new in the printed edition of The Rule of 1869 were 
“The Formulae of Promises’ and also in this edition the last words of 
the text were altered from the handwritten manuscript. 

Mer. Van Vree’s letter of recommendation to the sisters showed that 
he set himself up as the initiator and head of the congregation. He 
assured ‘my daughters’, as he addressed the sisters, that his interven- 
tions had not yet ended: “On the contrary, I would like to continue 
my cares and multiply them, and that is the reason why I will keep all 
authority of your Congregation, as will also appear from the regulation: 
I will continue to be your Head.”® In this text, caring is directly linked 
to an authoritarian claim: the bishop pronounced himself both as the 
great caretaker and as the big boss.” His caring was synonymous with 
power; his power can hardly be distinguished from care”! 

In Van Vree’s version of the congregation’s history, Father Hesseveld 
was absent, as were the efforts of the women. In October 1857, Mer. 
Van Vree visited the sisters to elucidate the first draft rule to them. On 
that occasion, he rewrote the history of the asylum’s origin even more 
drastically, for this time he unequivocally called himself the initiator. 
He was happy ‘to have been able to have achieved the foundation of the 
congregation’.”* He urged the sisters to see their congregation as the 
most humble of all. Just as the light had come to shine on the entire 
world from the stable of Bethlehem, a great thing would emerge from 
their congregation.’ This dialectics of greatness in humility is highly 


47 I will refer to printed editions of the rule in italics, as The Rule with the year of 
publication. 

® The Rule/Regel (1869); its full title is Regel van den H. Augustinus en Bijzondere Regelen 
voor de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind gevestigd te Amsterdam (Haarlem, 
1869). 

19 AZDV no. 768 (see above, n. 37). 

50 Tn his encyclical letter Arcanum (1880) Pope Leo XIII reaffirmed the hierarchical 
relation between men and women; the hierarchy between the sexes resembled the 
relation between Christ and the Church of which he is the head. 

°! Feminist theologians have recognized the power aspect in clerical interferences 
but failed to acknowledge the caring aspect, see Letty Russell, ‘Good housekeeping,’ 
in Ann Loades (ed.), Feminist Theology: A Reader 2nd ed. (London, 1991), pp. 225-238, 


there p. 229. 
5 Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind (see above, 
n. 8), p. 63. 


5 Ibid., p. 56. 
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ambiguous. Humility was not valued for its own sake, but only as sign 
of greatness. 

Towards the end of 1857, when Mer. Van Vree was staying in Rome, 
he sent the sisters a letter granting his consent to keep the Holy Sacra- 
ment in all their houses from then on.” This permission corresponded 
with his initial intention to turn the sister community into ‘an association 
of everlasting devotion’. This devotion implied that at least one sister 
would continue to pray to the consecrated host, the Body of Christ, 
day and night. Nightly devotion was an element in contemplative life, 
but it was not easy to combine with the busy routine of a charitable 
religious life style. Yet, Van Vree did not force this demanding devotion 
upon the sisters. We know from Evelina van der Lugt’s memories that 
Mother Theresia had started to pray during the night by herself. 


Thanks to its long-lasting influence, the rule and constitutions constitute 
an important source for the charitable practice of the sisters. Never- 
theless, the issue of care hardly appeared in these normative writings. 
Themes such as ‘obedience’ and ‘love’ did occur several times and 
even the purpose of the congregation was described twice in the rule. 
What did the first printed version of The Rule (1869) state about care? 
This printed edition contained five paragraphs (but these five were not 
completely identical with the five booklets of the manuscript): 1) an 
introduction to the rule of Augustine, 2) Augustine’s rule itself, 3) an 
explanation of the purpose of the congregation, 4) the special rules 
and finally 5) the texts of the vows. Preceding these five texts there was 
an introduction by Mer. Wilmer. 

The ‘Introduction’ to the rule of Augustine opened with a descrip- 
tion of the congregational purpose in elevated theological language 
mentioning ‘the incarnation of the Word that had visibly lived among 
the people and that still invisibly resides there under the Holy Altar 
Sacrament’.”” The introduction included five practical alterations of 
Augustine’s rule. Possessions were only to be given away voluntarily; 
self-chastisement required the consent of the mother superior; taking 
a bath was a different matter in Africa, where Augustine lived, from in 
our regions; when going out of the convent, a sister did not have to be 
accompanied by three fellow sisters, but only one; and the regulation 


5t Ibid., p. 66. 
5 The Rule/Regel (1869) (see above, n. 48), p. 2. 
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of books needed adjustments, as in fact this rule was issued before the 
invention of the art of book printing. 

“The Rule of St. Augustine’ consisted of 22 pages in print. These 
mainly dealt with life inside the convent and religious self-discipline. 
Aiming at a coherent community, Augustine had emphasised the 
importance of love.” He had stimulated religious to be mild towards 
each other, to strive for brotherly solidarity and simplicity, to maintain 
an intense spiritual life and to adhere strictly to the rule. Augustine 
had also given instructions about everyday activities, such as doing 
the laundry and cleaning the body and caring for sick fellow religious, 
and explained how to reconcile all these activities. Augustine’s rule 
undoubtedly structured life and work within the religious communities 
of the Poor Sisters. ‘They knew it very well, as it was read aloud in the 
refectory regularly. With regard to the works of charity, Augustine’s 
rule was only relevant because of its general emphasis on Christian 
love. A document that did deal with the works of charity was the third 
booklet, ‘Further Explanation of the Purpose of the Congregation’, 21 
pages altogether. This document also opened with a description of the 
purpose of the congregation (Augustine had given a purpose too, but 
he had a contemplative cloister in mind). The core of both purposes 
was the following. The sisters should work to promote the honour and 
glory of God, and they should develop their spiritual Christian perfec- 
tion. The latter was summarised as ‘self-sanctification’. Sisters should 
reach a state of spiritual perfection by uniting a charitable or working 
life with a contemplative life of praying.” The primary target group of 
the congregational works of mercy were poor and neglected girls: “(. ..) 
in order to feed, cloth and equip them [the children], to educate and 
to shape them, in one word, to educate them spiritually and physically 
so that they would continue to be faithful servants of the Lord, holy 
members of the Church, useful members of society, when they would 
leave the asylum.””® 

Other works of charity in The Rule of 1869 were managing other 
asylums for girls and educating the orphans, and the nursing of old 
and ailing women. Potential future works of charity were an asylum for 
penitent women and new schools, but only if these works would not 


5¢ Bartelink, De bloeiende woestijn (see above, n. 2), pp. 161-162. 
5 The Rule/Regel (1869) (see above, n. 48), pp. 1-2. 
58 Ibid., p. 44. 
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expose the sisters to the world too much.” The ‘Further Explanation’ 
stated that admission could be granted not only to sisters who were fit 
for hard labour, but also to physically weaker women of whom could 
be expected a great deal of virtue, love and self-denial. If they brought 
money to keep themselves, they were welcome.” The congregation 
could not afford to pay for their costs, but acknowledged that work 
(in particular the works of charity) was not the only congregational 
purpose. 

The fourth paragraph of The Rule was the so-called “Special Regula- 
tions for the Congregation of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child’. 
This section contained 112 pages in print (133 pages in the original 
handwritten manuscript).°! The booklet explained what was expected 
of the sisters in matters concerning vows, prayer, the monastic virtues 
of love, humility and mortification, domestic discipline, recreation, 
health care, care for the diseased members of the congregation and 
the various tasks inside the convent. The instructions for the activities 
in the convent filled far more pages than the instructions concerning 
the care for the children. For instance, the activities of the sister-nurse 
were described in detail, and so were the activities of the sister-door- 
keeper, the sister-sexton, the sister-organ player, the sisters in the host 
bakery, the sisters of clothing and bed material, the refectory sister, 
the housekeeper and the kitchen sister. Only one of the services listed 
concerned ‘Education and Upbringing of the Children’. This short 
text, written in the imperative, did not correspond to what took so 
many sisters so much time. 

Only eight pages of The Rule dealt with “The Education and the 
Upbringing of the Children’. Written again in the imperative, these 
pages enumerated point by point what the sisters had to do when dealing 
with the children. The first order was to treat them as creatures that are 
precious to God and to turn them into useful members of society.® The 
sisters had to teach the children to exercise piety, humility to parents 
and superiors, and respect for the elderly. Older children had to learn 
Christian duties. The sisters were summoned to love the children with 
‘an equal and pure love’, and not to favour children with an attractive 


5 Ibid., pp. 44-47. 

© Ibid., p. 53. 

êl AZDV inv. nr 38 (see above, n. 43). 

® The Rule/ Regel (1869) (see above, n. 48), pp. 158-166. 
6 Ibid., p. 158. 
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appearance or those who were well-built or quick learners.°* How should 
the sisters bring up the children? Above all, by setting a good example, 
for experience had taught that children were very sensitive to that. Set- 
ting a good example meant showing humility, obedience and especially 
patience. The sisters were urged to love ignorant children and the ones 
with corrupted morals. Serenity was very important, because children 
would lose their esteem for sisters who became angry. If necessary, 
the sisters had to punish, but never in anger. 

The ideal didactic attitude was amiability. The sister had to sacrifice 
herself and feel happy amidst the children, to whom she had to be like 
a mother, as was stated specifically. Where education was concerned, 
the children had to learn lessons that fitted their class and state. Apart 
from religious education, the girls were taught what was needed in a 
household in accordance with the Episcopal school regulations. The 
sisters were allowed to do needlework for strangers, but not before 
mother superior had given her consent, for the asylum was not to 
become a fashion house.” When supervising the needlework, the sister 
had to maintain order and see to it that religious duties were carried 
out. During recreation the girls who were over thirteen years old had 
to do needlework. The sisters who worked in the household had an 
educational task. They could be living examples of servitude; reference 
to the Divine Child, who had obeyed His parents and carried out His 
duties, as the sisters did. 

The archives of the congregation contain another document, written 
in the same period as the first draft of the rule. It can be attributed 
to Mer. Van Vree, although I am not sure that all the ideas are his, 
because the document reverberates practical knowledge, based upon 
the upbringing of children that is unlikely in a bishop. ‘This indicates 
Father Hesseveld might have been the origin of this treatise. The 
document is a long handwritten exposé about the charitable care for 
children. A printed edition of this text is not available in the archives 
of the congregation and the sisters who are alive now do not know the 
context of this document. Nevertheless, we find several notions of this 
text in the renewed printed edition of The Rule of 1947. The manu- 


ô% Thid., p. 161. 

® Thid., pp. 160-161. 
> Ibid., p. 162. 
© Ibid, pp. 163-164. 
® Thid., pp. 165-166. 
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script is titled: Special Instructions for the Upbringing of the Children. I will 
discuss this manuscript first, because it 1s vital for our understanding 
of charitable care. 


Instructions for the Upbringing of the Children 


How the sisters were to treat the children was set out in a document 
that had less weight, normatively speaking, than the rule and consti- 
tutions, but it seems plausible that it was written by the same author 
and produced in the same period as the first handwritten version of 
the rule. It is likely that Van Vree must have been the author of this 
text because the spelling, style and the mode of addressing the sisters 
are the same in the handwritten version of the rule as in the Special 
Instructions for the Upbringing. It can even be assumed that the rule and 
these Special Instructions for the Upbringing initially formed one text, which 
became too detailed and was therefore split up. 

What indicates that the two texts initially were one text? On the 
level of discourse the texts are much alike: there is an enumeration of 
instructions in the imperative, directly addressed to the sisters, so that 
they knew what to do and what to avoid. A clue that the two texts 
originally must have been one text, is the abrupt end of the handwritten 
version of the rule of 1857 (i.e. the manuscript of 133 pages): “They 
[the sisters] have to see to it that all [the children] will pray the evening 
prayer attentively, have a brief examination of conscience with a sister 
and see to it that they would go to bed chastely and in silence. The 
sister will stay in the dormitory until all the children have gone to bed, 
and she will sleep in the dormitory of the children. She especially has 
to see to it that she does not favour a child or love an individual child 
inappropriately.” "° 

The printed edition of The Rule has a different ending because the 
order of subjects has been altered. In the printed version, this passage 
is found in article 15, followed by three other brief articles, which 
prescribe how sisters had to treat the children during daytime.” That 
gives the printed edition of the rule a proper end, while the handwritten 


° AZDV no. 37 (see above, n. 9). 
7 ADV no. 38 (see above, n. 43). 
7! The Rule/Regel (1869) (see above, n. 48), p. 165. 
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version ends in medias res. When we take the beginning of the hand- 
written Special Instructions for the Upbringing we discover that they carry 
on where the handwritten version of the rule ended, namely in the 
dormitory of the children! The conclusion must be that the author has 
split his text up and divided one long text into two texts. One was the 
handwritten rule; the other was the Special Instructions for the Upbringing 
Because the slight editorial changes mentioned above were made in the 
printed edition of The Rule of 1869, this rupture was no longer appar- 
ent to later generations of sisters. They have forgotten—or have never 
known—how closely the two writings were linked initially. They were 
unaware that the bishop had left them a complete educational view: 
a detailed instruction about giving care. What was the content of this 
charitable care, designed by a leader of the Church? 

In order to present this extraordinary historical source, to get a close 
view of the matter, and to grasp the educational and spiritual dimensions 
of the text, I will paraphrase the Special Instructions for the Upbringing at 
some length. The text consisted of seven paragraphs, called ‘articles’. 
The first article is called ‘In the dormitories’ and counts the following 
seven points: 


1. The children have to get up right away and then occupy themselves 
with pious thoughts, even when they are washing themselves and 
getting dressed. It helps if a sister reads prayers aloud. 

2. Children are not allowed to help each other to get dressed; sisters 
have to see to this, to respect modesty. 

3. Sisters should not comb the children’s hair, unless the children are 
incapable of doing this themselves and nor can they be assisted 
by other children. Sisters should abstain in this area and show no 
pleasure in it. 

4. Sisters have to maintain silence in the dormitories and see to it that 
the children will not lie in bed together, for this could lead to sin. 

5. During the entire time that the children are in bed, a sister has to 
stay in the dormitory. 

6. One or more sisters have to spend the night in the dormitories of 
the children. 

7. When a child needs help during the night, ‘the sister present will 
provide the necessary help with much love. Never will she burden 
one of the children with it’. 
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Article 2, ‘About the clothes’ consists of six points. 


l; 


o 


Sisters have to control the places where the children keep their clothes 
(storage room), for the clothes have to be mended and be neat. In 
this way the children learn how to handle their belongings. 


. The sisters will give motherly care, especially to the small and least 


experienced children. 

The clothes have to demonstrate simplicity and neatness. 

Sisters are not allowed to show pleasure in clothes or fashion. 
Immoral clothes should not be manufactured in the congregation. 
For ‘a heart, that is fond of worldly accessories and vanities is far 
away from God’. 


. Goods given to and taken from the children must be checked for 


secret letters. Letters that have arrived have to be taken unopened 
to the mother superior or the sister who is charged with this task. 


. When children arrive in the asylum, or return from leave, the sisters 


have to check whether they have not brought any presents or things 
that conflict with religion or good manners. 


Article 3, ‘In the classroom’ consists of five points: 


B 


The classroom has to be in good order, so that the lessons can start 
on time. 


. The lessons start and end with the sign of the cross and a prayer. 


In the classroom, the sisters do not talk more than necessary and 
they maintain order and peace. 

The sisters will consider it an important duty to pay attention to 
the least experienced children and to occupy themselves with their 
progress. 

Reading material for the children must be adapted to their age. 
Bad books must be avoided but also reading good novels cannot 
be recommended. ‘(...) for these readings speak more and more to 
the imagination and curiosity, which leads to a person getting too 
much addicted to them, especially in childhood, wasting precious 
time and forsaking her duties, they spoil the taste for pious and 
other serious reading materials, which can be so useful; moreover 
this reading material is usually the first step to worldly reading or 
to bad novels’. 
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Article 4, ‘In recreation’ mentions four points: 


l; 
2. 


The sisters are never allowed to leave the children alone. 

They should not permit two or more children to have a special friend- 
ship. They have to prevent this immediately. If they notice that the 
children still treat each other with affection, they have to warn them 
and if this does not help, punish them severely. The sisters must 
not allow the children to withdraw and talk to each other, write 
each other notes or do something else that could jeopardise their 
innocence and virtue. 


. The sister cannot allow children to sleep, read, study or do intensive 


needlework in the recreation room. 


. During playtime, the sisters will concentrate entirely on the children, 


and try to make them enjoy themselves in all possible ways. 


Article 5, ‘ Dealing with the children and punishing them’ consists of 
as many as 24 points: 


Is 


A sister should not tolerate the children to be ‘too intimate’ and 
flatter her or speak about her virtues and capabilities. She must like 
hearing her fellow sisters praised, she will even try to increase the 
children’s love and esteem for them as much as possible. The reverse 
behaviour would betray a jealous character and the children would 
notice that. 


. The children should not be sent to bed as a punishment, locked up 


in the dark, or left without activities when they are isolated from 
other children. 


. Neither are the sisters allowed to punish the children by forcing 


them to say prayers because if they did, the children might start to 
dislike praying. 


. To make a child obey, one should never punish, only in case good- 


ness is not enough. 


. Do not nag at trivialities, instead, let small mistakes pass by unno- 


ticed, otherwise the children will start to dislike the person who 
governs them and they will take pleasure in making this person sad 
in return. 


. The sisters have to do their duties as much as possible and see to 


the children’s welfare. 


. When a punishment is given, it must be carried out; but the sister 


must ask herself in advance how the punishment ‘will be taken and 
what consequences it will have’. 


10. 


11. 


12: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
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. Making many threats and carrying out few of them is a means of 


losing all authority. 


. When a child acknowledges her own mistakes and asks for forgive- 


ness, she should be given a small punishment and be treated with 
goodness and not given another reprimand. If the mistake occurs 
openly and has irritated the others, one has to insist that forgive- 
ness is asked in public too. 

The sisters should never argue with the children or allow them to 
insult them. 

A child that loses her temper and gives offence, must not be rep- 
rimanded, but isolated from the others. When she is calm again, 
she has to be corrected mildly and punished modestly. 

When the children are reprimanded, this should never happen 
with harsh or humiliating words; these make a child irascible, but 
do not improve her behaviour. 

A sister should never punish or reprimand the children if she has 
lost her temper herself; she should wait for a calm moment, if the 
matter allows this. 

One should never mistrust children, for in that case it will become 
impossible to regain their confidence. Open distrust is often harm- 
ful to those who are innocent, while a sign of trust can get a child 
that lies to repent. ‘Therefore, observe the children well, but never 
show any distrust. 

The sisters have to make the children afraid of telling lies. ‘This 
way it will be shameful for them to get caught when telling lies. 
The children should not be rashly accused of lying. Even if one 
feels the truth of what they say to be doubtful, one should not 
show this. As long as the children notice that they are believed, 
they will try not to betray this trust. If the children should notice 
that they are distrusted, they will get involved in even more lies. 
The sisters should always defend each other’s authority. 

One sister cannot allow what another sister has refused, and she 
cannot tell the child it is right if it complains about one of her 
fellow sisters. 

If a sister should have acted wrongly, she who has learnt about this 
will justify her fellow sister to the children as much as possible, but 
if it concerns a matter of importance, she will notify the mother 
superior and no one else of what has happened. 

When a child has confided in a sister, she is not allowed to tell this 
to the other children. The sisters are not allowed to speak about 
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the mistakes of other sisters, or permit the children to discuss these 
mistakes amongst each other. 

20. The sisters should never interfere with the children’s conscience, 
except when the confessor and the mother superior agree to this, 
and in that case, they are sworn to secrecy towards their fellow 
sisters and the children. 

21. The sisters should always show a cheerful face, for a sad face makes 
a bad impression on the children’s hearts and causes wrong feelings 
about the sisters and religious life. 

22. The children are to be pitied if they find themselves under the 
government of a sister, who, every time that she should be cor- 
rected herself, will take out her bad mood on the children. ‘This 
would be even worse if the punishment that she had imposed were 
attributed for a greater part to her bad mood, rather than to the 
mistakes that the children had made. 

23. The face of a true Poor Sister of the Divine Child should always 
radiate the happiness that she enjoys by living entirely for God. 
She must dedicate herself to everything that holy obedience orders 
her to, and act with love and precision. Then she will enjoy the 
fullness of the happiness that is preserved for the brides of Jesus 
on earth. 

24. Very unhappy is the sister, who seeks herself in the service in which 
God has placed her. It may happen that sisters do not obey the rule 
in order to make a child love them: into what deep abyss would 
the devil throw her soul! Such a sister would have a lot to reproach 
herself for in respect of the children and her fellow sisters. Such 
behaviour has bad consequences. Sooner or later God will punish 
these haughty sisters in a painful way. 


Article 6 contains several individual points of attention: 

1. At the table good manners must be observed. 

2. The children must be courteous towards the sisters and each other. 

3. The sisters teach the children everything that is required for a good 
education, especially table manners. 

4. “The children should not hesitate to make their needs known with 
confidence and if they do so, the sisters should always listen to 
them with love and give them love in return, so that they will find 
a second mother in her.’ 

5. The sisters should be watchful about punishment by withhold- 
ing food. ‘This often causes complaints from the parents and can 
sometimes be harmful to the children’s health. 
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6. Should anything be lacking in the children’s food, the sisters will 
pass this information on to the mother superior. 


Article 7 about ‘the prayer’ only consists of four points: 

1. Except for the prayers that every Christian is supposed to say and 
those that have been mentioned already, the children will be famil- 
iarised with praying the chaplet daily. 

2. A prayer should only begin when there is total silence. 

3. It is useful to familiarise the children with a brief meditation or 
spiritual reading daily. 

4, It is of great importance that the children often receive lessons in 
religion and good morals. 


This gives an impression of the Special Instructions for the Upbringing. What 
conclusions follow from this text? What type of charitable care do the 
seven articles promote regarding the formation of the inner life of 
the children and the (re)modelling of their behaviour, the educational 
approach of the sisters, and the organisational structure of charitable 
care? 

The writer of the Special Instructions for the Upbringing was well aware 
that charitable care was teamwork. He called upon the sisters to present 
a common front and to safeguard each other’s reputation; otherwise 
their work would be undermined. Another institutional feature is the 
instruction to avoid chaos and to keep the children under constant 
supervision—even their letters had to be opened. Chaos could destroy 
the organisation and had to be avoided on different levels. ‘There was 
to be no disorder in the rooms (the recreation room, the class room 
and the dormitory had to be tidy); no chaos in the appearance of the 
children (they were to have combed hair, a clean body and neat and 
mended clothes), and no turmoil on the moral level (they had to avoid 
sin). In theory, the children lived under permanent supervision. They 
could not hide anything nor have secrets, nor do anything unsuper- 
vised. I would interpret the institutional ideal of ‘seeing all’ in terms of 
Goffman’s criticism of asylums as total institutions.” It is not good for 
a human being, and particularly for a child, to have no space (both a 
place in a building and mental space) that belongs to him alone. The 
children were lucky that the practice differed from the official set of 


” Erving Goffman, Asylums: Essays on the Social Situation of Mental Patients and Other 
Inmates (New York, 1961). 
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rules. In the crowded children homes of the Poor Sisters there were 
not enough sisters to watch all of them constantly, as the story of care 
leaver Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen illustrates.” Here, the incongruence 
between real life and the instructions had a positive side effect. 

Did the sisters exercise ‘caring power’ in their institutes, with both the 
restrictive and the constructive side that I have pointed out in Chap- 
ter 5? The answer must be in the affirmative. The remodelling of the 
children’s manners (at the table, in the class room, in the dormitory) 
and the formation of their inner awareness and moral consciousness 
went hand in hand. Given the nineteenth-century context, the primarily 
religious-moral focus on upbringing is not surprising. However, certain 
aspects are remarkably modern, such as the emphasis on a kind, patient 
and motherly treatment, and the instruction to support the weak- 
est, smallest, least intelligent and bad looking children in particular. 
The large number of points in the article about punishment may be 
regarded as a sign of moderation. Apparently, the writer of the Special 
Instructions for the Upbringing tried to restrict harsh punishment. In the 
nineteenth century, physical and even cruel penalties were not unusual, 
both in institutes and parental homes. ‘The writer stressed the need for 
a proportionate and just punishment, never in anger, never by imposed 
prayer, the denial of food or by isolation. Sisters were warned not to 
burden the children with their own feelings of frustration. They had to 
be consistent, in not privileging one child over another, and they were 
advised to be not too strict. 

The recommended mild and reasonable treatment in the Special 
Instructions for the Upbringing does not correspond with the stereotypical 
view of Catholic asylums as places of harsh and brutal discipline. My 
historical research shows that the practice of the Poor Sisters was not 
as ideal as the writer of the Special Instructions for the Upbringing had imag- 
ined. Now and then, the Poor Sisters imposed one of the prohibited 
punishments. Children were sometimes isolated without anything to 
do, as we know from the booklet Roosje. Roosje Vonk had to stand in 
the corridor and her sister was banished to the attic once. Praying as a 
punishment also occurred, as we will see in the next chapter. We may 
also assume that things happened, which the archives do not report. 
There was, in other words, a certain tension between the ideal care of 
the Special Instructions for the Upbringing and the possibilities and skills in 


73 Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen’s story is told in Chapter 6. 
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everyday practice. We should not underestimate the burden placed on 
the sisters by their often difficult care practice. Sometimes they could 
not cope and acted against the instructions. Fellow sisters were obliged 
to report misdemeanours to the mother superior and her council sisters. 
The minutes of their meetings show that they discussed this subject 
regularly. The reaction of the council was always in line with the Special 
Instructions for the Upbringing. The council kept repeating that harsh or 
hot-tempered behaviour towards the children would not be tolerated; 
patience and motherly care were the only correct attitude. 

A traditional dualistic mentality dominated the Special Instructions for 
the Upbringing and that must have influenced the girls’ inner life and 
behaviour as well. The text echoes a dualism between body and soul, 
God and the devil, heaven and earth. Sources of evil are located on 
the physical and affective level. The beauty of clothes and hair is sus- 
pect, and the same goes for the literary imagination in novels. Close 
relationships and close physical contact are regarded with suspicion 
and particular friendships are sexualised. This holds true for contacts 
between the sisters, between the children, as well as their mutual rela- 
tionships. Sympathy for one person in particular is classified instantly 
as a moral danger. A distant attitude is proclaimed as the correct one. 
The Catholic dualism promoted a suspicion of human nature and of 
each other. The sisters recetved many warnings against their natural 
inclinations to enjoy their bodies, share feelings, and belong to some- 
one in particular. They were ordered to caution the children as well. 
All people in the asylum, packed upon one another, had to keep their 
distance emotionally and physically, and live up to a uniform model of 
sanctity. They were led to distrust their bodily feelings and affectionate 
emotions. Because of that, solitude was prevalent amongst the many 
sisters and children. 

The charitable care vision emphasised without reservation the accept- 
ance of each child in need and the treatment of each child with 
patience, gentleness and understanding, with the care giver setting the 
example. Also helpful was the elementary education the children were 
given for future development, with special attention for the weakest 
children in the groups. These positive elements can be labelled as 
‘humanising care’. They conflicted, however, with three other aspects 
of the charitable efforts of the sisters. Firstly, the dualistic and moral- 
istic mentality that caused alienation of one’s body and emotions and 
hindered the establishment of warm relations; secondly, the institutional 
logic of uniformity and transparency (nobody could remain unseen); and 
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thirdly, the practical pressure of too much work for too few sisters. The 
dualistic theological mindset that separated people who lived physically 
next to one another was accompanied by a politics of uniformity that 
rooted partly in the logic of institutions, partly in the homogeneous 
monastic standards of the nuns in the nineteenth century. 

We can conclude that a relatively mild educational approach, al- 
though pious and virtuous, became sterner under the influence of a 
rigid and sexually obsessed morality. Following the line of thinking of 
the German writer Klaus Theweleit in his study Männerphantasten, the 
immediate connotation of bodily care with sexual involvement and 
the taboo on particular friendships and warm humane bonding may 
be interpreted as an expression of the writer’s male and clerical preoc- 
cupations.’* I simply cannot imagine that normal adult women in their 
practice of taking care of young children have experienced such senti- 
ments—except as a result of the dualistic alienation that characterised 
the religious life style of their time.” 


The Constitutions of 1882 


In 1882, the Constitutions were printed as a separate edition. Since The 
Rule had been printed in 1869, daily practice had taken its course. 
This had resulted in new, more detailed regulations. The Constitutions of 
1882 contained 72 pages. They dealt with the council of the congrega- 
tion, the administration of the congregational goods, the competences 
of the mistress of novices, the procedures during congregational elec- 
tions, the conditions for admission of postulants, and the way sisters 
were to treat one another, or, more specifically, how the mother superiors 
of the different houses had to govern the sisters. Again, the Constitutions 
contained some minor elements for the charitable care vision, which I 
will summarise hereafter. 

Only one of the eight topics that the mistress of novices had to teach 
the sisters-to-be concerned the children. The other seven topics dealt 
with the spiritual perfection of the novice herself. The single section 


™ Klaus Theweleit, Mannerphantasien 1,2 (Reinbek, Hamburg, 1980). 

5 Present-day Sisters of “The Providence’, who took care of children since the 
1950s, explained to me that the restriction on bodily contact was not primarily of a 
sexual nature but intended to prevent the increase of motherly feelings, which might 
have made a sister doubt her vowed life. 
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on children stated that the novice had to develop a loving and zealous 
spirit for the salvation of the children. The novice had to say to herself 
that it was an honour and a privilege to raise such pitiable children. 
She also had to pray for the children “so that not a single child, cared 
for by the Congregation or entrusted to her care, should be lost”.”° The 
Constitutions dedicated three pages, out of 72, to the actual treatment 
of the children. In every convent, the mother superior had to set the 
example. Lovingly concerned, she had to care for the children’s well 
being. That was not served by soft-heartedness, but by strict supervision, 
patience, continuous persistence in aiming at the good, and “continual 
recommendation of the little ones to Jesus”.” In summary, not a soft 
but a firm and patient approach was recommended. The Constitutions 
further stated that the mother superior had to pass this attitude on to 
the sisters who dealt with the children on a daily basis. This top-down 
approach was motivated as follows: 


All children, but especially those of our time, and even more those from 
the position and class with whom the Congregation is concerned primarily, 
need to be supervised that the eye is never turned away and that every- 
thing related to them is watched. The children have already undergone 
bad influences when they get into the hands of the sisters; this has to be 
rooted out. Little good, except a tendency towards the good, can be found 
in them. The good must be brought into them, but it needs a profound 
policy to eradicate the bad and to make amends.” 


This recommendation seems to be the result of educational experience, 
rather than theoretical deliberations. In contemporary language it says 
that many children come from slums and have not been taught much 
that is good at home, so keep an eye on them and have a positive influ- 
ence, for this is truly only possible if the sisters persist. In fact, most 
children came from broken homes. They were physically and emotion- 
ally neglected and deprived of education. Probably some of them had 
also been abused or sexually harassed, although that theme was not 
discussed in those days. The Constitutions determined that the mother 
superior had to create opportunities for dialogue amongst each other so 
that the sisters would not easily get hot-tempered. The rule of thumb 
was that sisters had to stay calm and patient, even if the children got on 


7° Constituties voor de Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind, gevestigd te Amsterdam 
(Haarlem, 1882), p. 26. 
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their nerves: “It often occurs that the care that is given to the children 
does not improve them: it even happens in large groups of children, 
that some bad ones spread an evil spirit among the crowd. Then it 
comes down to strength, and especially persistence. Such situations in 
an asylum cannot be solved immediately. Therefore one should not be 
disheartened if progress is slow, but one continues to go forth towards 
the good and with God’s blessing evil will be overcome.”” 

The Constitutions specifically state that the girls should not receive 
training that would make them unsuitable for the class they would 
have to live in. How unhappy would they become if they would get 
used to ‘pleasant work’ and ‘a lot of reading’, whereas they would 
receive a ‘hard or even grievous treatment later in life’.® We hear an 
echo of the nineteenth-century class society in this description. Even 
so, the Constitutions made an exception for especially gifted girls. They 
had to receive an education that was fitting for more than ‘the state 


of an ordinary servant’.®! 


The Sisterly Care Vision: A Referential and a Replacement View 


In The Rule and Constitutions of an association for charitable works only 
a fairly small part of the text discussed care. These two texts mainly 
dealt with the religious mindset of the sisters, their spirituality and the 
state of their souls, internal hierarchical relations within the congrega- 
tion and the tasks in the different houses of the congregation. First, I 
will resume what was stated about care in The Rule of 1869 and the 
Constitutions of 1882. Consequently, I will reflect on why such a small 
part of the text was dedicated to care. The passages about care stress 
the importance of the need for a patient attitude on the part of the care 
giver, of the overall religious education of the child and of the sisters 
being exemplary models for the children. ‘The texts clearly state that the 
children had to learn something useful so that they could provide for 
themselves later on in life. As in the case of Elizabeth Fry and Josephine 
Butler, who tried to form and transform the inner life of the prisoners 
and prostitutes through religion, faith was a main factor. Religion was 


3 Thid. 
& Ibid., p. 22. 
8 Ibid., p. 23. 
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Fig. 17. The chapel of the motherhouse, decorated for the 75th anniversary 
of the congregation in 1927. 


decisive both in the motivation of the sisters to give care and the edu- 
cational purpose in the upbringing of the children. Sisters and children 
were supposed to be equally devoted to the Catholic faith and this was 
considered to be the ultimate concern of every creature. Sisters had to 
initiate the children in the spiritual and sacramental aspects of Catholi- 
cism, and to grow in spiritual perfection themselves. 

Catholic charity brought care givers and care receivers not only under 
one roof; it brought the two parties under the same ‘regime’ for the 
well-being of their souls as well. Another conclusion can be that the 
friendly treatment, practiced by Fry and Butler, was not as unique as 
Van Drenth and De Haan have stated. This approach was also recom- 
mended in the institutes of the Poor Sisters. Nonetheless, several pas- 
sages in The Rule and the Constitutions seem to contradict this. We may 
recall Gerard van Westerloo’s criticism. According to him, the sisters 
cared for the girls to safeguard their own place in heaven. How do we 
evaluate his reproach? We should take into account that the theology 
in the normative writings of the Poor Sisters was rather a conglomerate 
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of visions rather than one coherent theological conception. The Rule 
itself was a collection of texts, as I have explained. With respect to 
Van Westerloo’s reproach I suggest that we need to distinguish between 
two conflicting charitable care visions, which I call the referential view 
and the replacement view. Both views express a way of perceiving in 
connection with a religious model of reciprocity. 

What I call the referential view was reflected in recommendations to 
take care of each child as if he were the Divine Child Himself. ‘This 
type of perceiving constitutes a referential relation between the earthly 
and transcendental reality, between nature and the supernatural. In the 
young earthly creatures that surrounded them, the sisters could discern 
the Divine Child. The Divine was accessible through the earthly crea- 
ture. For a theory of care it is noteworthy that this access was allowed 
by the actwity itself te. the practice of caring, not by contemplative praying 
or mere perceiving. The combination of interpreting reality and acting 
upon that reality is essential. The religious view of children and taking 
action on their behalf resulted in transformed social relations and a 
changed system of moral values. Children, whom nobody in society 
considered respectable, were upgraded and became valuable people, 
whom it was an honour to care for. A social practice of neglect and 
indifference was replaced by a practice of concern and education. 

All children referred to the Divine Child with capital letters, as 
nature referred to the supernatural. Nature and the supernatural were 
two separate, yet interconnected, realities. The care vision of the sisters 
had a double focus: it was possible to discover the eternal divine reality 
in and through the earthly and temporal apparitions. In the distressed 
children, the Divine Child became visible, as Mgr. Van Vree told the 
sisters. At first sight, this seems a modification of the imago Dei motive, 
the belief that each person is created in Gods image, as is stated in 
Genesis 1,26. The creation story claims a substantial relation between 
the Creator and the creation. However, in the theological climate of 
the nineteenth century it was not the resemblance between God and 
man that was underlined, but their distinction. Because he had sinned, 
man had alienated himself from God. A true believer was convinced 
of his nullity. Until the Second Vatican Council the spirituality of the 
Poor Sisters intertwined two theological motives. 


® Kees Waaijman, Spiritualiteit: Vormen, Grondslagen, Methoden 2nd ed. (Gent, 2000), 
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Firstly, the incarnation motive: the great God had been humbled to 
become a human being. Secondly, the redemptive suffering motwe: through 
his suffering, death and resurrection, Jesus had saved mankind from 
eternal damnation. Those who wanted to follow him should contribute 
to the holy task of suffering. It does not follow that the asylum children 
were respected as the image of God (imago Dei), even though this theo- 
logical notion was never completely absent in Catholic teaching, I think 
the theological argument ran the other way around. The children had 
a worthy status because God had condescended to become a child of 
flesh and blood. The Divine Child, or the Infant Jesus, represented all 
children. ‘Therefore, the children had no dignity in themselves as human 
beings, but they derived dignity from God’s incarnation. Even so, the 
referential view resulted in a positive appraisal of the children. That 
affected the care providing positively, because the incarnation motive 
provoked high standards of care. The sisters had to take care of the 
children as if they were taking care of the Infant Jesus. For that reason 
I disagree with Van Westerloo. The referential view should have the 
benefit of the doubt; it may have contributed to good care. 

The second care vision is the replacement view; several elements in The 
Rule and the Constitutions seem to support it. Is was already pointed out, 
the sisters were urged to love God in their neighbour, and to love their 
neighbour in God and for the sake of God.®* What did this love for both 
God and human beings entail? The Catholic faith of those days knew 
two types of love: a natural and a supernatural love. The difference 
between nature and the supernatural was traced back to the state of 
the ‘fallen people’, caused by the sin of Adam and Eve who ate from 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil in paradise. Because of original 
sin, natural love had become imperfect and was subjected to temptation 
and desire. In other words, men had an innate good tendency to love, 
but this tendency was damaged. ‘The devil waited to seduce people into 
going astray and this would damage their natural love. 

How should the believer, in particular the sister save herself from 
this fate? She might hope for help from above. The supernatural love 
of God could purify, regulate, strengthen and perfect the natural love 
and fulfil the sister completely.** This fulfilment should be total, so 
that she could cite the apostle Paul: “then he shall live—no, he no 


8 The Rule/Regel (1869) (see above, n. 48), pp. 33-34. 
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longer lives, but God lives in him.”® In this biblical quotation the 
human and divine are ranked in a hierarchy. The divine is far away 
and humans (i.e. the sisters) have to mortify and purify themselves in 
order to reach God. Some passages in the normative writings might 
have given the impression that sisters only took care of the children 
for their own spiritual good, as a means to attain spiritual perfection. 
This instrumental aspect of the sisters’ spirituality bothered Gerard van 
Westerloo for understandable reasons. His moral judgement deserves 
serious attention as it is in line with the Kantian principle that human 
beings should not be used as mere means, but treated as an end in 
himself, or herself.®° 

Thus, in the spiritual hierarchy of the values of the congregation, 
God and men were competitive entities.” Some passages in the nor- 
mative writing show this clearly: a sister who attached herself to the 
children or a fellow sister failed God. The sister had to abstain from 
affectionate bonding with human individuals and strive for supernatu- 
ral love. In the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century, 
purification was identified with ascetic mortification. It meant that the 
sister should not involve herself in human relationships but keep her 
distance, emotionally as well as physically, and that she should look for 
opportunities to suffer and humble herself: This type of anti-worldly 
ascetic dualism was typical for the atmosphere in the convents, and it 
would leave its traces until well into the twentieth century. 

Certain passages in the normative writings seem to encourage an 
instrumental view. It all depended on how the sisters practised their 
work—not the theory of care but the practice was decisive. If the sisters 
acted and reacted according to the replacement view, their sole motive to 
care would be to reach heaven and to dwell eternally in the presence 
of God. In that case, their benevolent care was primarily advantageous 
to themselves, and Van Westerloo’s accusation was right. If, conversely, 
the sisters acted according to the referential view, they would attempt to 
provide the best care possible and they honour the children as worthy 
in themselves. It is difficult to decide whether the referential view or the 
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replacement view was favoured by the normative writings. It is even 
more difficult to determine which view the sisters actually practised. 
In fact, how generations of Poor Sisters have worked and lived cannot 
be concluded from writings alone. The texts leave both interpretations 
open. Take, for instance, the following notion. Moved by their love for 
the poor Infant Jesus, the chosen poverty of the sisters would develop 
into richness for the children. The sisters would bring the children 
to God, contribute to their sanctification and guarantee their eternal 
salvation. Then Jesus would increase his love within the sister, for he 
had promised that whatever was done to one ‘of the least’ would be 
done unto Him.” This passage can be interpreted from the referential 
view, but just as well from the replacement view. In the first case, the 
human refers to God and the humane derives substantial meaning and 
importance from the supernatural. In the second case, the humane is a 
residual category of the divine, and only of importance as a ‘starting 
point’ to reach God. 

Which vision actually was exercised in the sisters’ care giving? As 
stated, The Rule and Constitutions do not answer this vital question 
decisively. It is more instructive to turn to what the sisters themselves 
have said about their care providing and to what some children have 
remarked about it. First, I will refer to what was said about Mother 
Theresia at her funeral, though we must keep in mind that the dead 
are discussed in a favourable light. She was praised for her loving atti- 
tude and her goal was always said to have been to raise poor children 
in whom she saw the image of the Divine Child.” This points to the 
referential view. 

The care experience of the sisters since the 1930s has been docu- 
mented via interviews, recorded in 1977 and 2002.” Strictly speaking, 
this material does not offer an insight into the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century benevolent practice. Nevertheless, it does indicate 
how the congregation of the Poor Sisters provided care. The interviews 
reflect the practical care tradition as it was transferred by generations 
of sisters. They were trained to treat the children with distance (this 
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was common practice until the 1950s), and the sisters were summoned 
to love God above all, suppress their emotions and affections and limit 
physical contact. Most of them did as they were told, although several 
of them acted differently when nobody was around. A general feature 
in the sisters’ memories is the pleasure in dealing with the children 
and the satisfaction they derived from their work”! Although they were 
forbidden to develop a bond with the children, many elderly sisters 
still speak about the children they cared for in the 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s with a warm voice and bright eyes. They obviously had enjoyed 
their work. Despite the old directive not to favour children they have 
memories of some children who were special to them. ‘They remember 
their names, faces and details of their life stories. 

How the sisters dealt with the regulations mentioned above var- 
ied. Some followed them without thinking; some did so against their 
own feelings, some did not always carry them out. Sister Therése, for 
instance, had her doubts on how to treat the children in the 1960s. 
Distance was recommended, but she very much wanted to act in another 
way. She only dared to do so after many years. Meeting one of the 
former children on the wards, she embraced her heartily. Afterwards, 
this ex-pupil wrote how pleased she had been and what a pity it was 
that physical contact had not been allowed in the earlier days.” For 
Sister Ludovica, who worked in the Lidwina Home for retarded girls in 
Leiden, from 1952 until 1975, keeping a distance was not a limitation. 
Most people did not want to be embraced in those days, she claims, 
and children noticed whether a sister meant well anyway. That some 
children kept in touch with her for years, proved to her that they had 
appreciated her commitment.” 

Other sisters, especially the younger ones, simply did not carry out 
the orders, as for instance Sister Martini, who worked from 1945 until 
1970 in Saint Hubertus, a home for unwed mothers in Amsterdam. 
(Actually, this was one of the first Dutch homes where unwed moth- 
ers were allowed to keep their children and raise them, supported by 
the sisters.) Sister Martini knew she should not hold a baby on her 
lap when she bottle-fed him, but did this anyway. She also paid extra 
attention to a crying child, which was against the regulations.”* Later 


°! Van Raaphorst, Wij zeiden ja’ (see above, n. 90), pp. 17-18, 37-39. 
? Hautvast, Van Heijst, De Raat, Zn haar naam geborgen (see above, n. 31), p. 69. 
> Ibid., p. 68. 
+ Ibid., p. 66. 
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on a social worker told her that it was easy to discover which children 
had grown up in Saint Hubertus. They had been surrounded by love 
and did not cause problems.” 

Apparently, the sisters interpreted the regulations in their own way, 
at least during the second half of the twentieth century, a time of rapid 
change. Since the 1960s, a more emotional and personal approach has 
evolved in the world of religious, both concerning their own religious life 
and the people they took care of. The entire educational atmosphere in 
society and church was in transition. That applied to the family as well 
as to schools and educational institutes. Along with these transformations 
the sisters adapted their educational ideals and treatment. The sisters 
illustrate the various attitudes in the sisterly care practice. Nevertheless, 
all sisters stressed their connection with the children, how they loved 
their work and what the children meant to them. Therefore, I have the 
impression that the Sisters of “he Providence’ primarily supported the 
referential view, not the replacement one. On the other hand, by the 
1970s the theology of religious life, prayer and works of charity had 
changed and the anti-worldly dualism of the past, so characteristic for 
the first years of the congregation, had been altered. We may assume 
that this spiritual paradigm shift has coloured the memories of the 
sisters. In 1977 and 2002, the years of the interviews for the memorial 
books, it was almost unimaginable to advocate the replacement view. 
By then, it had become a dualistic relict from the past. 

Another clue that tells us something about the sisters’ views dates 
from before the theological paradigm shift and stems from care recewers. 
We possess the testimonies of several care receivers, such as Roosje 
Vonk (a story told by her son), of Evelina van der Lugt, Jopie van 
Schaick and Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen, Joop Martin and Inez 
Schade.” Van Westerloo proves convincingly that Roosje felt lost in the 
large asylum; Evelina, however, had a good time there. Jopie disliked 
The Providence, whereas Reina was glad the sisters took care of her. 
Joop and Inez had mixed feelings. How to understand the difference? 
Probably, the application of the regulations differed according to the 
biography and personality of the people involved. Not all sisters acted 
the same, although they were supposed to. Another explanatory factor 


® Ibid., p. 68. 
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seems to be the enlargement of scale, a well-known factor in theories 
of institutionalisation.*’ The increase in the size of the groups must 
have influenced the caring capabilities of the sister community and 
of individual sisters. A small scale, with close relationships, favoured a 
personal bonding between sister and child, as we saw in Evelina’s diary, 
while a large scale soon led to impersonal treatment. Evelina testified 
that the sisters, at least Mother Theresia who was the most determining 
figure, treated the children as valuable persons when the group was 
still manageable. When the groups became larger and larger, this must 
have been more difficult or even impossible. ‘The stories of Jopie, Reina, 
Martin and Thea, who grew up in a large children’s home, illustrate 
that the children also differed from each other in their judgements about 
care. My assumption is that there is a relation between gratitude and 
the grade of distress. A child that was better off with the sisters because 
she came from a horrible situation would never forget that, although 
she was not blind to the less pleasant aspects of asylum life. 


The Purpose of the Congregation in Terms of Care 


So far, I have looked into what The Rule of 1869 and the Constitutions 
of 1882 as normative writings stated about care. The main topics in 
these texts are religious issues and internal matters pertaining to the 
convents of the congregation. It appears to be that issues regarding 
the asylums were dealt with at a local level. Why are there so few 
explanations about charitable care in a community founded to bestow 
this type of care? 

The first reason is an important one: the obvious is never explained. 
It was self-evident to nineteenth-century Catholics that they were obliged 
to take care of the needy. Therefore, they did not mention it and we 
easily lose sight of this when we examine charitable care. The most 
fundamental principle behind this religious solidarity with strangers (as 
expressed in the normative texts of the sisters) is presupposed rather 
then articulated. Nonetheless, it is vital. The principle that bound the 
life of sisters closely to that of unknown children in distress is of a 


7 Alfred Coser Lewis, Martin Jozef Wibier, Greedy Institutions (New York, 1974); Niklas 
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moral and spiritual nature. Christians call it neighbourly love. The 
second commandment ‘love thy neighbour’ implies that the suffering 
and distress of others do matter to the believer and call upon her or 
him to take action. Charitable care of sisters was the institutionally 
organised effort of a collective of believers to respond to the appeal of 
strangers in distress. In other words, a moral-spiritual principle functioned as 
an organisational principle. This was the raison d’étre behind the charitable 
enterprise as a whole, and it furthered the processes of institutionalisa- 
tion and professionalisation. 

Another reason for the limited number of texts about care is that 
halfway through the nineteenth century, when The Rule and Constitutions 
were drafted, care was still in a pre-professional phase, although a minor 
type of institutionalised care did exist. The sisters contributed to the 
development of professionalism in various care settings. In the first 
half of the nineteenth-century, caring was a part of every day life, and 
every man and certainly every woman was supposed to know how to 
provide it. Women were assumed to be capable educators, until proven 
otherwise. It was only from the 1870s onwards that care became a pro- 
fessional domain in schools, homes and hospitals. Religious motivations 
and professional aspirations were not contradictory. Gradually sisters 
also acquired certified qualifications. This was true for sisters active in 
teaching, social work, and nursing religious in hospitals. They gave and 
received training, developed professional methods for the treatment of 
people with mental and physical disabilities, and combined the identity 
of a religious with the identity of a professional.” The charitable reli- 
gious contributed to various processes of professionalism (in the fields 
of education, social work, and nursing; and in the fields of treating 
the deaf and blind, and people with mental disabilities and psychiatric 
disorders). The religious founded schools to instruct and train fellow 
sisters and lay professionals.” 

How to explain the fact that the passages on care in the normative 
writings were so brief? Which passages in the Rule and Constitutions did 
actually deal with care? In the beginning, I was looking for passages 


98 Eijt, Religieuze vrouwen (see above, n. 19), pp. 216-249; Marjet Derks, Rob Wolf, 
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that explicitly dealt with care. I searched behind, beyond or beneath 
the elaborate theological declarations: in the exalted pages about the 
little house of Nazareth, the secret of the Holy Sacrament, the Mother 
of God, perfect obedience, and God as the origin of all that is good. 
I hoped to find some remarks about care as an activity provided from 
an attitude that concerned worldly matters and real people, but found 
next to nothing. The most important normative writings, The Rule and 
Constitutions, were filled with announcements of eternal life and salva- 
tion. Only gradually did I begin to see that these theological amplifications 
entailed the charitable care vision of the sisters. Their care vision presup- 
posed a separation between physical and spiritual well-being, between 
earthly and heavenly existence, unlike our contemporary care views. 
To the sisters the well-being of the soul (conceptualised in opposition 
to the body and worldly matters) was infinitely more important than 
temporary life on earth. This vision affected both the care givers and 
care receivers. The sisters drew strength for their care practice from 
this spiritual outlook. The purpose of their efforts was the salvation of 
their own soul and the souls of the children, and their works of charity 
as a whole were a tribute to God. 

The charitable life style had a double purpose. It was established 
for the sake of people in need, and it was meaningful to the religious 
herself. Religious life was a continuous exercise in striving for spiritual 
perfection. It allowed every single sister to sanctify herself and to attain 
eternal life. This could be achieved by the works of charity together with 
the three vows of obedience, poverty and chastity, and the practices of 
penitence and mortification. In The Rule and Constitutions of the Poor 
Sisters (and most other congregations) self-sanctification was mentioned 
as the primary purpose of the congregation. It is important to notice the 
individualised perspective here; the sanctification of the sisters as a group 
was not at stake in the congregational purpose, but the salvation of 
the individual soul. The individual charitable care giver therefore came 
first, and this ranking expressed a priority. The second congregational 
purpose was to endorse the salvation of the children’s souls and the 
benefactors’ souls. In the statement about the congregational purpose, 
it was also pointed out what the congregation had to offer the sister. 
She would receive lodging and board, and nursing when she became 
sick and old, but no income at all. Material arrangements were made 
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for her, and on a spiritual level she could look forward to the highest 
and very best, to live eternally with God after her death. 

The concept of self-sanctification can be understood by reformulating 
it as a kind of spiritual self-care, by taking care of others. The sister ensured 
that she qualified for heaven and reached her true destination, as far as 
this was within her possibilities. By taking care of others, she served her 
own well-being. On this spiritual level, care for others and self-care were 
linked in a model of exchange. With Martha Nussbaum’s terminology 
in mind, seeing each man as an end in himself, we could say that the 
sister realised her personal destination as a spiritual being, According to 
the purpose of the congregation, she first and foremost had to save her 
own soul. From this point of view, the sister cared very well for herself, 
although she sacrificed herself completely to the care for others. ‘This 
paradox was the immediate result of the ascetic dualism characteris- 
tic of nineteenth-century spirituality in the convents. A great deal of 
mortification was demanded. Sisters had to give up their attachment 
to people, good food and drink, material things and physical comfort. 
They had to refrain from emotions, physical desires and relational ties. 
A sister was not allowed to put herself forward in any way and was not 
expected to distinguish herself among her fellow sisters. (These values 
would be radically revised during the Vatican renewal in the twentieth 
century, as I shall show in Chapter 9.) 

Whoever seeks an underlying logic of the sisterly care vision should 
not focus on the exceptional passages about the care for children, but 
on the numerous pages that offer a religiously based structure of reci- 
procity between God and men.'®! This religious reciprocity was the 
ultimate foundation of the care vision of the sisters. The Rule discussed 
the works of charity in three ways. They were presented as a manner 
of worshipping God; therefore charitable care which was provided pro 
Deo was a kind of worship.'” Furthermore, the works of charity were 
an instrument for the self-sanctification of the religious person, along 


1! A first examination of this argument is my article “The Passion-Paradigm: The 
Religious Caring of “The Poor Sisters of the Divine Child”, in European Journal of 
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with the other instruments such as penitence and the three vows." 
Finally, the works of charity were a way to lead others to God and to 
eternal salvation. Care was therefore given in a religious environment, 
in which self-sanctification was the highest purpose. The Rule made this 
crystal clear: “The foremost purpose of the Congregation is that the 
members will become sacred, the next purpose is that they will coop- 
erate for the sanctification of others, if more from afar than nearby, 
as is established in the Constitution and stated in the Introduction, 
and through this cooperation beneficial to their own sanctification; 
the ultimate purpose is the worship of God, and the salvation of the 
members of the Congregation first of all, followed by those, whom she 
nurses and educates, as well as her benefactors.” 1° 

This statement was similar in content to the objective that was 
mentioned in the ‘Introduction’ to the rule of Augustine. There too, 
self-sanctification was the first purpose, preceded by worshipping God. 
Only then did the rule mention the cooperation for the salvation of 
pupils and benefactors. From a contemporary care view, we might 
expect an alternative hierarchy. We would anticipate the needs of the 
care receiver being given attention first and those of the care giver to 
be relegated to the second place. What implications did this ranking 
of purposes have for the care vision? 

The two congregational purposes that were mentioned in The Rule 
were structured as a teleological hierarchy of a primary goal (or main 
purpose) with secondary goals (or subsidiary purposes). The main pur- 
pose of religious life was always to pay tribute to God. The second or 
next purpose was the salvation and spiritual perfection of the human 
soul; the soul of the religious sisters was mentioned first and the souls 
of the children and the benefactors were mentioned in the second place. 
The theological thought behind the main purpose was that believers 
owed so much to their Creator that their entire existence had to consist 
of glorification and worship, in order to express that gratitude. Working 
for the salvation of the soul was subordinate to that, first the soul of 
the care giver herself, followed by the souls of others. Caring activities 
on earth were not meaningful as such; they derived their significance 
from the spiritual framework within which they were performed. In my 
view, this explains why the passages on earthly care were so brief. 
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The priority of self-sanctification in The Rule tells us something 
crucial about the sisterly care practice. The object of care was primar- 
ily the human soul, and the soul was conceptualised, in the dualistic 
theology of the time, as a non-physical, or even anti-corporal, entity. 
If the soul was lost, all was gone. The care for human beings in their 
physical-material condition was only conditionally relevant. The body 
was a temple of the soul, but it was dangerous rather then precious. 
The normative writings deal with the question of why to provide care, 
not how to provide good care. In contemporary thinking, however, most 
attention is given to how good care can be organised and provided. 
This presupposition may colour a reading of the normative writings and 
cause one to ignore what was stated over and over again. Glorification 
of God and sanctification of the soul, the children and the benefactors 
were crucial to the charitable care vision. 

Sisters could acquire something for themselves, by giving to others. 
How to comprehend and value this reciprocal movement? For an analy- 
sis, I will draw on a distinction made by the moral theologian Grietje 
Dresen who in turn was influenced by the philosopher of law Dorien 
Pessers.'® Dresen designed a theology of charity on a conceptual and 
theoretical level, I will link her insights to practices of charitable care. 
The model of Dresen, based on Pessers, grounds Model 3 of charity 
as a three-polar dynamics. Here, we encounter a type of giving and 
receiving that acknowledges interaction, but goes beyond exchange, or 
mutual self-interest. 

Dresen applied Pessers’s distinction between do ut des (I give, so that 
you will give to me) and do quia mihi datum est (I give, because I have 
been given to) to her theology of charity. Do ut des refers to ‘an equal 
exchange’ between two people, in line with contractual relations of 
give and take. However, do quia mihi datum est refers to another type of 
reciprocity, in which three parties are involved. What is mine returns to 
me in the form of a gift, through a third and mediating party." As an 
example of do quia mihi datum est, Dresen and Pessers mention parents 
who take care of their children. The parents do so, not because they 
expect to be cared for by their children in return, but because they 
were cared for as children themselves. The act of parental giving roots 
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itself in what was given to them earlier on. In other words, the act of 
giving was preceded by an act of receiving. 

To ground the dynamics of giving and receiving, Pessers refers to Paul 
Ricoeur, who has claimed that all reciprocity can be traced to a religious 
basis, because it is rooted in God’s creation of men.'”” Unfortunately, 
Pessers does not delve deeper into the religious root of the structure of 
reciprocity. She mentions three mediating entities, which all generate 
their own type of reciprocity. These are family ties that result in an 
affective reciprocity; the small homogeneous society, which results in a 
social reciprocity; and justice that results in a rational reciprocity. 

In the sisterly care practice we can discern do ut des (or Model 2), 
and do quia mihi datum est (or Model 3). Do ut des became apparent on a 
material and spiritual level. The sisters were assured that the congre- 
gation would take care of them and they hoped that their sacrifices 
would be rewarded with a heavenly wage. Do quia mihi datum est arose 
on a spiritual-moral level. (Maybe also on a socio-emotional, in the 
joyful interaction between sisters and children, as Evelina testified.) On 
a spiritual-moral level, the sisters did not expect something in return 
from the children they cared for. They thought they were obliged to 
love others (in a practice of charitable care) because God, as a third 
and mediating party, had loved them. Proofs of God’s love were the 
creation and the incarnation of Jesus and his suffering and resurrec- 
tion. This three-polar dynamics of surplus caused not only feelings of 
gratitude, but also feelings of guilt and compulsion. (This depended 
on the personality of a sister, her confessor and her superior in the 
convent, and other, unknown, factors.) Because God’s great gift was 
underlined so categorically the sisters were led to believe they could 
never do enough. ‘Traces of that attitude can still be found. Some elderly 
sisters are restless and dissatisfied, because they can no longer work 
hard and there is little opportunity for self-sacrificial devotion. Other 
sisters, instead, consider themselves as joyful co-workers with the Lord 
and participants in God’s generosity. 
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One of the spiritual motives of the Poor Sisters deepened the religious 
generosity, namely the metaphorical infancy. In the ‘Eight principles’, 
Mer. Van Vree addressed the Poor Sisters as needy children. Van Vree 
argued that their salvation depended entirely on God. Thus, sisters and 
children shared a fundamental dependency as fellow believers. The 
neediness of the care giver was strongly emphasised in the normative 
writings. This dependency resulted from the condition of being cre- 
ated. Care giver and care receiver were each ‘like a child’; the children 
were so literally, the sisters metaphorically. Therefore, the theological 
metaphor of infancy caused a shift in social relationships and founded 
an institutional practice of charitable care. People who were in fact 
strangers to each other, all of a sudden became involved with each 
other. As the children of God, sisters and children were dependent on 
their heavenly God the Father and they had to be grateful for what 
they, undeservedly, had received from God. Based upon this religiously 
based kinship the sisters felt and held themselves responsible. Accord- 
ing to social convention in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the sisters were not expected to burden themselves with such major 
responsibilities. Following Dresen and Pessers, we might say that the 
sisters put themselves forward as responsible care givers, inspired by 
their Christian faith and congregational spirituality. Strictly speaking, 
the sisters took care of strangers. By doing so, they created new social 
relationships with the disadvantaged on an institutional scale. 

Where Dresen and Pessers distinguish between three kinds of reci- 
procity, I suggest a fourth kind, namely religious reciprocity. The sisters used 
family-related and affective reciprocity as a metaphor since they saw 
themselves as relatives in faith, connected by bonds of (neighbourly) 
love. This love for their neighbours did not stand alone; it was rooted 
in God’s love for human beings. Thus, a kinship installed by faith 
caused women religious to take the responsibility for people in distress, 
to whom they were not connected by blood ties or social conventions. 
Gerard van Westerloo did not acknowledge this when he reproached 
the sisters of having used the children. He did not ask himself why 
unknown women, without receiving payment, did what Roosje’s family 
failed to do. Nor did he consider what might have happened to Roosje 
if she had not been taken care of by the sisters. He considered the 
sisters’ care as self-evident and all he did was criticise it. In his view, 
the sisters benefited from it and tried to safeguard the salvation of their 
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souls. ‘The sisters did so indeed— but only through the hard work of 
taking care for many needy children, who were barely looked after by 
their own relatives. 

The kinship of the sisters also had an obvious gender component. 
Sisters were called ‘daughters’ by a great number of spiritual Fathers 
and they were told that they were all children of the heavenly God the 
Father. Here, Tronto’s analysis might help to illuminate the care related 
gender aspect in Catholic charity. Authority and care responsibilities 
were divided along the line of gender, as it was in society. In the Catho- 
lic Church sisters were ‘the second sex’, as women in the world were 
too.'° They noticed this in their contacts with laymen as well as with 
clergy. Fathers in all hierarchical positions stimulated them to entrust 
themselves to their care and leadership. The child metaphor (more 
precisely: the girl metaphor) obviously had a gender-specific dimension 
and furthered the submission of women religious. 

My findings point to a new aspect in the charitable care vision of 
the sisters. The metaphorical infancy of the care givers connected them 
to the children and made the sisters willing to take on the responsibil- 
ity for neglected children and for others who were small and weak. 
Nussbaum has described this process of widening one’s circle and 
compassionately including needy others as a eudaimonistic judgement. In 
order for compassion to arise, according to Nussbaum, someone must 
take the suffering of another person as a situation that touches his or 
her own scheme of goals and ends: “She must take that person’s ill as 
affecting her own flourishing,” '® 

My research leads to the conclusion that Christian faith and the 
sisters’ spirituality, expressed and experienced in the congregational 
life style of the Poor Sisters, endorsed a eudaimonistic judgement and 
generated practices of responsibility and care. ‘To put it more concretely, 
it caused a generous, but dualistic and anti-worldly, practice of respon- 
sible care. This practice was based upon the reciprocal logic of ‘I give 
because I have been given’, but also upon a do ut des exchange, since 
the congregation was obliged to care for the sisters until they died, and 
the sisters expected a heavenly wage. 
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Less positive aspects of this type of charity can be traced back to 
the ascetic spiritual influences, and to the structural overload of work. 
The sisters acknowledged the emotional and relational shortcomings 
of their monastic way of life in the period of the renewal; several care 
receivers mentioned these deficiencies after they had left the home. 

This chapter was about charitable care vision based upon the nor- 
mative writings of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child. The next one 
deals with the sisterly care vision in actual practice. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CARING FOR THE CHILDREN OF GOD 


Introduction 


How was the charitable care of every day life organised? What was the 
sisters’ main concern? And how can the sisters’ work be interpreted 
in terms of professionalisation? Within 75 years, the small asylum at 
the Lauriergracht in Amsterdam had developed into a medium-sized 
congregation with twenty homes for children, homes for elderly people 
and several convent schools. 

Three congregational sources provide a detailed insight into the daily 
concerns of the sisters between from 1852 until 1900. The first source 
is the correspondence concerning the children’s home in Leiden, also 
called The Providence. This asylum had been founded in 1856 by the 
clergy of Leiden and lay benefactors. ‘The board of regents took care 
of finances and the sisters provided care. ‘The second source consists of 
the so-called Children’s Notebooks [Kinderboeken], which contained notes on 
the children. The minutes of the council meetings of mother superior 
and her council sisters constitute the third source. ‘They report on inter- 
nal matters of the congregation and issues related to the Amsterdam 
asylum The Providence. The other asylums, for instance the one in 
Leiden, were managed locally. 

These three sources inform us about the main issues the sisters had 
to deal with and how they handled that. Repeatedly, the congrega- 
tion was asked to embark on new works of charity and the care work 
became differentiated. Besides, it included care of children as well as 
care for the sister community. The congregation had to manage the 
sister workers, train young sisters for the job, and deal with all kind 
of household matters. The congregation accepted new work if the 
appeal was appropriate to their purposes and they were able to send 
enough sisters. However, during the first fifty years of the congregation’s 
existence, there was a poignant lack of people and financial resources. 
Because the congregation wanted to remain loyal to the target group of 
poor people, the sisters sentenced themselves to an existence of poverty 
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Fig. 18. The children’s home The Providence in Leiden. 


and hard work. In addition, there were also problems on a spiritual 
level. The first superior general, Mother Theresia, had to defend the 
religious duties of the sisters against the regents, who considered those 
less important. The clergymen, however, supported the superior in her 
forceful defence. 


The Providence in Leiden 


The social standard of the sisters, who were direct carers, was low, espe- 
cially compared to that of the rich founders and financiers of charitable 
care. Direct care, or Tronto’s third phase, does not usually get much 
appreciation in society, nor does it pay well nor attract social esteem. 
According to the anthropologist Mary Douglas, the lack of appreciation 
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is related to the nature of the functions that direct caregivers execute! 
Since they are at the service of weaker groups like children and old and 
sick people, they are often directly involved with often filthy, physical 
functions—functions that adult and healthy people perform unnoticed 
(and scholars are not so interested in). Thus, direct care giving ‘pollutes’ 
the caregiver with the messy aspects of life. 

This chapter deals with sisters as direct caregivers and tries to shed 
light on their daily reality. The period under discussion is the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The three historical sources concern- 
ing direct care which are mentioned above seem instructive. The cor- 
respondence regarding the asylum The Providence in Leiden, around 
1856, show the superior general, Mother Theresia, as an assertive 
‘care manager’ and a defender of the spiritual cause. Furthermore, the 
Children’s Notebooks document the backgrounds of the children. Finally, 
every day care issues appear on the agenda of the council meetings of 
the superior general and her council sisters. These three sources will 
be discussed in the following paragraphs and the chapter ends with 
some conclusions. 

In 1856, when The Providence in Amsterdam and the sister congre- 
gation-to-be had barely got off the ground, another new home for girls 
was founded in Leiden. It was also called ‘The Providence and similarly 
served by the Poor Sisters (until 1963). The history of this asylum 
was more turbulent and is better documented than that of the home 
in Amsterdam. The Leiden correspondence shows how Catholic lay 
men on the one hand, and clergymen and sisters on the other, related 
to each other. Lay Catholics donated money, and assumed financial 
responsibility and supervision. The sisters in Leiden provided care and 
made the necessary arrangements, but remained under the command 
of the superior general, Mother Theresia in Amsterdam. When any 
conflicts developed, ‘mother’ powerfully defended the interests of her 
sisters and children. The bishop of Haarlem kept an eye on everything 
that was going on, and served as an arbitrator. 


' Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution and Taboo (London, 
1966). See also the first lines in the book on Amsterdam orphanages of Anne. E.C. 
McCants, Civic Charity in a Golden Age: Orphan Care in Early Modern Amsterdam (Urbana, 
1997), p. 1: “This is a study of an orphanage. It is not about orphans per se but rather 
about a particular institution that cared for them and about the community that saw 
fit to maintain the institution.” 
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Let us reconstruct what happened. On 1 December 1856, Mer. 
Van Vree confirmed the official foundation of a committee of regents 
to provide a shelter for neglected girls in Leiden: “Hereby I decide 
to found a Catholic, non-parochial institute of charity, as from today, 
its purpose is to nurse and bring up neglected children of the female 
sex and give work to the distressed, while the management and the 
administration of this institute is carried out by a Committee of which 
I can appoint the members”? 

Appointed to the committee of regents were, amongst others, Cornelis 
Vollebregt, Antonius ‘Truffino and Jacobus Petrus Driessen. One year 
and four months later, on 24 March 1858, Mother Theresia signed 
a contract with the committee. The sisters would care for the girls 
in Leiden, while the committee would donate the money and super- 
vise. A contract of twelve articles set out the mutual relations. ‘The 
most important were the following. Article 2 stated that the building, 
the garden and the contents of the asylum remained the possession of the 
committee. Article 3 determined that the maintenance, as well as the 
educational needs and the sisters’ needs, would be the responsibility of 
the committee, “without the obligation of the congregation to make any 
contributions to it, at any time.” Article 4 said that sisters received free 
lodging and board as well as the use of the garden or yard and laundry 
and medical help, as well as a respectable funeral and funeral service, if 
one of them should die. Article 5 stated that 80 guilders per year were 
provided to reimburse the cost of clothing, travel and retreats. Article 6 
dealt with the employees in the care practice; it determined that “if the 
asylum was in full service” there should be at least six sisters. Article 7 
reserved certain rooms within the buildings for the sisters; nobody else 
was allowed to enter their dormitory, dining room, sick room, kitchen 
and cellar. Article 8 determined that the sisters provided education, 
which according to the state laws had to be done free of charge. It 
stated that the subject matter of the education was not to be prescribed 
that the sisters were free to establish the education themselves and the 
committee should not interfere with the subject matter of education. 
Article 9 dealt with the employability of sisters. Sisters who were not 
suitable for their work would be removed; the same would happen if 
they were ill or could not work for other reasons. If a sister had done 
her work well during five successive years and her health deteriorated, 


2 AXDV no. 772: Correspondentie inzake het gesticht de Voorzienigheid te Leiden. 
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she would be allowed to stay and was entitled to receive treatment. 
Nevertheless, the congregation did have to see to it that there were 
never two sisters at the same time that needed the care of the asylum. 
Article 11 stated that a year after signing the agreement both parties 
were free to end it. Article 12 mentioned that in the case of differences 
of interpretation of the contract, the dispute would be referred to the 
bishop of Haarlem. 

Mother Theresia took initiatives in close cooperation with Father 
Hesseveld. He had already returned the contract on 28 October 1857, 
together with a marginal note that the sisters should not be burdened 
with “being the head of a working environment that would trouble 
them too much with temporary cares and would be in conflict with 
the religious nature of their institute and the spirit of constitutions.”® 
He feared that the sisters in the asylum in Leiden would do work that 
was inappropriate for the congregation and that they would not have 
enough time for their religious duties and prayers. Furthermore, Father 
Hesseveld elaborated on what he had discussed with Mother Theresia, 
concerning the admission of children. Together they had agreed the 
following: 


— No children younger than three years and no girls over sixteen would 
be admitted to the asylum; 

— The regents would take the children in, the sisters could only recom- 
mend the children; 

— Only the committee of regents could expel any children; 

— A child could be expelled for reasons of theft, indecent behaviour, 
staying away at night and obstinate resistance, but again, only by 
the committee of regents; 

— Children who were completely abandoned by their father and mother 
could make a special claim on being accepted; 

— Children who were born out of wedlock were not admitted as a rule, 
but in special cases the committee could give dispensation; 

— Children born outside of the city of Leiden could be admitted, if 
the costs were reimbursed; 

— Children or girls older than twelve and known for their immoral 
behaviour, would not be admitted; 
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— The sisters were entirely in charge of internal matters, but account- 
able to the committee where monetary expenses were concerned; 

— Once a child was admitted it was allowed to stay in the asylum 
until it was 21; when the children left, they were eligible to receive 
a part of their wages, but the management could not be obliged to 
give this to them. 


The relation between the congregation and the committee of regents 
in Leiden turned out to be problematic. Father Hesseveld, the leading 
man, died in 1859. J. Bekker succeeded him as priest-director of both 
the brothers of the Aloysius asylum and The Poor Sisters.* On 12 Janu- 
ary 1860, Bekker wrote to the “Gentlemen Regents of the Asylum The 
Providence in Leiden.” He reported not to have received the promised 
320 guilders and demanded a payment of the remaining 80 guilders. 
Apparently the regents had asked the bishop for permission not to pay 
the amount of 80 guilders, intended for a fourth sister, who was already 
present in Leiden by that time. In his reply of 8 March 1860, Mer. Van 
Vree pointed out that the regents had to put their request not to him, 
but to Mother Theresia. In this way he emphasised her competence 
and leadership. The bishop suggested that the sisters would serve the 
asylum without any financial profit or loss for the congregation. A 
dispute followed, however, about the payment of the 80 guilders and 
about the two extra sisters who joined the four sisters who were already 
in Leiden. In a letter of 4 August 1860, the priest-director Bekker 
expressed his indignation about the fact that the money still had not 
been paid: “The mildest thing I can say about it is that it is not a fair 
way of dealing with the matter.” 

On 22 October 1860, Mother Theresia started to take part in the 
dispute. Her opening line, addressed to “The Regents of the Asylum 
The Providence in Leiden’ was as plain as day: “Up to now the corre- 
spondence about the interests of your charitable asylum and the sisters 
who serve there has been conducted by yourselves and the Reverend 
director of the congregation.””® Now, she was irritated: “I have to say, 
Gentlemen, that the contents of this letter have struck me as particu- 
larly unpleasant, I consider writing in such a way a most unfair way 


* Father Bekker was priest-director of the Poor Sisters from 1859 until 1887. 
> ADV no. 772: (see above, n. 2). 
è Ibid. 
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of dealing with the matter.” The regents had criticised her request 
for a priest, but she made it clear to them that this was beyond their 
competence. She had every right to ask for a priest. Mother Theresia 
mentioned the reasons why the fourth sister had been sent to Leiden; 
she referred punctiliously to the articles of the signed contract: “First 
of all, because the three sisters who are present could not be burdened 
with these tasks in the long run. Secondly, following article 6 of the 
contract; thirdly to stimulate the communal life of the sisters, which 
was the purpose of article 6.”° 

She claimed that she had not rejected a reimbursement for the fourth 
sister. In her final sentence, she urged the regents to address the con- 
gregation ‘in a fair way’—a warning that she would not accept unfair 
behaviour. In a letter of February 1861, she agreed to a lower salary 
per sister per year than was agreed on, but only because the asylum 
did not have enough income yet. She remarked that this settlement, 
born out of necessity, was only temporary. The relationship with the 
committee of regents remained strained for a very long time. About 
ten years later, in a letter of 19 October 1872, Mother Theresia again 
demanded a priest for the sisters. Once more, it was not a priority for 
the committee. Therefore, mother decided not to send any more sisters 
to Leiden, until her demand was granted. She threatened: “I regret, 
Gentlemen, that I have to deal so harshly with this issue, which has 
damaged our good understanding, because it seems to me that you 
consider the spiritual care of sisters as only a minor detail. I hope that 
this writing will convince you that our condition is fair and that the 
Sisters are entitled to this, even more so as the only thing they receive 
from you for their difficult labour is lodging and clothing.”® 

The regents, apparently not used to being spoken to in this man- 
ner—and particularly by a sister!—responded furiously by return of 
post on 22 October: 


I would like to believe, Reverend Mother Superior, that you regret deal- 
ing with this matter so harshly, why, as you write, according to your 
own feelings, our understanding has much deteriorated. I did not trust 
my own eyes when I read this (...) I thought, she cannot mean this, but 
your further writing, that the spiritual interests of Your Sisters is a minor 
detail to us, and on top of that your sharp remark, that all that we give 
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the Sisters for their hard labour is lodging and clothing! I profoundly 
regret that Your Reverend has provoked this writing, as you ought to have 
known that we always strive to make life as easy and pleasant as possible, 
where the sisters’ spiritual as well as temporary interests are concerned, 
and that this is what we wish for them above all.’° 


A year later, the matter had still not been settled. On 27 October 1873, 
the priest-director Bekker wrote to the bishop of Haarlem of that time, 
Mer. Wilmer. On behalf of Mother Theresia he requested to end the 
sisters’ service in the Leiden asylum because mass was not read daily 
and there were insufficient possibilities for confession and not enough 
catechetic education for the children. The priest-director, undoubtedly 
prompted by the superior general, fully supported her. Mother Theresia 
did not just make threats; she had contacted the bishop in the meantime. 
Again, she wrote to the regents about her concerns. She held that the 
sisters were entitled to the preservation of the monastic enclosure, but 
were not able to exercise this right in the given circumstances. Another 
objection was that the regents had told the bishop that the contribu- 
tions for the children and the income of the schools were given to 
the congregation, which was not true. Mother Theresia’s arguments 
convinced the regents. They promised to let a priest read mass in the 
asylum as often as finances allowed it. 

On 11 January 1874, Mother Theresia warned the committee once 
more, stating that the bishop would not like to see her congregation 
ending the service at the asylum. Yet again she repeated her condi- 
tions. She insisted that a mass was to be read five times a week instead 
of three times, and that the children would be able to confess in the 
asylum, receive catechetic education and take their first communion 
there. She also demanded that as soon as the situation of the asylum 
allowed, the bishop would be asked to appoint a rector. ‘Then the asy- 
lum would finally have its own priest. In a letter of 31 May 1874, the 
regents gave in. C. Cuipers answered on behalf of the committee that 
the board of regents would agree to all mother had asked for.!! 

What conclusions can be drawn from these controversies? ‘The bones 
of contention concerned partly the material circumstances in which 
the sisters had to work, partly the spiritual conditions for their religious 


10 Thid. 

11 Ibid. See also Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind 
en het Gesticht De Voorzienigheid’? 1852—1927 (Voorhout, 1927), pp. 72-73, who gave a 
less conflictuous interpretation of these occurrences. 
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life and the religious formation of the children. The regents valued 
the latter aspects too little in the eyes of the sisters and the clergy. 
The sisters’ life was difficult with respect to material conditions. There 
was too much work for too few sisters, as the issue of the fourth sister 
illustrates. Moreover, their living space was so limited that they did not 
have a room of their own, which had been guaranteed officially in the 
contract. Nevertheless, the fact that the sisters remained in Leiden may 
be seen as an expression of their charitable spirituality. Although the 
conditions were far from ideal, they stayed with the children, following 
the example of Mietje Stroot and the promises she made at the time 
of her arrival at the home at the Lauriergracht. 

The style of the superior general was resolute and businesslike. She 
persevered when she believed that she was right and looked strategically 
for support. Her main concerns were to enable the sisters to care for the 
children and to maintain a religious life style. In addition, she considered 
religious education for the children to be essential. With her critical 
remarks about the indifference of the regents with regard to religious 
matters, she struck the right chord, judging by the petulant answer of 
the regents. Of course they had a very high opinion of religion! Not at 
all impressed, she persisted. In financial issues, she would compromise 
where necessary, but not where matters of faith were concerned. Her 
persistence was successful and the committee granted her wishes. 

When we analyse this conflict in terms of power relations it is not 
certain whether gender differences or the difference between lay people 
and religious was the most decisive power factor.’ The regents had 
the financial and administrative power, but the sisters were far from 
powerless. Not only were the sisters contractually allowed to arrange 
the internal affairs in the asylum, but it was also clear that without 
them the regents could achieve nothing. Mother Theresia was very 
well aware of this. She used her own and her sisters’ caring power by 
threatening to withdraw her sisters. Her priorities were unambiguous. 


12 See Ariadne Schmidt, Werken voor wezen: Vrouwen, mannen en de verdeling van 
werk in weeshuizen in de vroegmoderne tijd,’ in Tydschrifi voor Geschiedenis 120 (2007) 2, 
pp. 164-179, there pp. 167-168: in 1796, a conflict arose in Leiden between the male 
and female regents of the local public orphanage. According to Schmidt the authority 
of the female regents was diminishing during the eighteenth century, but the Leiden 
regents defended successfully their right to decide on the upbringing of the girls. A 
strong argument against them was that in the eyes of the law a married woman was 
not considered as a person. The women replied that marriage had put them under the 
marital guidance of their husbands, but not that of the board of male regents. 
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Providing less money was open for discussion, cutting back on spiritual 
care for the sisters and the children was not. ® This priority ranking, in 
such grinding circumstances, shows that religion in her vision of care 
was not a spiritual gratuity. Their choice, in times of scarcity, illumi- 
nates what the sisters valued highly. We already saw that the normative 
writings emphasised the spiritual aspect of care; the conflicts in Leiden 
underline that the sisters found prayer and spirituality very important 
in their actual charitable practice. 


The Children’s Notebooks 


In Amsterdam, the sisters had started with a new type of work, educa- 
tion in schools. From the beginning, they had taught the residents of 
The Providence asylum in Amsterdam. Evelina told about these lessons 
in Diary 1. Within several years, non-residents also began to take part 
in the lessons, and the founding of a school was necessary. That is how 
one charitable work generated another. The Poor Sisters’ origin shows 
that this institutional expansion is characteristic of the first phase of 
charitable care in the nineteenth century. 

The second source is the so-called Children’s Notebooks (Kinderboeken) 
manufactured in every asylum. These large registers contain information 
about the children who stayed with the Poor Sisters; the sisters referred 
to the child as a ‘home-child’ (Auzskind). This information is limited for 
each individual child, but all pieces of information together offer an 
insight into the children’s social and ecclesiastical background.'* The 
Children’s Notebooks of the Amsterdam asylum The Providence enable 
us to arrive at a more complete picture. 

Children’s Notebook I of the Association The Providence 1852-1889 is a kind 
of database about all the children in the Amsterdam home.” There 
are no other congregational sources that provide information about 


B Dorothy Brown, Elizabeth McKeown, The Poor Belong to Us: Catholic Charities 
and American Welfare (Gambridge Mass., 1977), p. 88: in the United States, women 
religious received less financial compensation than male religious for the same type 
of charitable care. 

14+ See MJ. van Lieburg who used a comparable method in his description of the 
asylums of Catholic orphanage in nineteenth-century Delft in Over weldoeners en wezen, 
bejaarden en bedeling: Uit de geschiedenis van de katholieke wezen- en armenzorg te Delft (Rot- 
terdam, 1996), p. 49. 
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the children. Amongst the first children we find Evelina van der Lugt 
and her little sister. The first pages of the Children’s Notebook contain an 
alphabetical register of names in which the last names are mentioned, 
followed by the Christian names, and there is a reference to the page 
where more information about this child can be found. The children 
are listed alphabetically in the chronological order of their arrival. We 
find various categories for each child: their full name at their arrival in 
the asylum, the place and time of their baptism and the time of their 
vaccination. From 1868 onwards, an extra category was added, namely 
the date of the first communion. The record also shows when they were 
confirmed and when and how they had left the asylum. 

From 1868 onwards, a category ‘remarks’ was added, which sheds 
light on the social background of the children. Examples are: “her 
father is in prison” or “she came from the workhouse, where she faced a 
great number of temptations.”!° In today’s language the latter probably 
means that the girl was promiscuous or sexually abused, although the 
last category was officially not discussed at that time. Several children 
were born out of wedlock, for their names were followed by the men- 
tion “father unknown”. A great many children were half-orphans, who 
ended up in the asylum after the death of their mothers. Motherless 
children ran a high risk of being neglected, as appears from a look 
at the notes: “her mother died on 15 October 1859. Her father lived 
with a mistress.”!’ Or: “her R.C. father died on 14 November 1870. 
The Protestant mother neglected the child”; and: “the R.C. mother 
does not look after the child”; and: “Her father died on 15 July 1872. 
The mother, who became a Roman Catholic, cannot give her children 
a religious upbringing, or so we think. Their faith is in danger.”'® Of 
one girl, it was reported that she was admitted because the R.C. father 
abused her when he was drunk and the mother died on 24 January 
1869. It also occurred that the mother was in a psychiatric hospital. 
Several times, it was mentioned that the father drank and neglected 
the children. Once there is a mention that the mother was “poor and 
unfit to raise her children”. 

Summarising, the image evolves of children who were gravely neg- 
lected at home, or worse. These short notes hide troublesome life stories, 
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but this perspective of care receivers is rarely discussed and integrated in 
the history of religious charitable institutions. Unfortunately, the archives 
of the sisters bring us just a little bit closer to that knowledge. 

The reasons that children left the asylum may have varied, but the 
majority of the girls were given work as servants, according to the 
Children’s Notebooks: “she honourably left the asylum on | February 1864, 
to work as a servant. She always behaved well too.” This last standard 
expression keeps coming back. Of another girl it was reported: “she 
ran away in secret on 19 April 1864.” Another was “sent away at the 
mother’s request.” And yet another went “to an aunt at the request 
of guardians.” Some names were followed by the mention ‘deceased’; 
some girls went to another asylum or orphanage. Some of them had 
to leave because they behaved badly. A career as servants awaited them 
too: “on 30 April 1868 placed as a servant. Her behaviour, insecurity 
and craving for sweets left much to be desired during the past few 
years.”*! Bad behaviour aimed against the sisters was not tolerated: 
“continuous disrespect towards the sisters was the cause of her early 
leaving.”” The report about the same girl seemed to suggest that her 
religious background had caused her to misbehave: “her Father was a 
Catholic; after his death her Protestant Mother married a Protestant, 
so that both her parents were non-Catholics now.” Some girls did not 
leave at all, they stayed with the sisters to work for them: “honourably 
released in May 1869 and stayed in the asylum to do errands.”** 

What information do these concise notes contain? First, the categories 
in the Children’s Notebooks prove to be enlightening. They testify to a pre- 
professional type of institutional care, in which non-professionals began 
to give care in a rapidly expanding institutional context. The Children’s 
Notebooks document the rise of the phase of pre-professionalisation. We 
see the beginning of systematic organisation within a large-scale con- 
text, of care provided in teamwork, and of sharing experience-based 
knowledge of how to give care. The different types of categories reveal 
what was vital to the sisters at that time. Name and period of stay are 
understood; furthermore the religious background of the parents and the 
date of the child’s baptism were important. With regard to contagious 
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diseases it was practical for the daily care to note the vaccination date. 
Putting the date of baptism and the vaccination date right next to each 
other shows that the care for body and soul were two aspects of one care 
ofer. From 1868 onwards, as the institutes grew larger and larger, the 
religious categories were refined and a new social category of ‘remarks’ 
was added. The dates of the first communion and confirmation show 
how much weight the caregivers gave to religious education. The 
‘remarks’ give insight into the social backgrounds and the reasons why 
the children left. The refinement of the categories illustrates the scale 
enlargement. During the first years of the asylum at the Lauriergracht, 
all people concerned knew each other and there was no need to write 
things down. The more children and the more sisters arrived, however, 
the more important it was to keep an overview, to work systematically 
and to keep records. 

The Children’s Notebooks highlight the fact that most girls came to the 
asylum out of bitter necessity. Most of them were neglected or even 
abandoned; some were battered and possibly even sexually abused. The 
Notebooks tell us that the sisters did not always manage to turn these 
girls into ‘well-behaved girls’. Several girls were mutinous, ran away or 
went back to their families. However, most girls seem to have adjusted 
without causing difficulties. They did not receive any special remarks 
and often left the home after many years, usually to become servants—a 
job that is often mentioned in the Children’s Notebooks. Apparently, the 
vast majority of the asylum girls had no alternative. They had no one 
to turn to. From a religious point of view, it is striking that quite a 
few girls came from mixed marriages. But even if they were baptised 
as Catholics, they often practised their faith half-heartedly. The sisters 
actively intervened in this area. Their care was aimed at the conver- 
sion of the child and its entry into the Catholic Church. The sisters 
stimulated the reception of the Sacraments, especially First Communion 
and Confirmation. Here we see clearly the apostolic dimension of this 
type of charity: caring for eternal salvation. 


The Council Meetings 1857-1903 


The third source that offers information about the charitable care of 
the sisters are the minutes of the council meetings of the superior 
general with her council sisters. From 1853 to 1890 Mother Theresia 
Stroot was the first superior general, from 1890-1918 it was Mother 
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Fig. 19. Mother Canisia van Nes, the second superior general of the 
congregation between 1880 and 1918. 


Canisia van Nes. During a period of 65 years, the congregation knew 
only two superior generals! ‘The council discussed all kinds of matters 
that were important to the congregation as a whole, as well as issues 
referring to the Amsterdam asylum The Providence, which was very 
nearby. The meetings were reported irregularly during various years; 
the sisters did not even meet regularly. In the minutes we find a great 
number of facts covering some years, while there is hardly any infor- 
mation on other years. 

From 1857 to 1860 very detailed minutes were kept. From 1860 
to 1897 the information is primarily limited to the lists of names of 
professed sisters, even though other matters were occasionally recorded. 
Through the years, the minutes contain a mixture of some issues that 
concerned the sisters and others concerning the care for the children. 
These two fields of interest (sisters and children) are closely linked, as 
must have been the case in daily life. Why were the minutes so poorly 
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written at times? Did the sisters have too much work to carry out? Could 
the autocratic leadership of Mother Theresia, who did not consult the 
council sisters, perhaps explain it? A definite answer is impossible, but 
I do believe the latter could have been the case, and I will return to 
this matter at the end of this chapter. 

Unfortunately, the original first pages are missing in the oldest note- 
book, ‘Minutes 1857-1869.” The present first page starts in the middle 
of a report of a meeting, of which the date cannot be traced. The 
first date mentioned is Sunday 27 June, without a year, but the context 
shows it must have been 1857. That day, the first issue was whether the 
sisters wanted to act against their initial intentions, and admit wealthy 
girls at the price of 1.25 guilders? The source of income would have 
been very welcome to the destitute congregation at that time, but the 
council decided to turn this proposal down with the following clarifica- 
tion: “that the Asylum was only intended for poor girls and they would 
lose sight of its purpose if they were to admit other girls.” 

On this occasion, the council also made some remarks about everyday 
matters. The first one was “that the children barely had time to get 
dressed in the morning and pray the Morning Prayer before the Holy 
Mass.”” That is why the council decided that in the future a sister would 
wake the children up at six o’clock. She would stay with them while 
they were getting dressed and afterwards pray the Morning Prayer. ‘The 
second remark was that the children “did not get sufficient training in 
domestic labour in order to do it neatly” so that in the future a sister 
would teach the children and “check their work carefully”. 

What other issues had the superior general and her council sisters to 
attend to on the 27 June 1857? The first point was how to reduce the 
number of visits that the sisters received. It sounds as if relatives and 
acquaintances came and went in the asylum; the council found this 
disturbing. The second remark was that the girls who were older than 
twelve “should be obliged to keep the clothes with their name on it, 
in good order, so that they would learn to be careful with their clothes 
and at the same time would learn to mend well and to mend socks; 


3 AZDV no. 760: Notulen van vergaderingen van de raad van de congregatie 
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since there are means to do so now, because of God’s goodness.” 
The council approved this. From that moment on the clothes would 
be inspected every Monday. This measure had an educational element: 
teaching the older girls how to take care of themselves. At the same 
time it was a pragmatic measure. If the girls looked after their own 
clothes, this would save the sisters time. After mending the clothes, the 
remaining time would be spend on useful needlework and furthermore 
the girls would get half an hour of spare time for themselves.” The 
sisters needed the assistance of the older girls, as was the case in most 
of the families of those days. 

The following remark was possibly of an even more domestic nature. 
It was mentioned in the council meeting that “the children made such 
slow progress when they were peeling the potatoes and that they made 
everything dirty and did not clean up afterwards”! From then on, a 
sister would monitor them. Another domestic remark concerned the 
disorder in the attics “because the sisters who did the washing did not 
think of cleaning it up a little from time to time.”*? One sister would 
inspect the attics from then on. The last proposal of the superior gen- 
eral was of a religious nature: “That the council sisters would pray a 
Hail Mary for each other daily, so that God would enlighten them and 
bless their weak attempts.”* This proposal was accepted ‘with love’, 
or so the minutes state. 

As mentioned earlier, the minutes became much briefer from 1860 
onwards. The council had to manage the care of the girls and the sisters. 
New congregation members had to be introduced, these postulants and 
novices went through a period of formation guided by a professed sister, 
the Mistress of Novices. The young sisters were future caregivers. 

In addition, the council discussed ‘the cloth’ extensively, the religious 
dress of the sisters. From 1860 onwards, the minutes only consist of 
lists of names. ‘They give the impression of having been written down 
hastily, in a sloppier handwriting than before. The years 1863, 1864 and 
1865 are on two pages, filled with the names of postulants and professed 
sisters. In the long period from 1869 until 1897, the minutes were very 
brief too. The entire period, which covered as many as 22 years and 
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during which the first change of the superior general took place (in 
1890 mother Canisia succeeded Mother Theresia), was recorded in just 
one notebook.** ‘This notebook opened with the heading ‘Memories of 
the Meetings’ and offered a retrospective since the year 1869. 

The constitutions of the congregation provided for monthly meet- 
ings and the council was responsible for the receipt of earnings of the 
schools and the needlework schools, where the sisters manufactured 
garments together with the girls.” The actual realisation of this provi- 
sion started at the beginning of June 1869. Then again, the minutes 
of the meetings are brief. We find four years described on only twelve 
pages. From November 1872 onwards, we see short monthly reports. 
Only from 1897 onwards the reports give a more detailed picture 
of what was going on in the congregation and in The Providence in 
Amsterdam.*° The more extensive minutes since 1897 dealt with the 
sisters, their novitiate, the changes and the care for the children: what 
tasks should be taken on and where, how the tasks could be paid for, 
what buildings or new houses were necessary, what problems arose with 
the children.” Invariably, the council meetings opened with the Our 
Father, a Hail Mary or a prayer to the Holy Ghost—which was also 
taken down in the minutes. 

The meeting of 9 November 1898 illustrated how the provision of 
care had become a large-scale undertaking. Hundreds of children had 
to be fed, dressed, kept clean, educated, entertained and supervised.** 
The sisters who worked with the children had suggested separating the 
young children from the older ones, in their spare time as well. The 
council appointed new supervisors for different hours of the day. We 
clearly see how institutional scale enlargement, together with a shortage 
of caregivers, led to a more intensive control system and a systematic 
approach that had to be carried out by the sisters as a team. Separate 
playing rooms were created and the sisters agreed on what games they 
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would allow. They also decided who would entertain the children on 
Sundays and take them outside. Another topic in the council meeting 
was the acceptance of a new work of charity in Edam, which meant 
even more work for too few sisters. Here we see the threefold task of 
the council. Solutions had to be found for actual problems in the care 
practice, matters had to be arranged for the sisters themselves and 
meanwhile new requests reached the congregation.”® 

The next reported council meeting took place on 11 December 1898. 
The following meeting was on 21 January 1899, but the one after that 
took place as late as 26 April 1899. Apparently, the continuity of the 
meetings still left much to be desired. The report of the April meeting 
mentioned that the superior general had appointed a sister to summon 
the others to the meetings. At the meeting of 11 June 1899, the children 
were on the agenda once more. Someone remarked that the children 
were ‘too bold’ and kept running through the parts of the house that 
were reserved for the sisters. From this remark we can conclude that 
fifty years after the foundation of the congregation, the sisters still did 
not have any space of their own. 

The same minutes reported that the sisters could barely cope with all 
the work, as appears from this complaint in that same council meeting 
of June 11: “We would also pray, that God would send workers to the 
Congregation, for in all our homes the sisters are overburdened with 
work tasks.”*° Did God sent them? In any case, the children kept com- 
ing, and the problem became more urgent. On 13 November 1899 the 
superior general ordered the council sisters to pray for new workers: 
“The work environment is extending, several sisters are becoming too 
old to continue to fulfil their tasks. Our Dear Lord has to increase the 
number of our sisters again.”*! 

At the meeting of 4 June 1900, the council discussed the admission of 
young boys to the care of the sisters. This happened at the instigation 
of the bishop: “After the invocation of the Holy Ghost the Reverend 
Mother Superior told the council sisters that His Serene Highness the 
Bishop of our Congregation had expressed the desire that they would 
dedicate themselves to the care for orphan boys and to educate them.”” 
The superior general had already discussed the matter with the mother 
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superiors of the other convents and asylums of the congregation; they 
were all in favour of the new enterprise. ‘This settled the matter. It was 
the beginning of again a new asylum. 

In the same meeting several complaints about the resident children 
were discussed. The sentence of ‘peeling potatoes’ (which was appar- 
ently a kind of discipline) was given too often and the noise in the 
dormitory while undressing should end. We do not know which mea- 
sures were imposed. We do know, however, about a complaint of the 
council sisters about impolite behaviour of the younger sisters towards 
the older sisters.“ 

At the meeting of 9 August 1901, the superior general announced 
that the vicar had started a canonical inspection at the Aloysius asy- 
lum. A similar enquiry was expected in their congregation as well. In 
view of this, mother urged the sisters to see to it that ‘everything was 
in order’. One of the points that needed special attention was the 
monthly convocation of a council meeting—apparently, this still did 
not always happen. Taking the minutes did not go smoothly either, for 
the superior announced that a report had to be written which would 
be read aloud at the next meeting. The sister who did the paperwork 
was now given this task explicitly. According to the minutes of 9 August 
1901, “the upbringing of the children was discussed for some time.”** 
Yet again, it appeared that there was too much work for the number 
of sisters available: “The desirability of having as many sisters as pos- 
sible for the children was pointed out, sisters who strictly carried out 
the rules of order. It was considered a pity that such persons were not 
always available.” 

At the meeting of 10 September 1901, several novices who did not, 
or did not yet, have the required spirit were mentioned by name. Not 
every candidate fitted in the community: “Apparently it was remarked 
that Sister Sylverina had to undergo a serious change of character, if 
she wanted to stay in the Congregation; that Sister Wencelaus would 
be sent away in order to try whether a change of atmosphere would be 
beneficial to her health, and that Sister Waltrudis had to try to become 
a little more virtuous.”*° There was nothing special to discuss about the 
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children at this meeting, If only the sisters would strictly adhere to the 
rules to maintain order, mother superior sighed. Again we discover how 
in a process of scale enlargement compounded by a scarcity of labour 
it was vital to avoid chaos. Disorder undermined the organisation and 
prevented the sisters from fulfilling their tasks. Furthermore, they also 
discussed in the meeting that during the retreat attempts were to be 
made “to stimulate unity in all the convents of the Congregation”. ‘The 
sisters agreed that in all the convents of the congregation the permit- 
ted days off would consist of recreation during the entire day. There 
was also a statement about the desirability of sisters accepting presents 
given to them by the resident children. This occurred now and then, 
but it would be forbidden to the sisters; only the mother superior of 
a convent was allowed to accept anything. The topic proves that some 
of the girls sometimes gave small presents to their caregivers, a sign of 
warm relationships. However, because of the vow of poverty, the sisters 
were not allowed to have possessions. They also had to be cautious, 
the report states, not to ask for anything from family members. This 
did not correspond with the vow of poverty either.“ 

In the minutes of 7 October 1901, a name appears which we already 
know from a previous chapter, Sister Hippolyta or Evelina van der Lugt. 
From her childhood memoirs we know of her affinity for music and 
her good memory for songs. Now that Sister Hippolyta had become 
a council sister, she expressed her concern about some texts that the 
children used to sing. After having talked about this for some time, it 
was determined, with a view to the approaching winter evenings, “that 
singing would be forbidden and would only be allowed on special occa- 
sions. The singing of the school-age children had to be watched over 
more carefully and no sister was allowed to give permission on her own 
authority for the use of songs, that had not been taught at school or 
that were commonplace there.’ 

After that, the council discussed the distressing financial situation of 
the asylum in Amsterdam and the new building plans. The superior 
general announced that at the meeting of the regents, which had taken 
place the previous day, it had been decided to reduce the building 
plan by half. On 12 November 1901, disciplinary measures against the 
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children were discussed. The standard punishment for children who 
arrived late in the chapel or who talked in the corridor, namely to pray 
a chaplet after the Holy Mass, should be retained, as this seemed to 
work well. However, those children would have to stay in the chapel 
until they had said grace. Afterwards they would be taken to the refec- 
tory or the dormitory under supervision. Remember that praying as 
a punitive measure was against the Special Instructions for the Upbringing, 
as discussed in the previous chapter! However, this punishment was 
not an invention of the sisters, but common in the Catholic Church; 
confessors ordered their penitents to pray as well. 

In the meeting of 12 November 1901, the desirability of dividing 
up the children in age groups was reviewed again. Until the new build- 
ing was finished, this option remained wishful thinking, the council 
stated. Apart from a lack of workers, the sisters also had a pressing 
lack of space. Older and younger children and sisters all lived very 
closely together. Many children were admitted, and that required flex- 
ibility from the caregivers. On 2 January 1902, the superior general 
announced that a new foundation in Etten would probably be taken on 
soon. The parish priest of Etten had asked them to start a needlework 
school and a nursery school. He promised to build whatever accom- 
modation was necessary, so that they could also provide care for older 
women. Furthermore, a priest in Velsen was insistent in his requests, 
but according to the superior general the conditions were less favour- 
able there. We may conclude that the sisters received more applica- 
tions than they could cope with and parish priests were important 
applicants. In deciding whether or not to accept these requests, the 
sisters considered their material feasibility as an important factor. On 
25 March 1902, the council discussed whether temporary professed 
sisters would be admitted to the eternal vows. The council sisters at 
the place where these religious were working had an important say in 
the matter as well. Some candidates were given an extension of one 
year, others received a special warning to be more obedient, but most 
of the candidates were admitted. The council was concerned about 
the competence of some sisters-to-be, but they were given the benefit 
of the doubt, as appears from the minutes of 7 June 1902 about the 
admission of postulants: “They were very concerned about what would 
become of Cato Schilten, as she apparently was not suitable for any 
tasks; she was bored very quickly. The Reverend Mother Superior 
thought however, that she would learn to dedicate herself to the tasks 
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that she would be given, once she understood religious life, therefore, 
they would try it.”® 

Probably, the shortage of workers had an effect on the flexible admis- 
sion policy. However, not everyone was admitted so easily. When Father 
Bogaerts later proposed an applicant ‘without means’ and ‘already 34 
years of age’, the council decided by a majority of votes not to admit 
this woman. In the meeting of 7 June 1902, attention was also required 
for small points of order and preserving holy poverty, “especially now 
that everything was repainted, such as the doorknobs and so on.” 
Apparently, the new building was progressing well. The council was 
delighted “that the children would soon have more opportunity to enjoy 
the fresh air, which was so desirable”! On 12 November 1902, the bad 
financial situation was put on the agenda again: “First the deplorable 
situation of the cash box was discussed.”*? The council would urge 
the sisters to be economical and to proclaim a novena in honour of 
Saint Joseph. Nevertheless, the report says: “Even worse than the need 
for money, the need for workers was felt.” As little money as pos- 
sible should be spent, the report of 9 December 1902 testifies. It was 
decided “to inspect the shoes of the older girls, especially of those who 
earned little or nothing. ””* (With their needlework, the girls could earn 
something). The girls seemed to have worn out their shoes so much 
that they could not be repaired anymore and the asylum could not 
afford new shoes. On 27 January 1903, the council once again looked 
into the subject of the children. Apparently, there had been some rows 
and some sisters had been rather harsh on the children. This was not 
the right way to act, the superior general said: “With reference to the 
story of several incidents concerning the children, the Reverend Mother 
Superior noted once more that much can be achieved with our children 
with mildness and patience.” 

This is an impression of the minutes of the council meetings during 
the first fifty years. The minutes from 1909 until 1921 show a similar 
tendency: a structural lack of skilled workers, insufficient finances, lack 
of space, a growing amount of work, and there were new proposals to 
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structure care more effectively and to avoid chaos. In 1902 there were 
nine homes, in 1927 there were twenty. In accordance with the name of 
their institutes—The Providence—the council discussed these problems 
in the optimistic religious conviction that ‘God would provide’. 


Early Charitable Care, a Generous Pre-Professtonal Practice 


What conclusions can be based on the three sources that are analysed 
above on the early charitable care in the second half of the nineteenth 
century? The conflict between the committee of regents in Leiden and 
Mother Theresia, the Children’s Notebooks, and the minutes of the council 
meetings reveal a pattern of crowded asylums, which had to be served 
by to little sisters, who had little means. During the first fifty years of 
the existence of the congregation, the characterisation by an American 
historian (of asylums in her country) fits the Poor Sisters: “The Catholic 
tradition of child-care developed in an age when government was weak, 
sectarian identities were strong and Catholics were poor.””’ The sisters 
thought that excellent care was the product of devotion, common sense 
and good basic education, rather than technical skills. Young sisters 
received on-the-job familiarisation within in the sisters’ institutes. 

It is clear that the congregation responded adequately to urgent 
human and social needs of the lower strata of society, considering the 
many requests they received from different places. Apparently, they 
knew how to meet needs. Often the clergymen, especially parish priests, 
made such requests. Local charitable associations of laypeople donated 
money and served as administrators and regents. In The Providence 
asylum in Leiden, where the sisters served on a contract basis, the lay 
regents interfered much more with daily matters than in The Provi- 
dence in Amsterdam. Unfortunately, the co-operation between regents 
and sisters did not run smoothly. The conflict in Leiden illustrates the 
precariousness of the financial situation of the congregation, and the 
personal sacrifices of the sisters. Their work was done on a very limited 
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budget. They made concessions on matters of space and income, to 
which they were entitled according to the contract. 

The minutes of the council meetings also indicate how poor the 
congregation was during the first fifty years of its existence and the 
fist decades of the twentieth century. The Poor Sisters fully lived up 
to their name. However, this was not by destiny but by choice. The 
congregation remained focused on the original target group for reasons 
of principle, even when the possibility arose of getting a more ample 
means of existence. By not admitting rich girls, the sisters condemned 
themselves to an existence of poverty, driven by a loyalty to their initial 
purpose and by their religious devotion. ‘This had a direct effect on their 
daily life; remember the sisters’ frugal meals, mentioned in a previous 
chapter, when they ate dry bread three times a week.”® New caring tasks 
that the sisters took on were again aimed at the financially weak, small 
boys and poor old women and men without relatives. 

This persistent idealistic choice to live poor with the poor represented 
a new type of charity in the second half of the nineteenth century, as 
was pointed out in Chapter 3. A sister who entered this congregation 
became part of a community that bonded with people in distress. ‘The 
solidarity with strangers and the sisters’ deliberate choice to live poor 
show a generosity that fits into Model 3 of charity. 

The strong influence of men (regents and clergymen) on whether or 
not new charitable works were taken on is striking. Nevertheless, the 
congregation had a clear voice and a competence of its own in this 
matter. We saw Mother Theresia as a financial and spiritual protector 
of the interests of her sisters and children, in the correspondence with 
the Leiden committee of regents. The bishop himself supported her 
efforts. Because the requests for works of charity grew faster than the 
sisters could keep up with, and the standard of life was rather poor, the 
sisters had to work very hard. ‘They had neither holidays nor spare time 
and could not transfer their responsibility for the children to anyone 
else, for the children had nowhere else to go and no one to turn to. 
The recurring pleas to God in the minutes show that the sisters lived 
through hard times but derived encouragement from their faith. 

In Chapter 5 on the charity of Elizabeth Fry and Josephine Butler, 
I pointed out that religion was both an inspirational source for care 
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giving and a purpose of care. This is also obvious in the sisterly care 
practice. The sisters drew strength from their religious duties, even 
though the mandatory prayers must sometimes have been a burden 
in addition to their busy work. The sisters did not speak about care in 
terms of humanitarian values and human equality, as Fry and Butler did 
according to Van Drenth and De Haan. They re-shaped social relations 
by enlarging their social circle. They included the children and lived 
poor with the poor. Fry and Butler visited prisoners and prostitutes. 
Although they left their well-to-do fortress, they always returned to it 
in the evening. Their work did not affect their class or the place where 
they lived, even though their engagement did bring about changes 
in their personal lives and in the public life of their time. The sisters 
were even more radical in giving up their familiar social world when 
they took their vows. They voluntarily bonded with fellow sisters and 
distressed people, who were strangers to them. They lived in the same 
buildings as the children, and many sisters even ate and slept in the 
same rooms as the people they cared for. 

In the previous chapter, I typified the religious frame of reference for 
the sisters’ responsibility with the key words ‘metaphorical infancy’ and 
‘self-sanctification’. Sisters did not take on care responsibilities for their 
target groups because they were bound to them by blood ties. No social 
convention obliged them to act responsibly. They installed a practice of 
solidarity and responsibility from free choice, driven by a religious motiva- 
tion with a preference for the small and the weak. By doing so, they 
created new social relations and shaped new structures of institutional 
care in the public area. 

Following John Milbank’s terminology, the sisters’ institutes in the 
second half of the nineteenth century can be described as a modest 
altera cwitas, an alternative space in time and place, contrary to the trend 
of society, matching the Christian ethical standards in which the small 
and the poor are privileged.” In the class relations of the nineteenth 
century, it was not easy to define the social status of the convents and 
the asylums. On the one hand, the community of asylum children 
and sisters did not belong to the upper class, on the other hand the 
sisters were directly linked to rich benefactors and high circles in the 
Church. Sisters were respected by Catholics, but the asylum children 
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were stigmatised by the outside world. They were recognisable by their 
clothing and the place where they lived. The asylum stigma caused 
psychological pain and social isolation, as recent research points out 
and some care receivers in this book testified.” 

The council minutes illustrate the significance of the sisters binding 
their life to that of the children. The sisters devoted themselves almost 
completely to the children and took part in their lives, both in time 
and in place. They were concerned about the children and probably 
also took pleasure in them, as can be concluded from Evelina van der 
Lugt’s childhood memories. In contrast to Fry and Butler, with their 
impressive list of writings, sisters did not express theoretical points of 
view about human dignity and equality or the formation of the inner 
self of the care receivers.” The sisters realised their religious ideals in 
the actual process of caring itself: 

The sisters’ vision of care rooted partly in the normative writings, 
as we saw in the last chapter. In the minutes, however, we find another 
source for the sisterly care vision, namely practical reason and the actual 
relation with the care recewers. Practical reason (in philosophy known as 
prudentia) is the wisdom of practitioners, or experience-based knowl- 
edge. It refers to the knowledge that follows from the actual carrying 
out of tasks. The sisters’ daily care giving made them discover what 
worked well. The actual care relation must also have guided the sisters. 
Through their contacts with the children, the sisters found out which 
approach and methods were successful. A critical remark must be that 
the rapid scale enlargement allowed the sisters few choices and possibili- 
ties. Since their institutes kept on growing, they had to take measures 
that were most likely not favourable for the well being of individual 
children. This development would be even stronger in the first half of 
the twentieth century. A clear example is the division into age groups. 
For management purposes, this was an effective method, but several 
residents have told me—off the record—how they were hurt by this 
custom, because it cut them off from their own sisters and brothers 
when they arrived at the home. 
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A spiritual ascetic frame of reference gave meaning to the sisters’ 
life of working and praying. It unified three elements. The sisters paid 
homage to God, worked towards their own salvation and that of their 
pupils, and cared for children and other people whom nobody cared 
for. Here, the fundamental ambivalence of asceticism surfaces. On the 
one hand the self-denigrating and sacrificial spirituality enabled the 
sisters to do this kind of work. The sisters founded large institutes and 
‘stayed with the children’, as Mother Theresia put it. They tried to 
help as well as they could and took responsibility, while the children’s 
family and the rest of the society of those days did nothing at all. On 
the other hand, this rigid type of spirituality hindered the development 
of emotional closeness between sisters and children, and both sisters 
and children were forbidden to get involved into ‘special friendships’. 
Contemporary educational insights, however, underline the importance 
for a healthy psychological development. In Chapter 9 and 10 I will 
trace back the sisters’ unaffectionate caring to their tradition of sacri- 
ficial ascetic dualism, and point out the paradigm shift that the sisters 
made in the renewal movement of Vatican II. This renewal, however, 
did not affect the charitable care practice, since it did no longer exist 
at that time. 

A further conclusion deals with the enlargement of the scale of 
provision and its consequences for the development of care practice in 
a pre-professional organisation. Between 1852 and 1900 the number 
of children increased rapidly, which altered the homely atmosphere. 
In the very beginning, Mietje Stroot was the spiritual mother of an 
intimate family. Within five years, she was not only the ‘location man- 
ager’ of the Amsterdam establishment, but also the head of the Leiden 
asylum. Moreover, she had to supervise the arrival and formation 
of dozens of sisters. New sisters had to be educated, their suitability 
had to be tested and they had to be given work. Whether the sisters 
welcomed this enlargement of scale was never a topic of discussion 
in the council meetings. The work had to be done. To them, it was a 
divine vocation. 

Nevertheless, both Mother Theresia and Mother Canisia showed a 
strong sense of reality. Like other superior generals, they acted as chief 
executive officers. They administered personnel and financial resources 
and managed homes, schools and convents. They were practical, if 
the circumstances were too unfavourable, new work was not taken on. 
Because of the enlargement of scale, their approach to problem solving 
had to change as well. The domestic and personal treatment of the 
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beginning was replaced by a systematic and institutional way of problem 
solving and teamwork. This marks the phase of pre-professionalisation. 
Methodical solutions were put forward to maintain order, supervise 
clothing, keeping shoes affordable, giving punishments, deciding where 
and how children were to play.” 

When we apply Tronto’s phases of care to this process of institutional 
expansion, the following image evolves. The minutes reflect that the 
large group of sisters was busy providing direct care, care giving. Mietje 
Stroot, however, who had come to the asylum to give direct care (third 
phase of care) had no choice but to take on a new managerial role. She 
and the council sisters became fully involved in the organisation of care, 
or the second care phase. The minutes show that both the children and 
the community of sisters needed care. This area also came under the 
responsibility of the superior general and her council. In other words, 
the religious community itself became an object of care as well. All 
sisters had to eat and sleep, and needed clean clothing and shelter, and 
new sisters had to be educated and trained, so that they were capable 
of fulfilling their tasks. In Tronto’s theory of care, the superior general 
and her council, in co-operation with the priest-director, were involved 
in caring about and taking care of. 

The next conclusion concerns labour and finances. The sisters who 
gave direct care were overburdened. They lived under frugal circum- 
stances with little privacy and the teams of caregivers were always too 
small. The repeated appeals to the penny-pinching regents, together 
with the Leiden issue (where the congregation accepted less money 
than had been agreed contractually), illustrate that the congregation 
did not exactly make a fortune. It must have been a demanding task 
to feed, dress and give shelter to large numbers of children (without 
any technical household equipment), to teach them something useful, 
to keep them busy and to entertain them. The contribution of the 
children to the housekeeping, such as peeling potatoes and keeping 
their clothing in order, were attempts of the sisters to decrease their 
own work pressure. At the same time this was a way to teach the girls 
essential skills for their adult life. ‘This type of ‘child labour’ was very 
common in those days. In Catholic families, girls had to do chores for 
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the same reasons. In addition the older girls in the asylum gained a 
little income through their needlework. This was, however, not paid to 
them. The sisters needed the it to finance the cost of living. 

Another conclusion concerns the struggle of the sisters to find time 
and space to maintain a religious life style. For a very long time the 
religious community did not have any rooms to withdraw together. 
There was a structural lack of space during the first fifty years of the 
congregation’s existence. The rooms of the children and the sisters were 
not segregated. In addition, the work pressure was very high. Rest and 
silence, traditionally a condition for a religious meditative atmosphere, 
could only be found at night when the children were asleep. The Leiden 
issue showed that even the financers of charity sometimes did not cre- 
ate conditions allowing the sisters to fulfil their religious duties. From 
the reactions of the regents it appeared that they valued this aspect 
less than the caring tasks. Mother Theresia stood up for the spiritual 
interests of her sisters and the children. It indicates how important she 
considered this spiritual aspect to be. 

Did the frugal living conditions of the sisters perhaps intensify the 
experience of the vow of poverty? It rather seems that this vow was 
simply very useful. Who else but people who took the vow of poverty 
would have been prepared to work for such long hours, for so little? 
The same applies to the vow of obedience. Who else but people who 
vowed to be obedient, would subject themselves completely to what 
was necessary for the good of the organisation? With regard to the 
vow of virginity, it is apparent that if the sisters had had children of 
their own, they would not have been free to take care of children in 
need. The vows supported the purposes of the sisters. If the sisters 
had made material demands and had each done as they saw fit, the 
institutional works of charity, as they were founded in the nineteenth 
century, would not have come into existence. 

The contractual foundation of charitable care, so prominent in the 
Leiden affair, is significant for two reasons. The first is that outsiders may 
have unrealistic romantic ideas about how charity was organised and 
underestimate the economic rationale behind it. The second reason is 
that many sisters today tend to see volunteers (who work without pay) 
as their true heirs, not professional care workers. However, the legal 
and financial structure that constituted the basis of charitable care is 
a convincing reason to see charitable religious as forerunners of the 
professionals in our time. It is true that religious differed from the pro- 
fessionals of today who earn a salary, but religious could rely on the 
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congregation to take care of them. This charitable manifestation of 
Model 2 set them free to devote themselves to other people. Therefore, 
the crucial difference between the professed nuns and the profession- 
als is not that the last get paid and the first did not. The distinction 
lies in the fact that the sisters received no income as individuals, in 
the nature of the motivational drive (which was religious), and in the 
completeness of the dedication (the sisters had no private life set apart 
from their working life). 


Apostolic Activities or Charity 


What is the relation between the works of charity of the Poor Sisters 
and the growth of the Dutch Catholic community? To which extent 
were the works of charity aimed at spreading the Catholic faith and 
reinforcing the Catholic Church? The Italian historian Michela De 
Giorgio for example, speaks of the ‘feminisation of the clergy’ and 
applies the metaphor of the militia Christi to the sisters.” We find the 
same connotation in the title of McNamara’s book Sisters in Arms: reli- 
gious as the defenders of faith. Alas, De Giorgio fails to report which 
clerical aspect was found in the sisters’ activities. She must have had the 
term ‘apostolate’ in mind, which is often used for the sisters’ activities, 
though the charitable religious differed in many respects from priests. 
The word has a clerical connotation, because it refers to the activities 
of the apostles and to priests as the successors of the twelve male fol- 
lowers of Jesus, who traditionally have been presented to us as ‘the 
apostles’. Feminist theologians have pointed out that women followed 
Jesus as well. One of them was Mary Magdalen who was called apostola 
apostolurum, a sign of her great influence in the early Church.” 

I believe ‘apostolate’ is not the most adequate expression to describe 
the charitable care for the deprived and underprivileged. It is merely a 
faith-centred notion, while ‘charity’ is more care-centred. Theologically, 
the latter refers to the Latin word caritas (neighbourly love) and to the 


® Michela de Giorgio, ‘Het katholieke model,’ in: Georges Duby, Michelle Perrot 
(eds.), Geschiedenis van de vrouw: De negentiende eeuw transl. Margreet Blok (Amsterdam, 
1993), pp. 125-156, there p. 132. 

ĉ "Two by now classical feminist theological studies are Rosemary Ruether, McLaugh- 
lin (eds.), Women of Spirit: Female Leadership in the Jewish and Christian Tradition (New York, 
1979) and Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel, By Jezus tellen vrouwen mee: Evangelieverhalen 
doorbreken gevestigde patronen transl. Anneke-Rademaker Brey (Baarn, 1982). 
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seven works of mercy aimed at helping people in need. The dedication 
of the sisters was the expression of a religious attitude that is demanded 
in the gospel according to Matthew 25,3 1-46 where we find the passage 
about the last judgement. Jesus preaches that everything that anyone 
has done to ‘the least of my brethren’, has been done to Himself. 

We may assume, however, that the sisters experienced no strong 
contradiction between charity and apostolate. For them, to take good 
care of someone included the well being of the soul. Still, the term 
‘charity’ comes closer to how most of the Poor Sisters lived their com- 
mitment. Generations of sisters were devoted to vulnerable people and 
the sisters are still sensitive to the appeal of ‘the small and the weak’, 
as the text in their new Rule of 1987 says. Moreover, the sisters cared 
for people and made sacrifices even when they expected no advantage 
on an ecclesiastical or religious level. Ultimately, their criterion was not, 
will this person become a loyal member of the Catholic Church, but 
how can we help this poor girl or boy? 

Amsterdam and the west of the Netherlands, where the Poor Sisters 
were active, was characterized by a plural and so-called ‘pillarized’ 
society of Protestants, Catholics, Liberals and Socialists (and, in Amster- 
dam, by the ‘pillar’ of the Jews as well). Therefore, the Poor Sisters 
were confronted with children from mixed religious backgrounds. They 
took on Protestant children as well, as the case of Evelina proved. A 
priority in their work of charity was the providing of shelter, although 
they were convinced that they had to take care of the children’s souls 
as well. They were convinced that the best possible care was to turn 
the children into pious and zealous Catholics. 

Overall, the charitable care was a mixture of meeting the bodily 
needs of the children (food, clothes, housing), care for the mind (educa- 
tion, leisure time, and learning to earn a living) and care for the soul 
(religious formation and entry into the Catholic Church). The qualifica- 
tion ‘apostolic’ does not cover the integration of these three elements, 
because it puts a one-sided emphasis on the soul, on ecclesiastical 
and pastoral matters, and on the acquisition of new members for the 
Catholic Church. Everything that the Poor Sisters worked so hard for, 
from peeling potatoes to teaching the children how to sing, remains 
unnoticed when their work is typified as apostolate. 

Nevertheless, the sisters represented a visible Catholic identity in the 
public domain, because of their special clothing, their way of living and 
the spiritual-social significance of their large institutes. In a way, they 
were ‘apostolic’, because they served as a role model in the reviving 
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Catholic society of those days. The works of charity had a canvassing 
effect and the intensive religious life style turned the sisters into model 
Catholics, living examples of faith. The sisters promoted the Catholic 
cause and gave Dutch Catholicism and the Catholic community of the 
nineteenth century a new face. Another contribution to the propagation 
of faith was that the sisters educated generations of children according 
to a Catholic mentality. Their pupils valued this in various ways. ‘To 
Evelina van der Lugt religion in all its aspects was a source of joy and 
even entertainment. Roosje Vonk, however, remembered the fear of hell 
most of all. Jopie van Schaick detested Catholicism and Joop Martin 
was critical too, whereas Reina Stravers-Van Bruggen drew on her faith 
as a font of strength and encouragement during her long life. 

The charity of the Poor Sisters was based upon a structure of legal 
and contractual arrangements, as discussed in Chapter 3 and further 
explained in this chapter. The new Poor Law of 1854 had legally del- 
egated relief for the poor to the local authorities (as was explained in 
Chapter 3), and the local authorities in their turn drew on the existing 
traditional structures of ecclesiastical support for the poor and the sick. 
Local authorities only intervened if citizens had no other institutes to 
turn to. Within Protestant and Catholic circles, rich fellow believers 
financed and supervised the munificence during the nineteenth century, 
but we must not forget that the fact that Catholics had to take care of 
their ‘own’ people was also the result of national and local legislation. 
Charitable institutes were not-for-profit organisations, yet they had a 
contractual structure.” The sisters faced two separate worlds. They 
served the poor children and shared the children’s life of poverty, and 
they had close contacts with the rich, who enabled their work.°® 

One financing model of the institutes of the Poor Sisters was the 
donation model as we saw in The Providence in Amsterdam. This children’s 
home was financed by rich fellow believers and via small payments from 


® Contemporary literature distinguishes between non-profit and not-for-profit 
organizations. Not-for-profit organisations are not intended to provide a profit to the 
owners or members but created with a humanitarian purpose in the field of education, 
health care or welfare, see J.N. van Dartel, M. Jacobs, R,J.M. Jeurissen, Ethiek bedrijven 
in de zorg: Een zaak van het management (Assen, 2002), pp. 78-84. 

& A similar description of the nineteenth-century American charitable situation is 
given by Sister Marie Augusta Neal, ‘Sociology and Community Change,’ in Sister 
Charles Borromeus Muckenhirn (ed.), The Changing Sister (Notre Dame, Ind., 1965), pp. 
9-44, there p. 22: “We were poor too and had to go where we would be supported 
(...) We answered the calls for help as they came and when two came we answered 
the one we could afford.” 
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the pupils or their relatives, who could afford it. Sometimes the local 
authorities also donated a sum of money. A board of regents, often 
with a priest-director as the president, controlled and supervised the 
cash flow, as was pointed out in Chapter 3 and Chapter 5. Therefore, 
the structure of beneficial financing was contractual, and in that sense 
juridical as well. The board raised money, supported by the founder of 
the congregation Father Hesseveld and the first superior general Mother 
Theresia. The sisters established the care practice and decided what 
was needed and where. Another way of financing was a straightforward 
contract model as the Leiden affair shows. In that case, the council of the 
Poor Sisters promised to offer care in exchange for money, and the 
sisters could claim rights based upon this contract, as Mother Theresia 
successfully did. The committee of regents was responsible for raising 
money. But in case the committee did not succeed, the sisters and the 
children in their care lived under poor conditions. 

During the twentieth century, the financial situation of Dutch con- 
gregations who were active in the field of education improved sub- 
stantially. The amelioration was the direct result of the education law 
of 1917. From that time onwards, Catholic schools received the same 
subsidies as public schools. Congregations with convent schools wel- 
comed substantial amounts paid on a regular basis. They used these 
not only for the schools, but also for their other, unpaid, charitable 
activities. The asylums of the Poor Sisters remained densely occupied 
until the 1950s. 

The Poor Sisters are comparable to other Catholic asylums of sis- 
ters and brothers with regard to how they expanded. More or less all 
the congregations, founded in the nineteenth century for the cause of 
charitable care, were alike. For example, the Catholic orphanages in 
Delft, (a small city near Leiden) were also served by a congregation of 
religious sisters in the nineteenth century.” The historian Van Lieburg 
praised the Roman Catholic institute in Delft as representative of 
the heyday of charity.” Nineteenth-century developments of female 
congregations in Ireland and the United States show roughly a similar 
pattern.” Sisters offered a primarily religious-moral education during 


© Van Lieburg, Over weldoeners en wezen, bejaarden en bedeling (see above, n. 14). 

8 Ibid., p. 71. 

°° Morton, “The transformation of Catholic orphanages,’ (see above, n. 57), pp. 
65-87; see also Anthony, Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church: A Case-Study of 
Nuns in Ireland in the Nineteenth Century (University of Illinois, PH.D. 1982, UMI Dis- 
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the second half of the nineteenth century, faced a rapid expansion and 
dedicated themselves to the improvement of education by developing 
teamwork and new working methods. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, they established schools to train young teachers. 


Mother Theresia as a Historical Figure 


As a probable explanation of the reason why the council minutes were 
rarely taken during a relatively long period, I suggested that Mother 
Theresia dealt with the necessary matters on her own authority and 
without consulting her council sisters. An indication is the diplomati- 
cally formulated letter of condolence, written by her confessor, the 
Redemptorist Father Bogaerts, at the occasion of Mother Theresia’s 
death on 15 February 1895.” In the letter, addressed to the community 
of sisters and dated 17 February 1895, Father Bogaerts supposed that 
the young sisters probably still discovered human weaknesses in the 
deceased, but that the spirit of humbleness and penitence of Mother 
Theresia amply compensated for this. She had profoundly loved the 
state of humility, Father Bogaerts says: “And when she sometimes put 
herself in the foreground, it was out of zeal for the work that she had 
founded. She was also very willing to sacrifice her beliefs and way of 
thinking, whenever obedience or the urge of circumstances demanded it. 
It was difficult for her, but precisely for that reason it was supernatural. 
The peace and harmony, in which she lived with her successors in the 
congregational council during the last years confirmed her virtue.””! 
These respectful words do not hide the fact that some of the younger 
sisters considered the former superior general to be too authoritarian. 
The sisters must have complained about Mother Theresia. She was 
dominant and only gave in with difficulty. Her confessor, who must 
have known Mother Theresia very well considering the intimacy of the 
confessional, mitigated these characteristics. According to him, Mother 
Theresia had tried to fight her own character. She had been truly har- 


sertation Information Service, 1991), pp. 47-98; Carol K. Coburn, Martha Smith, 
Spirited Lives: How Nuns Shaped Catholic Culture and American Life, 1856-1920 (Chapel 
Hill, 1999), pp. 189-220. 

” ADV no. 771: In memoriam van moeder Theresia, geschreven door dhr. Wenker, 
priester-directeur van de congregatie, alsmede de condoleancebrief van J. Bogaerts, 
biechtvader van moeder Theresia. 
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monious in her contacts with other people during her advanced age. 
Here, we get a glimpse of what the younger sisters must have meant 
with their criticism. 

At the funeral of Mother Theresia, on 19 February 1895, the priest 
De Bouter read a memorial text, written by the priest-director Wenker. 
Father Wenker managed to write the text immediately after Mother 
Theresia’s death, but he died one day before Mother Theresia was 
buried.” Therefore, the congregation had two deaths to mourn within 
a week. In this memorial text we do not find any mention of the pos- 
sible dominant character traits of Mother Theresia. She is portrayed as 
the image of care and self-sacrifice, almost a saint: “This poor Mother, 
Bride of our Divine Master, whose purpose it was to raise those poor 
children in whom she saw the image of the Divine Child, out of love 
for their Master, finding pleasure in God and people. ‘This Mother has 
suffered great poverty from her own free will. She denied herself the 
most basic necessities, in order to care for the little ones. The small 
circle of children became larger and larger and through her example 
poor Mother drew other generous hearts to the congregation, to con- 
tinue to care for those poor children.”’’ By then, Mother Theresia had 
become a historical figure. 


” Father Wenker was priest-director of the Poor Sisters from 1887-1895 and was 
succeeded by Father Willeman. 
73 ADV no. 771: (see above, n. 70). 
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THE MAKING OF CHARITABLE HISTORY 


Introduction 


In the course of time, the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child constructed 
various historical narratives about the past. Such narratives are Evelina’s 
Diary, the annals, the memorial book of 1927, the illustrated booklet 
of 1952, and the jubilee books of 1977 and 2002. These writings 
offer various interpretations of who played a most decisive part in the 
foundation, and they mirror an ever-changing self-understanding and 
self-evaluation. They also testify to what the sisters, at certain points in 
time, considered to be the core of their charitable efforts. ‘This process 
of ‘the making of history’ was a response to the changing world outside 
the convent, during the course of the twentieth century. 

A ‘dialectics of progress’ seems to have affected the sister congrega- 
tions, which were established in the nineteenth century. Initially, they 
were the pioneers of a new type of large-scale institutional education 
and care. In those contexts, they developed teamwork, new treatments, 
and methods for education. After fifty years of pre-professionalisation, 
the sisters went through four decades of professionalisation (between 
1900 and 1940). The more than twenty homes for children and elderly, 
and the schools of the Poor Sisters flourished. ‘The sisters managed and 
staffed their expanding institutes. After the Second World War, however, 
greater demands were made on professionalism. Dutch sisters were 
bypassed by laywomen, who by then had received better schooling and 
professional expertise in education, nursing and care. 


Evelina’s View 


The Poor Sisters of the Divine Child left a considerable mark on church 
and society, and they developed various interpretations of their past. 
In the following paragraphs, we will see two aspects of ‘the making 
of history’, or the sisters’ reconstructions of their own past. Firstly, 
writing history is an expression of self-understanding: the sisters had a 
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certain understanding of who they were. The focus is not on whether 
the sisters gave a correct image, but rather on what the diverse images 
of the past tell us about the continuously altering self-perception of 
the sisters! Secondly, the construction of history is about interpretative 
constructions and self-evaluation: the images created of the past contain a 
value judgement.” What did the sisters qualify as ‘good’? And which 
obviously not so positive aspects were, at particular moments, suddenly 
erased from the historical narrative? 

My approach is based on the epistemological insight of the phi- 
losopher of history Robin Collingwood.’ He stated that the past is 
not accessible. We can only reconstruct what he called ‘the logic of 
question and answer’: why have people at certain times tried to solve 
certain problems, and how were their actions and thoughts an answer 
to these problems?* The stories of the past mirror self-understanding 
and self-evaluation at certain points in time. Six sources qualify for my 
analysis. First, there are the memories of an asylum child, going back 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, Evelina’s Diary. Then there 
are the annals, history books of every convent and of the congregation 
as a whole, reflecting the view of the leaders of the congregation. The 
third source is the memorial book published on the 75th anniversary 
of the congregation in 1927. The fourth source is an illustrated booklet 
published at the centennial in 1952 and the fifth a historical survey that 
appeared in 1977. The last source is a jubilee book published on the 
occasion of the 150th celebration, written by historians and theologians 
who did not belong to the congregation. Who was honoured as the 
founder of the charitable care practice in each of these sources, and 
how was this practice depicted? To situate the sources, one paragraph 
will give an overview of the changed mentality during the renewal 
process in the 1960s and 1970s. 


' Herman Pijfers, Jan Roes (eds.) Memoriale: Katholiek leven in Nederland in de twintigste 
eeuw (Zwolle, 1996), p. 104. 

? Maria Grever, De enscenering van de tijd, (Rotterdam, 2001). 

3 WJ., van der Dussen, Filosofie van de geschiedwetenschappen (Leiden, 1988), pp. 
45-57. 

* I refer to Robin Collingwood’s methodology ‘logic of question and answer’ and 
his ‘re-enactment theory’, as explained in my dissertation: Annelies van Heijst, Long- 
ing for the Fall, transl. Henry Jansen (Kampen 1995) pp. 93-145. See also Giuseppina 
D’Oro who defends the actual epistemological importance of Collingwood’s theory in 
‘Re-enactment and Radical Interpretation,’ in History and Theory 43 (May 2004), pp. 
198-208, there pp. 205-208. 
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Two further paragraphs will provide information about the societal 
context in general, i.e. how others saw the sisters. Since 1920, critical 
Dutch laywomen have encouraged a less anti-worldly and more professional 
manifestation of charitable care. Since the 1950s, the raison d’étre of the 
sisters has been called into question and this ultimately led to a different 
labelling of charitable care, namely as a socially relevant practice. 


Evelina’s Diary Revisited 


As Evelina’s Diary has been reviewed in a previous chapter, I will be 
brief about it now and concentrate on the way it represents the past. 
This narrative differs from the other historical narratives to be discussed 
here, because Evelina speaks as an individual. In her childhood recol- 
lections Mietje, or Mother Theresia, is the radiant centre, a motherly 
caring woman to Evelina and the other children. Evelina’s judgement 
about care is for the most part a judgement about Mietje, her fellow 
sisters and Father Funnekotter. She barely mentions Father Hesseveld, 
who had initiated the asylum. Although Mietje had not yet arrived 
during the first ten months, Evelina describes her as the one and only 
‘founder’ of the congregation, present from the start. 

Evelina perceives charitable care from the standpoint of a care 
receiver. Her place in the care situation generates new knowledge. She 
illustrates the importance of the third phase and her description raises 
the question of whether the third phase had a founding quality as well. 
Founders make plans and raise money, but a human being cannot eat, 
sleep or live in a plan, however financially solid. Joan Tronto has sug- 
gested that the third phase of direct care consists of implementation. 
This idea is also reflected in the annals, in Sister Gerardina’s book 
of 1927 and, in a sense, even in the illustrated booklet of 1952, all 
of which describe how others recruited women and ordered them to 
give care. This suggests an instrumental relation between an elite group 
(eminent men of the Church and rich laymen) and women who did 
as they were told. Evelina, however, describes how Mietje Stroot and 
her fellow women played a decisive role. Evelina’s standpoint reveals 
something that is played down in ‘Tronto’s theory. ‘Tronto’s link between 
the phases is too linear and chronological. Evelina’s Diary suggests that 
the clergy defined the needs and a modest organisation was set up, but 
matters did not proceed according to plan, until Mietje arrived. In other 
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words, the phase of direct care giving had a substantial autonomous 
worth—Tronto’s theory does not express this adequately. 

The women of the first hour, and more in general the people who 
were active in the third phase of care, in past and present, deserve more 
recognition. On a theoretical level, we have to articulate the constitutive 
dimension of their work. It is true that caregivers can only start after a 
need has been defined and plans have been made, but their capabili- 
ties, creativity and intelligence is desperately needed in care situations. 
For a theory of care, this implies that more research should be carried 
out on what motivated people to care for others, and what kept them 
going. On that level, religion zs relevant for a theory of care, as I have 
shown by means of the stories about Mietje, her fellow-sisters and 
Father Hesseveld. The current ethics of care are does not sufficiently 
stress the constitutive and life-giving value of direct care, and the 
non-transferable responsibility that caregivers take. These two charac- 
teristics are inherent in the third phase, because a caregiver deals with 
dependent human beings who are in her or his power. Care receivers 
are not powerless; they have agency, too, but less so than care givers. 
The constitutive value and the responsibility follow from the weaker 
condition of one party (the care receiver) and the power to act of the 
other (the caregiver). The incongruence of dependency and neediness, 
and the corresponding imbalance of power, must be acknowledged as 
typical for care situations. It places the responsibility upon the person in 
the powerful position, and makes her or his work significant, as Evelina 
knew by experience from her position in the care practice. 


The Annals 


As a genre, the annals constitute a specific body of texts; in style, they 
resemble the minutes of the council meetings. The annals represent 
the collective memory of the institution, written for internal use. The 
annals of the congregation as a whole, which also include the story of 
the motherhouse and the first asylum The Providence, account for more 
than a thousand pages altogether. Other houses of the congregation 
also had their local annals. 

Recently, women religious in the United States have criticised this 
genre. A writers’ collective of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, remarked that accuracy was often secondary to the 
expression of piety, facts were considered less important than inspiring 
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Fig. 20. The motherhouse in 1965. Front row at the right: Sister Gerardina 
Scholz (the author of the memorial book of 1927). 


myths, and the extraordinary growth of the community was seen as 
proof of God’s mercy: “while incidents or personalities that did not 
fit stereotypic understandings of what nuns supposedly were all about 
were downplayed.” This American characterisation is applicable to 
the Dutch Poor Sisters as well. While the American religious historians 
wanted to correct the image of the past, I would rather find out what 
self-understanding and self-evaluation the annals concealed. Why did 
sisters use so many pious statements? Why did they attribute the growth 
of their institutes more to the clergymen and God than to their own 
hard labour? How can such change in the views on charitable care be 
explained? 

The analysis concentrates on the annals of the congregation as a 
whole, which also contain the story of the motherhouse and the first 
asylum in Amsterdam. As was the case in the previous chapters, the 
emphasis is on the second half of the nineteenth century. A quick 
scan of local annals of other houses shows that they only differ in 


> Building Sisterhood: A Feminist History of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, written by a collective of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(Monroe, Michigan, 1997), p. 25. 
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the events they recount, but not in their view of charitable care. The 
annals of the Poor Sisters echo the nineteenth-century self-esteem of a 
hard working and intensely devotional sister community. The implicit 
self-understanding here was Model 1: charity was seen as a one-way 
action of benefactresses who tried to be ‘as good as God’. 

The annals of the Poor Sisters are titled: ‘Description of the Origin 
and the History of the Congregation of the Poor Sisters of the Divine 
Child’; it is a manuscript of 341 pages.” It describes the period between 
1852 and 1900. Presumably, Father Hesseveld wrote the first sentences. 
Who else would have dared to typify him in such humble terms? “A 
simple Priest without many talents, without money and without good 
health, felt called upon to help and care for the poor youngsters in 
the Aloysius Asylum and to govern the asylum. Although he was 
advised not to from many sides, even from distinguished Clergymen, 
his question was: Did he not do good work by dedicating himself to 
poor children?”’ 

The following page relates how Father Hesseveld initially had 
intended “to found a congregation of Sisters of Mary of Seven Sor- 
rows”, analogous to the brother congregation that served the Aloysius 
asylum. Unfortunately, or so the writer of the annals narrates, “All kind 
of misfortunes occurred. The women did not have sufficient knowledge 
to start such a large enterprise, nor did the otherwise so worthy Priest; 
all was deteriorating, there was a considerable debt.” Then Brother 
Petrus spoke about the girls’ asylum in the parish of Vasse: “The 
housekeeper, who was attracted by the religious life style, felt extremely 
attracted by the idea of coming to the children. She personally handed 
a beautiful letter of her confessor, the Reverend Teusse, to the Founder, 
in Amsterdam, on 6 March 1853.8 

The writer, aiming at a full enumeration of facts, noted that brother 
Petrus’ sister had already arrived in the asylum. Thanks to Maria 
from Vasse, the tide was changing, “although all was poor, very poor, 
the time of adversity seemed to be over.” The Reverend Founder 
appointed Maria as the head and he had chosen the priest Toorenent 


€ The Dutch title is ‘Beschrijving van het Ontstaan en van de Geschiedenis der 
congregatie van de Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind’ in AZDV no. 89: Kronie- 
ken van de congregatie der Zusters van De Voorzienigheid te Amsterdam, Deel I, 
1852—augustus 1900. 

7 Thid. 

8 Ibid. 
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as a fellow board member. Maria gave an account of everything to the 
founder, practised poverty and obedience in the true sense of the word 
and helped to lay the basis for the congregation.’ Noteworthy in the 
annals is the enumeration of religious brothers and fathers who fulfilled 
no more than minor parts. However, the women who cared for the 
children (whom Evelina described vividly) are barely mentioned. The 
annals stage the story of the foundation as follows. Hesseveld is the main 
character and is called ‘the Founder’, while Father Frentrop and Mer. 
Van Vree are not even mentioned. Maria from Vasse has an important 
role, but is described as someone who acted under the authority of 
Father Hesseveld. The annals portray Maria only as the co-founder of 
the congregation. In Evelina’s memories, however, she was the crucial 
character and Hesseveld played only a marginal role. 

The annals depict an expanding organisation. A growing number of 
convents and institutes of charity were founded. There is no personal 
information about sisters or children, except in the case of the council 
members of the congregation. From an institutional viewpoint ‘men 
and means’ were mentioned, gifts and legacies, as well as the purchase 
of buildings, and the transfers of sisters to new foundations. The 
writers of the annals concentrated on the expansion and on internal 
affairs within the congregation. They wrote about what happened 
on the level of council management and reported important events, 
like fires or epidemic diseases. There are extensive reports about the 
regular ceremonies of taking the habit and issues such as the number 
of postulants, the death of sisters, the illness of Mother Theresia and 
the election of the superior general. It is also typical that they include 
long passages on the leaders of the Church and on what clergymen 
preached to the sisters. This indicates that the embedding of the con- 
gregation in an ecclesiastical framework was seen as very important. 
Many pages deal with what the spiritual leaders said during sermons 
and retreats; they reverberate a dualistic type of neo-scholastic theol- 
ogy. For instance a report about the celebration of a profession in 1860 
where Mer. Van Vree instructed the sisters on how they should live: 
“His Serene Highness urged the sisters to stay humble, simple and true 
sisters of the Divine Child, never to rely on themselves but to leave all 
things to God; (...) to maintain the Constitutions and Regulations of 
the Congregation strictly and with the greatest precision; to live up to 


° Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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it in their acts, their works, their entire life, in order to enjoy an eternal 
life of happiness hereafter.” 1° 

The quote underlines the relation of obedience between the Episcopal 
sender and the receivers of his message. The passage is an indication 
of the self-understanding of the sisters and their frame of reference. 
They wholeheartedly wanted to be faithful daughters of the Church; 
the dualistic theology of those days was the spiritual food on which 
they survived.'! The theological topos of providentia returns frequently 
in the annals (a reference to the name of the asylums). The course 
of events is narrated as a story of God, who would provide, and his 
congregation. Father Koopmans took up this theme in his sermon at 
the profession in 1899. The entrance of ‘ten young daughters’ was a 
divine initiative: “In truth, we may say: God’s power has accomplished 
great things among us. As it is He who called you to the religious state, 
although you did not deserve this.” !* 

Father Koopmans told the sisters that man’s only purpose on earth 
was to honour God. This could be done directly through religious 
exercise or indirectly through good deeds.'* However, honouring God 
should take place in the world but with a certain distrust towards 
worldly matters. ‘They particularly had to fight sensuality and arrogance. 
The vows of obedience, poverty and chastity supported the religious: 
“Humility and mortification are the beams of the cross, to which she is 
bound by her three vows. They are the nails that will torment immoral 
and arrogant persons throughout their entire lives.” 

‘Two motives reinforce each other in the providential reconstruction 
of history. These are the motive of the beneficial effects of God’s provi- 
dence and the motive of man’s nullity. The humble and sinful human 
being is able to act thanks to the Great and Almighty God.” The good 
that the sisters did was God’s merit.! Such a meek self-understand- 
ing, accompanied by self-humiliation and mortification reinforces my 


10 Ibid, p. 30. 

1! Patricia Curran, Grace before Meals: Food Ritual and Body Discipline in Convent Culture 
(Urbana, 1989), pp. 133-157. 

12 AXZDV no. 89: (see above, n. 6), p. 296. 

B Ibid., p 297. 

1+ Ibid., p 298. 

15 See also Joseph Shaw, ‘Virtue of obedience,’ in Religious Studies vol. 38 (March, 
2002), no. 1, pp. 63-75, there p. 72. Shaw interprets paying tribute to God as an aspect 
of obedience that is essential to the faithful attitude. 

16 Sister M. Georgia Costin, Priceless Spirit: A History of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
1841-1893 (London, 1994), p. 113. 
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remarks in a previous chapter about ‘metaphorical infancy’.'’ The 
metaphor encouraged the sisters to consider themselves as needy 
people, dependant on God’s mercy and on the sacraments of the 
Church. Paradoxically, the annals reflect a humble self-understanding 
of individual sisters, but at the same time they document a proud and 
self-confident institute of charity. 

A second manuscript is titled “Second Book of the History of the 
Poor Sisters of the Divine Child’. It consists of 264 written pages, 
ending in June 1915.'* Together with some data from the third part, 
“Third Book of the History of the Poor Sisters of the Divine Child’, it 
shows how the congregation passed into the twentieth century.'? What 
self-understanding and self-evaluation are reflected in these annals? The 
style remained official, but the facts illustrate the arrival of a new period. 
In January 1920, the purchase of ‘new electrical sewing machines’ was 
reported. Practical matters went hand in hand with spiritual issues, 
such as the ‘foundation of the Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost’, and 
personal references such as ‘the dying day of Sister Materna’. There 
are indirect references to the professionalisation of the care practice 
indicating that sisters obtained a degree (for instance, Sister Scholastica 
obtained her maths degree in 1920). Information about the children 
was practical, for instance we are told that in 1920 “the bedroom of 
the small children was divided into two by a partition, which made 
supervision much easier.”*? Apparently, maintaining order remained 
difficult and there still was not enough space. 

The annals do not report details about individual sisters or chil- 
dren. This fits in with the self-understanding of those days. A perfect 
sister did not distinguish herself. ‘That the annals said so little about 
the children can be explained in three ways. The first explanation is 
that the children were already listed in the Children’s Notebooks. Another 
explanation is that because of the rapid institutional growth, institutional 
affairs took most of the energy of the leaders, and the annals reflect 
ther worries and concerns. A third explanation is that the work of the 


17 See Chapter 7 of this book. 

B The Dutch title is “Tweede Boek van de Geschiedenis van de Arme Zusters van 
Het Goddelijk Kind’, in AZDV no. 90: Kronieken van de congregatie der Zusters van 
De Voorzienigheid te Amsterdam, Deel I, augustus 1900—juni 1915. 

B The Dutch title is Derde Boek van de geschiedenis van de Arme Zusters van het 
Goddelijk Kind’, in AZDV no. 91: Kronieken van de congregatie der Zusters van de 
Voorzienigheid te Amsterdam, Deel HI, juni 1914—januari 1941. 

2 AZDV no. 91 (see above, n. 19), p. 53. 
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sisters who cared for the children was not thought important enough 
to be described in the annals. In terms of Tronto’s theory, the annals 
reflect the second phase of care. Alas, they keep silent about direct care 
giving and care receiving. 

What sisterly self-understanding is expressed in the annals? At the end 
of the nineteenth century we are no longer dealing with an improvising 
group of women, but with an expanding religious institute, recognised 
by the Church and firmly rooted in the Catholic community in society. 
The congregation as an institute mainly dedicated to childcare was in a 
phase of consolidation. The first signs of a systematic and methodical 
approach (the phase of pre-professionalisation) were the development 
of teamwork and the search for methods, not only to avoid chaos and 
to promote order and hygiene, but also to improve the care for the 
children on a biological, psychological, educational and spiritual level. 
The charitable organisation saw itself, as illustrated by the annals of 
those days, as an organic part of the Catholic Church. On the level 
of management, the council sisters and the clergy co-operated as col- 
leagues. On a spiritual and liturgical level, however, the sisters were 
submissive and obedient, as faithful daughters of the Church. 

The annals reflected both modesty and pride. They pictured the 
development into a medium-sized congregation with impressive works 
of charity, and stressed that the prosperity should be attributed to God. 
The self-understanding was that of humble servants who nevertheless 
knew their worth! The congregation became a well-run organisation. 
Although individual sisters were not praised, the tenor was that the 
sisters could be very satisfied. The ongoing demand for their charitable 
care signalled that they were desperately needed and were successful. 
The annals were congregation centred. ‘They dealt with internal congrega- 
tional affairs on a collective scale, as if the congregation were the whole 
world. From an institutional perspective indwidual sisters and children 
(their life stories, thoughts and feelings) seemed irrelevant. People only 
counted in numbers to make clear how many of them lived in which 
institute. 


Memorial Book of 1927 


The congregation council commissioned the writing of a historical study 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the congregation in 1927. A 
bright fellow sister was given this task, Sister Gerardina (1885-1973). 
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She had entered the congregation in 1905 and her full name was Emma 
Wilhelmina Scholz. Judged according to criteria like precision and 
coherence, she was a talented author. Unlike Evelina’s personal story, 
the leaders of the congregation must have authorised Sister Gerardina’s 
text. Her book on the history of the congregation between 1852 and 
1927 was published in the jubilee year 1927.7! It consisted of 342 
pages and was lavishly illustrated with photographs. The author had 
prepared herself very well. She had studied the congregational archives 
and spoken to several sisters. Unfortunately, some of the records from 
which she could still quote are now lost. For this reason her book is 
not only a historical study, but also a historical source. 

Predominant in Sister Gerardina’s historical survey is the proud self- 
understanding of a congregation in its hey-day.” During the 1920s, 
Catholic revival and emancipation were achieved and ‘pillarisation’ in 
Dutch society was at a climax. The Poor Sisters were very successful. 
They had opened various new convents, asylums and schools and had 
undertaken missionary activities abroad. Many new candidates entered 
the congregation. In 1902, the congregation counted 250 members, 
while in 1927 there were as many as 612, postulants and novices 
included. Looking back, Sister Gerardina saw a process of constant 
growth, which she expected to continue in the future. The euphoria 
about the prosperity of the congregation resounded in her book. The 
cover carried the name of the congregation and its institutes in big 
letters, but the author’s name was indicated in very small print. A 
clergyman wrote the preface, followed by Sister Gerardina’s introduc- 
tion, illustrating the gender hierarchy of those days. Sister Gerardina 
portrayed several sisters in the last part of her book and listed the suc- 
cessive superior generals. ‘The children were only mentioned as statistics 
(how many children per asylum). Their names, or details about them, 
were not included. 

Sister Gerardina began her book with the restoration of the Epis- 
copal hierarchy in 1853, and she added a portrait of the first bishop 
of Haarlem. We get a rather different picture from the one appearing 
in the annals. Neither Father Hesseveld, nor Mietje Stroot were main 
characters. Bishop Van Vree was the protagonist. The scene of action 


2! Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind en het Gesticht 
De Voorzienigheid’ 1852-1927 (Voorhout, 1927). 
22 Pijfers, Roes (eds.) Memoriale, (see above, n. 1). 
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was not the Amsterdam Lauriergracht, but the Dutch Catholic Church 
as it tried to survive in desperate times. Sister Gerardina sketched the 
absence of bishops during the two and a half centuries before 1853, 
and the civil and ecclesiastical deprivation of Catholics. The message 
was Clear: the congregation rooted in the institutional Church and con- 
tributed to the emancipation of Dutch Catholics.” Therefore, the bishop 
was mentioned first and entitled ‘co-founder’. I have already pointed 
out that the bishop thought so as well, although it did not correspond 
with the facts. Following this there was a chapter about Hesseveld. Sister 
Gerardina typified him as a simple man, mild and accommodating, 
sickly and very pious, and inspired by a religious ideal: “The fire, that 
made him burn, could not stay in that heart, he inspired the ones he 
met to love God and so we learn time after time that he managed to 
get money, for what he undertook for God’s glory.” 

Only after having dedicated two chapters to clergymen did the author 
turn to Mietje Stroot. Mietje was described as one of the ‘pious ladies’ 
who took care of the girls.” Sister Gerardina viewed Mietje’s fruitless 
attempt to become a member of the Sisters of Amersfoort as a super- 
natural intervention. God had saved her for the Lauriergracht! For the 
remainder of the story Sister Gerardina drew on Evelina’s memories. In 
1853, when Father Hesseveld was desperate, God turned the tide: “God 
did allow the water to rise up to the lips, but not any higher. In God’s 
love for His faithful servant [Hesseveld] and the poor children the Lord 
sent the heroic woman who would dedicate herself to the poor entirely, 
out of love for Him. You will already understand who I am referring 
to, namely the Reverend Mother Theresia, co-foundress and first supe- 
rior general of the Congregation.” In this citation, Mietje Stroot did 
not decide to go to The Providence, but was sent by God. (Note that 
in the annals Mietje was a willing tool in Hesseveld’s hands.) A lot of 
attention is given to Mietje’s fine Catholic family. Mietje’s mother had 
raised her children piously and one of Mietje’s brothers was a priest. 
According to sister Gerardina, Mietje was disappointed when she heard 
that there was no real congregation yet at the Lauriergracht. But, Sister 


8 Joos van Vugt, Brothers at work: A History of Five Dutch Congregations of Brothers and 
their Actwities in Catholic Education 1840-1970 (Nijmegen, 1996), pp. 14-17. 

** Zuster Gerardina, De Congregatie der Arme Zusters van het Goddelijk Kind, (see above, 
n. 21), p. 18. 

® Ibid., p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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Gerardina claimed that Father Hesseveld made her so enthusiastic for 
his work of charity, that the day of her entrance was determined to be 
the following June 5. Once more, Hesseveld is the one with agency here. 
Sister Gerardina characterised Mietje Stroot as follows: “Everywhere 
you could discern that same spirit of piety, strength, selflessness to the 
point of complete self-denial, also of a tender, concerned love for the 
ones that were put in her trust.” 

The first three chapters place the genesis of the congregation in 
an ecclesiastical and hierarchical setting. At the top soared Mer. Van 
Vree, directly below him the initiating but simple Father Hesseveld, and 
below him the women. The energy, decisiveness and commitment of 
Mietje Stroot and her fellow sisters were ignored. ‘They seemed sent 
by others, destined by their upbringing or background, without any 
agency of their own. 

The remaining part of Sister Gerardina’s book concentrated on two 
issues, new works of charity in different places in the Netherlands, and 
what happened on the level of congregational management under the 
consecutive superior generals and priest-directors. At the end of the 
book, the various asylums were listed. Many of them were called ‘The 
Providence, such as in Amsterdam, Leiden, Noordwijkerhout, Scheve- 
ningen, Nederhorst den Berg, and Ulft. Charitable homes that were 
named differently could be found in other towns and villages, and there 
was a boys’ home in Amsterdam as well. In reference to each institute 
Sister Gerardina reported how many children and other people were 
cared for, how many died, and if the girls and boys got married or 
had found work. The numbers marked the impressive growth of the 
congregation. More than 2,500 children had stayed in all its homes, 
from the foundation in 1852 until 1902. Recent figures had apparently 
not been available. 

The institutional grandeur also became apparent from the pictures. 
The book contained 53 photographs, and as many as 28 of these were 
photographs of buildings. The chapel’s interior, a central building in the 
religious frame of reference of the sisters, was depicted twice: once as 
it appeared on a normal day, once decorated for a holy feast. Among 
the photographs of people the clergymen were amply represented. As 
many as eight bishops and four priests each had their own photograph. 
There was only one photograph of a secular gentleman, and no images 


27 Ibid., p. 39. 
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of secular ladies. The sisters and their pupils were underrepresented. 
Individual sisters could be seen on four photographs. The five remain- 
ing illustrations were group photographs of children, accompanied by 
sisters. There were far more pictures of the buildings than of the sisters 
and the children, whose daily life obviously was not seen as a representa- 
tion of the congregation. Hundreds of sisters, who worked and prayed 
in the congregation, were faceless and their stories remained untold. In 
the religious system of a nineteenth-century congregation, sisters were 
uniform and exchangeable. This had an institutional reason (sisters 
could be transferred to any place where they were needed), and an 
ascetic-spiritual reason (a good sister effaced her unique personality). 

In comparison to the annals, which reverberated an ecclesiastical self- 
understanding, the self-understanding had become super-ecclestastical in 
1927. This status was reflected in the early chapters. Sister Gerardina 
portrayed the congregation as a collective of humble, but self-confident, 
daughters of the Church, right from the start. On the level of agency 
the sisters were credited with even less capabilities than in the annals. 
Their work was presented as the merits of the clergymen or the Lord. 
Even so, a sense of pride spoke from Sister Gerardina’s book. The 
explosive enlargement of their institutes confirmed that the sisters were 
doing very well. The memorial book of 1927 pictured the congregation 
as a strong unit, based upon the endeavours of self-effacing servants, 
a jewel in the crown of the Church, assured of social standing, and 
respected by the community of Catholics. 


Signs from Society in the Inter-Bellum Period 


Although the Poor Sisters and other congregations were expanding, 
critical sentiments were heard in the Catholic community. We therefore 
broaden the scope. Before the Second World War, unmarried laywomen 
found jobs in institutes that were run by sisters. This relationship was 
not without conflicts. The first tensions became apparent in 1920, when 
all the Dutch sister congregations were summoned by the national 
Federation of Roman Catholic Women’s Organisations to educate girls 
in accordance with the changing position of women in society. The 
national federation established a committee for the information of nuns. 
Sisters of many congregations had an important task as educators of 
Catholic girls, but could not keep up with the changing times, or so 
the Catholic mothers thought. The initiative to inform the sisters about 
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several issues was an obvious sign that the position of sisters in society 
was under pressure. ‘Their religious value was not called into question, 
but there were doubts about their contribution to the personal and 
societal development of girls. Thus, people from outside the convent 
began to interfere with the charitable care provided by the sisters, at 
least in the boarding schools and day schools for girls of upper middle 
class Catholics. 

The activities started in 1920 and continued until the Second World 
War. In 1920, a Miss Peeters, an unmarried Catholic woman, took the 
initiative of teaching the sisters. She was the president of the department 
of the national Roman Catholic Women’s Organisation in Haarlem, and 
principal of a secondary school for Catholic girls. Within a few weeks, 
she visited seventeen convents; in one convent, two hundred sisters had 
come to listen to her. She reported her findings to the president of the 
National Federation. From that report, we learn that she had spoken 
about the women’s movement, and the women’s right to vote and to 
be elected. She had talked about the struggle against the aristocratic 
privileges in the boarding schools run by sisters, and the necessity of a 
good education for girls who would marry. A special point of attention 
had been the respectable place of the unmarried professional woman 
in society, of whom Miss Peeters was an example herself. She explicitly 
pleaded for academic schooling and a professional formation. Girls had 
to gain insight in politics and read newspapers. The aim of religious 
education remained, however, to achieve simplicity and to overcome a 
critical attitude. Concerning the physical side of care, Miss Peeters had 
encouraged the sisters to be less scrupulous. ‘The body should not be 
labelled as sinful and the sisters should not confuse lack of knowledge 
with harmlessness. Miss Peeters wrote that she had debated intensely 
with the sisters about the upbringing of girls and about the new posi- 
tion of women in society. Even older sisters understood that her plea 
implied serious change, and welcomed it. One of them had reacted: 
“One day, Miss Peeters, we will all take off our wimples.”*® 


® Annelies van Heijst, “De kerk is mannelijk, de vrouw mag hooguit meedoen”: 
Zuster Mediatrix Hoes (1919), de Zusters van Liefde van Tilburg en de Samenwerking 
Nederlandse Vrouwelijke Religieuzen,’ in: Marjet Derks, Catharina Halkes, Annelies 
van Heijst (eds), Roomse dochters’: Katholieke vrouwen en hun beweging (Baarn, 1992), pp. 
187-213, there pp. 188-190. 
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Miss Peeters was not the only laywoman to lecture the sisters in the 
Netherlands during the decades between the world wars.” The main 
goal of these women was to improve the educational capabilities of 
the sisters, but their lectures had two side effects. The professed women 
were urged to improve their professional skills as educator, teacher, 
nurse and social worker, and they wanted to excel as professionals. 
Charitable care of professed women began as an innovative initiative, 
but eventually the sisters were overruled by lay professionals. In most 
Dutch historiography, we find the notion that laywomen were the first 
real professionals. They would have instructed the sisters, yet worked 
in subordinated positions in the sisters’ schools and asylums.” This 
persistent historical picture needs modification, although there is a core 
of truth in it, especially in the nursing domain. 

In the nineteenth century, professed religious like the Poor Sisters 
were amongst the first women in society to introduce systematic and 
methodical teamwork in the field of care. ‘Their work was innovative on 
the level of pre-professionalisation. They created and staffed large insti- 
tutes and paved the way for other female professionals. ‘They facilitated 
the nursing of the sick and the old, and the schooling and upbringing 
of generations of Catholic girls of all social classes. By doing so, they 
enabled the rise of lay female professionals. However, in Dutch society 
the moment of antithesis became visible in 1920 with the first sign that 
laywomen had caught up with the sisters and were now beginning to 
educate them in their turn. The sisters’ reaction was to try to improve 
their skills as teacher, nurse or caretaker, but the structural overload of 
work made that nearly impossible; the sisters worked till they dropped. 
The once so innovative charitable care practice was now institutionally 
solidified and the sisters in their convents had a hard time keeping up 
with the changes in society. 


® A historical survey (written in 1946) of the Institute for Social Work in Amsterdam 
mentioned that in 1926 two courses were given to sisters who worked in children’s 
homes, one course in Amsterdam and one in Rotterdam. In 1928 these courses were 
continued, according to the survey, titled: 25 jaren rk. school voor maatschappelijk werk (n.p., 
n.y.), p. 15. It is likely that the Poor Sisters who ran children’s homes in Amsterdam 
took these courses. 

% See for example a recent study on professionalism in the care-sector which 
completely ignores the role of the religious: Jan Willem Duyvendak, Trudie Knijn, 
Monique Kremer (eds), Policy, People, and the New Professional: De-professionalisation and 
re-professtonaltsation in Care and Welfare (Amsterdam, 2006). 
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| 
| Er was eens..... 


Fig. 21. The first page of the illustrated booklet of 1952, published 


on the centennial. 
Illustrated Booklet of 1952 


After the Second World War change was even faster. Dutch sisters saw 
the need to profile themselves as skilled professionals, just as qualified 
as laywomen. Because of the secularisation and modernisation of soci- 
ety, however, a major crisis arose during the 1960s and 1970s. Others 
considered the nuns out of touch with new developments in society 
and church. Now, the sisters defended themselves by underlining the 
social dimension of their charitable care. In the 1950s new times were 
dawning. 

How profoundly things had changed since the 1920s can be seen in 
the booklet that the Poor Sisters produced at the centenary celebration 
of their congregation in 1952. It was a very modest volume of sixteen 
pages, tied together with a decorative ribbon. The title was The Providence 
1852—-1952.”" The booklet was very easy to read. It consisted of photo- 
graphs and very short observations. The first sentences commented on 
a photograph depicting a laughing sister surrounded by six little girls: 
“5 August 1952. Celebration in The Providence. Why?” The following 
page showed a photograph of a sister who was reading to a group of 
children. Next to it there was a drawing of Father Hesseveld, with a 


3! De Voorzienigheid 1852-1952 (n.p., n.y. [1952]). 
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subtitle in the genre of a fairy tale: “Once upon a time there was a 
priest in Amsterdam, Father PJ. Hesseveld, who most particularly cared 
about the poor and abandoned children. He sought help from Sisters, 
who wanted to dedicate their lives to care for girls, whose education 
was in danger. That is why the Congregation of Poor Sisters of the 
Divine Child was founded on 5 August 1852.” 

The following photograph showed a sleeping girl in bed; next to her 
were drawings of the first houses at the Lauriergracht and of Mother 
Theresia. The text said: “She dreams...about everything that the Sister 
told about the past...of the difficult beginning with its great poverty, the 
caring Maria Stroot, the first to stay with the children and who became 
the foundress of the Congregation as Mother Theresia.”* Evidently, 
the ‘high Church’ entourage of 1927 was abolished in 1952. No word 
about Mer. Van Vree, or any other Reverend Father. Just two main 
characters figured in the opening scene: Father Hesseveld and Maria 
Stroot. ‘The latter was portrayed as a resolute woman with power to act. 
Apparently, the self-understanding of the sisters had become more self- 
conscious. The main characters are very different from those depicted 
in 1927. The booklet of 1952 is filled with everyday scenes with sisters 
and children, and some photographs of old people who were in the 
care of the sisters. Readers get a lively and friendly impression. They 
see children, often accompanied by sisters, in action: on the playground, 
in the classroom, during cooking lessons. In short, the central message 
of the booklet was that nuns are real people, and the people in their care 
have a nice life.” 

In the narrative of 1952, no trace is left of an institutional and very 
Church-minded self-understanding. The booklet rather reflects a daily 
care practice of ordinary human beings, who are reading, playing and 
laughing. The readers get the impression of the sisters as accessible 
and trustworthy educators, who create a pleasant atmosphere for the 
children. The religious component is not very prominent; the interaction 
of the sisters and the children is very secular and familiar. Clergymen, 
benefactors and council sisters are absent, apart from the male and 


32 Ibid. 

33 In 1955 the English contemplative Sister Mary Laurence published Nuns Are Real 
People (London, 1955). The book dealt with contemplative as well as active nuns. As 
Father Hilary J. Carpenter commented on the title in his ‘Preface’ (p. viii): “They are 
indeed ordinary folk, but their ‘peculiarities’ arise from the fact that they follow a very 
special and very high calling to which they are bidden by God.” 
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female founder. The congregation is presented not as static but as a 
dynamic environment, open to the world. The photographs emphasise 
the contact between sisters and children. Only two ecclesiastical refer- 
ences remain: one photograph of the host bakery and one picture of the 
altar with a consecrated host on display. Twenty-five sisters are pictured 
in it, to illustrate the devotional side of the sisters’ communal life. This 
photograph represents “the special worship of the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar”, as the booklet describes one part of the main purpose 
of the congregation.** The other part of the main purpose, namely 
“the upbringing of poor and abandoned girls”, is quoted as well. In 
the colophon, the reader finds the remains of institutional splendour: 
a list of the twenty-five convents and asylums in the Netherlands, and 
the four houses in the mission area. The last words in the book are 
the address of the motherhouse, written in huge letters. Young women, 
who had a vocation, would know where to report. 

The self-evaluation changed as well. Charitable care was still central 
in the congregation, but the interpretation of the works had shifted 
from highly institutional (with big buildings and important leaders) to 
a more secular and professional type of activity. Now the daily work of 
professionals was the focus of attention: the sisters who gave care and 
even the children themselves. ‘The implicit message was that institutes 
of the religious had a friendly atmosphere and were open to the world. 
The sisters were portrayed as worldly-wise women, experienced and 
capable professionals. In 1952, the sisters could not foresee that within 
two decades they would no longer be needed. The tenor of the book- 
let is very optimistic and the images show a harmonious interaction 
between caregivers and care receivers. Yet, the first decay was already 
apparent in Dutch congregations. 

After the Second World War, the numbers of new candidates 
decreased dramatically. In 1945, 745 women had entered the various 
congregations in the Netherlands. In 1955, there were 507 candidates, 
and in 1965 only 134.” A crisis threatened the tradition of charitable 
care. In 1960, the Poor Sisters tried to attract new members by pub- 
lishing another booklet. On the cover there was a photograph of a 
beautiful young woman, listening to the radio. She was one of the girls 


$ Ibid. 
® Annelies van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld: Aktieve religieuzen en haar emancipatie 
(Amsterdam, 1985), p. 37. 
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Op welke golflengte stem jij af? 


Fig. 22. Thea de Jong (born in 1937) entered The Providence in Amsterdam 
in 1950 because her parents were divorced. When the sisters found out she 
was clever they encouraged her to become a teacher. After finishing this 
training she was appointed to one of the primary schools, run by the sisters. 
Thea was proud to be a colleague of the sisters. In her opinion, she had been 
educated well in the children’s home where the sisters had taught her to sew 
her own clothes, to create a homely atmosphere around Christmas time, and 
to decorate the table for dinner. She is grateful for the serene environment 
the sisters offered her and the opportunities that they created for her. Thea’s 
portrait was on the cover of the booklet of 1960, entitled On which wavelength 
are you tuning in? 


Fig. 23. Thea de Jong teaching at the sisters’ primary school. 
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who grew up in the Amsterdam home The Providence and her name 
was Thea de Jong.” 


Signs from Society and the Church, after World War IT 


During the course of the twentieth century, the growing participation of 
Catholic laywomen in professional work became a real source of conflict. 
The first signs of this tension were expressed before World War II, in a 
small organization of Catholic laywomen from the upper class, called 
De Sleutelbos.” The women were unmarried, united in friendship, well 
educated and professionally capable.” Their goal was to contribute to 
society as unmarried laywomen. Their professional activities had given 
the women cause to become very critical of the sisters. In institutes that 
were owned and staffed by sisters, lay professionals often had to work 
under the supervision of a sister who was less capable. Sisters occupied 
the leading positions and usually thought they knew best. They had 
the institutional power and in the eyes of the Church they were higher 
placed than laypeople. Lay professionals were only used to fill in the 
gaps, when a sister was not available or temporarily absent. 

The women of De Sleutelbos were the first to complain about this. 
After the Second World War, more and more lay professionals had the 
same experience. During the 1940s, the sisters had still been in charge 
and were assured of the approval of the Church and the Catholic 
upper class. During the 1950s, this began to change. The number of 
skilled and educated women in professional jobs increased, while the 
number of sisters decreased and they were often less well qualified 
than lay people. Sisters had no choice but to accept lay professionals 
in their institutes. In the 1950s the professional identity of professed 
women became a major topic for discussion in religious circles. Sisters 
discussed the relation between vocation and job extensively. They 
tried to combine the professed and professional identity. Priest and 
academic laypeople, mostly male scholars, informed the sisters during 
retreats about new developments in the field of professionalism. ‘The 


3° Op welke golflengte stem jy af? (Voorhout, 1960). 

37 De Sleutelbos means The Bunch of Keys. 

38 Marjet Derks, Heilig moeten: Radicaal-katholiek en retro-modern in de jaren twintig en dertig 
(Hilversum, 2007), pp. 372-391. See also Mieke Aerts, De politiek van de katholieke vrou- 
wenemancipatie: Van Marga Klompé tot Jacqueline Hillen (Amsterdam, 1994), pp. 53-92. 
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tendency was that professional excellence and a vowed life could and 
should form a unity. 

This implied that sisters had to adopt the new type of professionalism, 
which was merely functionalistic and based on contractual agreement. 
Gradually, sister teachers and sister nurses had to work according to 
the same regulations as their lay colleagues, i.e. not to work late and 
to take holidays. Many sisters found it difficult to express their devoted 
attitude in this changed atmosphere. Actually, the sisters were not able 
to harmonise their religious devotion with the newly risen technocratic 
and economic professionalism. 

After the Second World War both the Catholic Church and the 
Catholic laity in general became more critical about the position of 
sisters.” The Dutch clergy feared, not without reason, that sisters had 
become isolated behind the convent walls. During the early 1950s Father 
Sanders and Father Anthonius Smeets began to organise meetings for 
sisters from different congregations. In 1957, a Dutch association of 
sister congregations was established called Stichting Nederlandse Vrouwelijke 
Religieuzen (Association of Dutch Women Religious). Father Smeets 
and other male intellectuals, clergy and laymen, helped the sisters to 
find a new orientation on world events. On an international level, the 
book of the Belgian Cardinal Suenens The Nun in the World was very 
influential.*° 

Meanwhile, all Dutch congregations encouraged their members to 
improve their professional capabilities, to take courses and get degrees. 
It was problematic, however, to find time and opportunity. Some sisters 
in some congregations did excel as professionals.‘' These sisters were 
better trained, but the professional quality of sisters in general did not 
really improve. Laywomen, however, were free and eager to strive for 
professional excellence. They were the ones to set new standards of 
professionalism and paid labour. The sisters were willing to partake in 


°° Tine Govaart-Halkes, Storm na de stilte: De plaats van de vrouw in de kerk (Utrecht, 
1964), p. 148. 

4 The book was translated in many languages, its Dutch title was LJ. kardinaal 
Suenens, Aloosterleven en apostolaat 2nd ed. (Brugge, 1963); its English title was The Nun 
in the World (Maryland, 1962). 

4l Marjet Derks, Rob Wolf, Wetenschap in dienstbaarheid: Ida B.M. Frye (1909), heilpedagoge 
(n.p., 2000), pp. 63-64: for instance, Sister Gaudia of the congregation of the Zusters 
van de Choorstraat (Sisters of the Choor street) who became famous because of her 
innovative work with autistic children. In her experience, the congregational regulations 
hindered her scientific development and finally she abandoned the congregation. Her 
lay-name was Ida Frye; in 1968 she got a Ph.D. in education studies. 
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the process of professionalisation, but ultimately they did not succeed. 
Their willingness was an expression of their profound intentions and 
the history of the Poor Sisters is proof of this. Right from the begin- 
ning, the sisters had given the best possible care. ‘They worked day and 
night, week in week out. Obviously, they wanted to make a difference 
and give the best possible care. 

It must be admitted that there were tensions between sisters and 
lay-professionals. Nevertheless, many professionally active sisters were 
supportive colleagues and a lot of the lay workers respected the reli- 
gious for their skills and devotion. During the 1940s, 1950s and 1960s, 
however, the congregations could no longer fill all the positions with 
sisters, and Dutch sisters’ professionalisation followed rather than led the 
laity.” Gradually, the religious disappeared from their institutes. In most 
cases, the last sisters occupied management positions or were board 
members in their institutes. During the 1970s and 1980s, almost all of 
the works of charity were transferred to lay organisations and the state. 
This process was accompanied by a change in the social awareness of 
the Dutch population. Because of new social laws and the rapid pro- 
cess of secularisation, the good reputation of an ecclesiastically based 
system of charity gradually disappeared. 


Documents of the Renewal 


The process of renewal after Vatican II caused a Copernican revolution 
in the sisters’ self-understanding and their perception of the work in 
the past.” All Catholic sisters were urged by the Holy See to reconsider 
and re-source their spirituality and religious life-style. In the Business 
Chapter of 1968, the Sisters of “The Providence’ accepted a new tenta- 
tive Constitution and new Statutes, and began an experimental period of 
renewal of their regulations. This was a direct response to the decree 
Perfectae Caritatis of the Second Vatican Council.“ 


® This is applicable to congregations in other countries as well; the American sister 
stated in 1965: ‘Our professionalization follows rather than leads the laity today. What 
does this tell us? Somewhere along the line, our focus turned from these works even 
though we were doing them.’ Sister Marie Augusta Neal, ‘Sociology and Community 
Change,’ in Sister Charles Borromeo Muckenhirn (ed.), The Changing Sister (Notre Dame 
Ind., 1965) pp. 9-45, there p. 20. 

* Annelies van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld (see above, n. 35), pp. 49-83. 

* A similar process went on in all congregations in all countries. 
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Fig. 24. The council of the congregation in 1975. From left to right: Sis- 

ter Bertinia Bongers, Sister Judith van der Werf, Superior General Sister 

Gertruud Padberg, Sister Afra van Mil, Sister Servita Bosman and Sister 
Ansfrida Preller. 


The new Statutes of the Sisters of “The Providence’ dealt with the name 
and purpose of the congregation, the council members and their rights 
and duties. The new congregational purpose was: we will be faithful to 
the example of the founders of the congregation and serve Jesus Christ 
as a community of evangelic life. The sisters “hoped to find happiness 
and stimulate the happiness of others,” emphasising the contentment of 
humans in this world. They promised to go wherever the Church needed 
them and where people needed their care. Compared to the previous 
rule, we see that the community is mentioned first; the religious group 
and internal relationships had become more prominent. The sisters 
had to be a community of followers of Jesus, who served other people 
just as he had done. Concepts like mortification and self-sanctification 
were replaced by the more secular concept of ‘happiness’. A further 
innovation was that the word ‘care’ replaced ‘work of charity’. 

The experimental Constitution laid down the spiritual foundation of the 
congregation. The relationship of the sisters to the world was described 
as a figure of concentric circles. In the inner circle, the religious lived 
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together. Then there was a wider circle of solidarity ‘with other Chris- 
tians’, followed by ‘solidarity to all people of good will’ and finally 
‘worldwide devotedness’. ‘The exclusively Catholic outlook of the past 
was exchanged for an ecumenical point of view. Moreover, there were 
references to politics and the capitalist economy as the cause of global 
structures of injustice. The religious took part of the blame: they were 
rich Westerners too! The attitude of religious dedication and helpful- 
ness was no longer located in a domain of charitable care, neither in 
long working hours nor in less payment. True evangelical dedication 
was sought for in places where there was ‘a lack of possibilities to 
make others and society happy’. The new core of religious dedication 
was derived from the fact that the sisters would be moved by injustice, 
unhappiness and inhumanity. Urged by the gospel, they would help to 
achieve peace and stand up for rights and humanity. 

The congregation did not take on new areas of activity. The sisters 
could now be active in the entire world wherever rights, peace and 
humanity were suppressed. ‘The Constitution said that sisters had fulfilled 
material needs in the past, while nowadays they needed to consider 
immaterial needs like discomfort, lack of communication and the com- 
mercialisation of society. Probably, a priest had designed the text of 
the Constitution because it was structured in a classical theological way. 
The paragraph titles reveal a Trinitarian program of Holy Ghost, Son 
and Father. As Christians the religious were ‘called to a new life’ and 
listened to the Holy Ghost; they did so ‘in community with Christ’ and 
‘in devotion to the Father’, thereby expecting ‘the kingdom of God’. 
New in theological terms was the emphasis on love, humanity and 
justice, instead of mortification, blind obedience and eternal salvation, 
as used to be the case in the older documents. 

The Resolutions, which were accepted several years later at the Business 
Chapter of 1972-1973, had as its motto: “The basis of our life has to be 
an authentic Christian life, a life that is liberated and brings liberation.” 
Liberation was a typical word of the 1970s, like self-development, and 
the Resolutions spent many pages on it. ‘The works of charity were absent 
in the Resolutions. Work, that is to say paid labour, was discussed in a 
Marxist discourse; ‘the capitalisation of labour’ was called a doubtful 
matter. The Resolutions said that work was a necessity for one’s living and 


4 Sister Gertruud Padberg, the superior general of the sisters in the 1960s, has 
confirmed this in an interview in September 2002. 
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was valuable for the ‘rebuilding of a better world’. In the future, the 
sisters would not start shared working projects again, as the Resolutions 
stated in only seven lines. Sisters were allowed to accept work that they 
were asked to carry out, if they wanted to do so. Therefore, the council 
of the congregation was not able to initiate new communal work. The 
Resolutions said that prayer and work were realities that should become 
more integrated. The relation with fellow human beings (lay people) was 
dealt with under the heading ‘relation to society’, but only after it had 
been explained how solidarity would take shape in their own religious 
circle. We can conclude that a congregation of sisters who had been 
used to living together yet separately, wanted to be reconstituted into 
an affectionate community of unique individuals. From this community 
religious would reach out to the world. Being happy was considered 
to be an essential requirement for being able to reach out. The sisters 
thought that if they could live happily together they would be more 
open to the world as well. 

The final draft of the revised rule, approved by the bishop of Haar- 
lem, followed in 1987. It was written against the background of the 
above-mentioned texts, but different in tone. A small group of sisters 
had written a draft and that was thoroughly amended after consulting 
the whole community. This time, there was no Trinitarian argumenta- 
tion but down-to-earth language. The new Rule opened with a brief 
sketch of the origins of the congregation. It consisted of Augustine’s 
rule in a contemporary translation, followed by brief statutes and con- 
stitutions. The purpose of the congregation was formulated more than 
once, as had been the case in the old rule. The new Rule referred to 
Father Hesseveld and Mother Theresia and said that the community 
of sisters wanted to follow Jesus of Nazareth by devoting themselves to 
whoever was small and weak. This description was new. The purpose 
of the congregation was formulated under the heading ‘purpose and 
spirituality’, accompanied by a quote from Father Hesseveld and a 
biblical passage. The tone was meditative. What did it mean to be a 
Sister of “The Providence’? The answer was, to be open for those who 
are weak and small, and work together in love and justice, in the name 
of Jesus. The sisters were asked to share their ideals and inspiration 
as far as possible. Striving for a shared goal was fine, but only within 
the bounds of possibility. The effect was that no shared congregational 
purpose was found and each sister would act as she saw fit. 

Compared to their highly-strung expectations during the renewal, the 
sisters were down-to-earth now. Human flaws were openly admitted, 
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limitations openly discussed. ‘This did not have to stand in the way of 
a truly religious life, or so the sisters thought. In reference to the task, 
the new Rule mentioned that every member of the congregation, old 
or young, sick or healthy, whether they were working or not, was able 
to contribute to the Kingdom of God. This could happen because of 
the sister’s attitude towards life, her political choices and critical behav- 
iour in the economic market, her attitude in her work and how she 
treated other people. In the new Rule, the horizon of their spirituality 
was their earthly existence. Inspired by their faith in Jesus of Nazareth, 
the sisters were encouraged to care about the world, because that is 
the place where they were living and working—in however modest a 
position—for the promotion of love, justice and peace. 


Jubilee Book of 1977 


In 1977, a book was published in honour of the 125th anniversary of 
the Poor Sisters, which was yet again written by a sister of the congre- 
gation. The book had drawings instead of photographs, numbered 104 
pages, and was titled We said ‘Yes’.*© The change of the official name of 
the congregation is to be noted. The Poor Sisters of the Divine Child 
now called themselves Sisters of “Che Providence’. In 1968, the Chapter 
had decided that the old name was no longer up-to-date, and besides, 
this was how others already called the sisters.*’ 

The book of 1977 is very different from the memorial book of 1927 
and the illustrated booklet of 1952. Influenced by Vatican II, Catho- 
lics in general and religious in particular had gone through profound 
changes. We said ‘Yes’ reflects this process of alteration that was still 
going on in 1977. The title, which is not explained in the book, was not 
only a reference to their vocation but also an affirmation to the present. 
Every sister had once said ‘yes’ to God’s call, the religious community 
and the appeal of people in distress. Now the sisters had turned away 
from the ascetic anti-worldly dualism of the past, and tried to resitu- 
ate themselves in a life-affirming secularised culture. Despite all these 
changes, they were positive. 


46 


Sister Reinilda van Raaphorst, Wy zeiden ja’: De Congregatie van de Zusters van De 
Voorzienigheid’ 1852-1977 (n.p., 1977). 

47 Regel en Constituties van de congregatie der Zusters van ‘De Voorzienigheid’, (n.p., n.y. 
[1987]), p. 7. 
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The adjustment to religious life that the Sisters of “The Providence’ 
had experienced was not unique.*® Other sister congregations in the 
Netherlands, in other Western European countries and the United 
States underwent a similar process, as historical and theological case 
studies have proven.” Everywhere we see the same pattern, be it with 
small modifications. Severe ascetic customs and rigorous mortification 
had been abolished, as well as the ideal of uniformity, the authoritarian 
hierarchical spiritual leadership, the taboo on the body and emotional 
closeness. The religious habit was exchanged first for a modernised 
habit, and soon for the lay clothes of middle-class women. Large sister 
communities were split up in small groups. Some sisters even began 
to live alone, and they no longer affirmed the ideal of anonymous 
uniformity.” 

From Vatican II onwards, sisters were encouraged to be relevant to 
society, the implicit message was that they were no longer of any use, 
in the way they had been. Sisters were stimulated to begin with self- 
development and to reform their communal life. They were told not to 
avoid emotional relationships with fellow sisters and other people, and 
to widen their social circle. They were persuaded to get in touch with 
lay people of the parish, people in the neighbourhood and colleagues 
at work. In contrast to the traditional ascetic message of self-sancti- 
fication and mortification, they were assured that their physical and 
emotional health was valuable and human relationships were precious. 


*8 Van Raaphorst, Wij zeiden ja’ (see above, n. 46), pp. 67-77. 

1 Various authors can be listed here, for example, Odille Arnold, Le corps et âme; 
La vie des rehgieuses au XIX" siècle (Paris, 1984); Jo Ann Kay McNamarra, Sisters in Arms: 
Catholic Nuns through Two Milennia (New York, 1997); Sandra Schneiders, New Wine Skins: 
Re-imagining Religious Life Today (New York, 1986); Ibid., Finding the Treasure: Locating 
Catholic Religious Life in a New Ecclesial and Cultural Context (n.p., 2000); Susan Rakoczy, 
Great Mystics and Social Justice: Walking on the Two Feet of Love (Mahwah, 2005); leading 
Belgium authors are Kristien Suenens, Anneleen De Staercke, Wim Bosmans, Jan Pos- 
semiers, Eén van hart en één van ziel: Geschiedenis van de Gasthuiszusters Augustinessen van Lier 
(Lier, 2005); Ruth Timmermans, Het convent van Bethlehem: Een half millennium vrouwelijke 
spiritualiteit en bedrijvigheid (Duffel, 2000); Yves Segers, Zusters in het wit: De Gasthuiszusters 
Augustinessen van Boom 1846-1996 (Leuven, 1996); Ria Christens, 100 jaar Heilig-Hartin- 
stituut Annuntiaten Heverlee (Leuven, 1994); P. Wynants, Religieuses 1801-1975: I: Belgique, 
Luxembourg, Maastricht- Vaals (Namen, 1981); Ibid., Les soeurs de la providence de Champion 
et leurs écoles 1853-1914 (Namen, 1984). The work of leading Dutch authors in this 
field is in the bibliography: Gian Ackermans, Marjet Derks, José Eijt, Marit Monteiro, 
Vefie Poels, and Joos van Vugt. 

5 I have described this process in Catharina Halkes, Annelies van Heijst, ‘New 
Catholic Women in the Netherlands,’ in Ann Brotherton (ed.), The Voice of the Turtledove: 
New Catholic Women in Europe (New York, 1992), pp. 149-170, there pp. 163-168. 
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Nuns, traditionally world-denying, had to become real people. Thus, the 
process of Vatican renewal can be typified as a process of becoming 
more human and more humane, although the council fathers had not 
intended to lose the spiritual dimensions of religious life. 

How did the process of change affect the self-understanding of the 
sisters? In Chapter 7, I have put forward the ascetic tradition of self- 
sanctification and underlined that the sister was viewed as a spiritual 
beng with a heavenly destination. Within that dualistic frame of reference, 
the sister’s true purpose was eternal life. Self-neglect, self-humiliation 
and other practices of mortification were thought to be a contribution 
to the sister’s everlasting happiness, in the presence of God. Vatican 
II, however, in the context of 1960s, turned that theological outlook 
upside down. Now, the sister began to count as a unique person and an 
earthly human being, connected with other people, although she was expected 
to remain spiritual as well. Now, the aim of her life was reformulated 
in terms of her significance as a member of the religious community, 
her social relevance, that is to say her contribution to the struggle for 
justice, and the development of the self. She had to become a unique 
person, emotionally attached to her fellow sisters, and committed to 
dealing with situations of structural injustice on earth. 

In the process of renewal, the Sisters of “The Providence’ became 
like ordinary people. They had more freedom and more money. Their 
holiday allowance, which used to be 25 cents, had been increased to 
550 guilders in 1977. In accordance with the new tendency of open- 
mindedness, sisters could visit cultural events. What really meant a 
lot to many Sisters of “Che Providence’, however, was the fact they 
were allowed to help their families in difficult times.” The traditional 
religious life style had isolated them from their relatives and this had 
been a main cause of unhappiness for many sisters. Spiritual forma- 
tion and development was up for discussion as well. In 1965, the 
council of the Sisters of “The Providence’ had even organised a poll 
about this issue (a democratic procedure, typical of that time).” The 
Chapters of Faults (community gatherings where sisters had to admit 
that they had broken the regulations, and asked for forgiveness) were 
abolished. Just the monthly visit to the superior of the house lingered 
on. A number of prayers no longer had to be prayed in the chapel. 


5! Van Raaphorst, Wij zeiden Ja’ (see above, n. 46), p. 71. 
52 Ibid. p. 74. 
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Isolation on the second Sunday of the month became more lenient, 
the weekly confession was no longer obligatory and the daily periods 
of silence were abolished. 

Like other congregations, the Sisters of “he Providence’ welcomed 
the changes with mixed feelings. Some were glad about the renewal, 
some felt unsettled and others did not consider that the alterations 
went far enough and left the congregation.” The uniformity and unity 
of the past were broken and complex group processes started to take 
place. These processes did not stimulate harmony particularly, but were 
thought to lead to a more authentic religious life. A main factor that 
is not mentioned in We said ‘Yes’ was the absence of new candidates. 
For about ten years, no new candidate had entered. Moreover, a lot 
of sisters had left the congregation during the 1960s and 1970s. (This 
had been the case in all congregations; the Sisters of “The Providence’ 
were no exception.) If this situation were to continue—and that seemed 
likely in 1977—a definitive aging of the congregation lay ahead. In the 
area of charitable works, the transfer to lay professionals was almost 
finished. The sisters had completed the transfer, forced by circumstances 
rather then by choice. The 125th anniversary of the Sisters of “The 
Providence’ was celebrated against this background. What self-under- 
standing did the sisters show at that point in their history, and how did 
they evaluate their charitable efforts? 

It was indicative of the new self-understanding that the first and last 
name of the author of the memorial book were mentioned, although 
in small print. Besides, it was not a clergyman who wrote the introduc- 
tion, but the superior general Sister Gertruud Padberg. Since 1969, the 
superior general was no longer called ‘Mother’ but “Sister”. After the 
introduction, Sister Reinilda van Raaphorst, the author, thanked her 
fellow sisters for the interviews and conversations she had held with 
them.’ Compared to the annals and the memorial book of 1927 Sister 
Reinilda gave a much fuller impression of everyday life in a religious 
community. Ordinary sisters, who had been so nicely represented in 
the illustrated booklet of 1952, were more extensively portrayed now. 
Finally, they were given a face and a voice. Sister Reinilda was very 
critical about the annals: “in long, slow sentences with many superflu- 


5 Annelies van Heijst, “Vrouwelijke religieuzen sinds het tweede Vaticaans Conci- 
lie, in: Erik Borgman, Bert van Dijk, Theo Salemink (eds.), De vernieuwingen in katholiek 
Nederland (Amersfoort, 1988), pp. 87-98. 

5t Van Raaphorst, Wij zeiden ja’ (see above, n. 46), Inleiding [no page number]. 
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ous embellishments” the annals had given “an incorrect view,” she 
stated.” She was also negative about “the hidden reality, the timidity, 
the humble simplicity, and blind obedience to the church leaders.” 
Here we see an outright alienation from the past. What the annals and 
Sister Gerardina had praised was now called a flaw. Sister Reinilda 
found the religious themes of the past difficult to understand because 
“our way of living has taken away the deeper meaning from it”” In 
the past, the bishops, priest-directors and retreat fathers had preached 
about poverty, secrecy, seeing Jesus in every child, being pleasant to 
God and people, being prepared to sacrifice oneself, and devotion to 
the Holy Sacrament and Mary. 

The conclusion is that the sisters had become estranged from the 
ascetic and dualistic spirituality that had been typical of their life style 
for such a long time. What they still did recognise as theirs was hard 
work,” and the devotion to God, children and people in need, as 
the author points out: “Without any criticism one went forth on the 
unknown path, without clear guidelines, driven only by a profound 
compassion for the neglected child and an honest desire to serve God 
therein.” 

Sister Reinilda thought that her fellow sisters in the past had been 
uncritical but she sympathised with their authentic commitment and 
sincere devoutness. These sisters had acted out of compassion and from 
the heartfelt wish to serve God and people in need. Yet, a feeling of 
alienation was predominant: “Even if we take the supra-naturalistic 
preference into account, which the church, dualistic as it was back then, 
gave to religious life, the first ‘asylums’, as they were called then, must 
still have had a strange social climate, which we look upon with very 
different eyes in 1977.”® This overt criticism of the Church is new. The 
Church is typified as dualistic and ‘supra-naturalistic’, and the quotation 
marks in the word ‘asylum’ disclose a hesitation. Sister Reinilda wrote 
as if she were a cultural anthropologist, visiting an exceptional far away 
tribe, instead of her fellow-sisters in the past. The starting point in her 
reflection was the conviction that a truly living congregation had been 


5 Ibid. 

°° Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 10. 

58 Ibid., p. 11. 

Ibid., Inleiding [no page number]. 
6° Thid. 
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developed with limited financial means, and ‘had held a function in 
the Church for more than a hundred years’ thanks to the idealism of 
so many sisters.® Notice that the meaning of the congregation here 
was still expressed in terms of its function in the Church, not in terms 
of its societal significance. Later in the book, however, Sister Reinilda 
would discuss the works of charity mainly from the point of view of 
their social usefulness, not their ecclesiastical significance or professional 
competence. Like the illustrated booklet of 1952, the history of 1977 
was focussed on issues that touched the hearts of the members of the 
congregation. Another similarity was that Sister Reinilda’s book con- 
centrated on ordinary sisters and their daily activities. The institutional 
and clerical perspective, which had dominated the historiography of 
the congregation until 1927, had been abandoned. 

Although there are similarities, there is a big difference between the 
books of 1952 and 1977. In the booklet of 1952, we saw the sisters 
surrounded by children. In 1977, nearly all the care receivers had gone 
and charitable care had become a thing of the past. How did We said 
‘Yes’ portray and value the efforts of the sisters in this area? ‘The book 
consists of two parts. Part I is a historical survey of the growth of the 
congregation and an overall thematic view of the activities. Part II 
describes the actual state and new developments, as well as topics such 
as the cultural and musical aspects of the life of the congregation, and 
includes a biography of the priest-director J. Starrenburg (who had 
supported the council until 1967). Sister Reinilda mocked the tradition 
of giving rhetorical thanks to clergymen, but she thought that Father 
Starrenburg deserved appreciation for the manner in which he had 
fulfilled his task. In 1977, the clergy were no longer honoured because 
of their status, but this particular priest was honoured for his personal 
contribution—yet another change! 

Sister Reinilda’s description of the beginning of the congregation 
opened with a brief sketch of Mother Theresia and her so very ordi- 
nary family background. Her father, a farmer and verger, came from 
‘Tubbergen. These family roots were pictured as the reason why mother 
Theresia had been able to communicate with all kinds of people. Sister 
Reinilda quoted from a letter that was written by Mother Theresia on 
her father’s eightieth birthday: “nothing like the sugary style of devo- 


6! Ibid. 
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tion, which was usually seen in the nineteenth century.” This ‘heartily 
loved Father’ had been her great example. Again, we see a shift from 
the heavenly spheres down to earth. No spiritual fathers, nor God the 
Father, were mentioned as the source of inspiration, but Mietje’s father 
Mr. Stroot was. 

Sister Reinilda made an effort to portray Mietje Stroot as an ordinary 
human being, down-to-earth, not soft-hearted, with ‘a strong sense of 
reality’.® In Mother Theresia, the love for God and for the people had 
been completely integrated, the historiographer stated." This descrip- 
tion illustrated the ideals of the sisters in the late 1970s. The sisters 
emphasised family ties, ordinary life, an authentic and integrated love 
for God and humans, and a non-dualistic interpretation of faith. The 
self-confidence of the sisters as women in the Church was growing too. 
Thus, the first superior general was portrayed as a woman with a strong 
character.” She exemplified everything that the sisters were striving for 
in those days of the renewal. “What attracts us to her most,” Sister 
Reinilda admitted, “is her healthy spiritual attitude.”® The qualification 
healthy” must be understood in the context of that time. Vatican II had 
encouraged religious women to adjust themselves to modern times, to 
throw out noxious customs and to innovate on different levels.®® Nev- 
ertheless, Sister Reinilda’s comment is surprising, because on the next 
page she mentions a tool with which Mother Theresia used to chastise 
her body. In the nineteenth century and even in the twentieth century 
this was still a custom in some congregations.” The author sketched 
vividly how the ascetic instrument was shown to her for the first time, 
on the night before her profession: “The chain that was kept quietly 
in a simple cigar box, with which she [Mother Theresia] chastised 
herself, without anyone knowing, and that we were allowed to see on 
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the night before our profession and found quite scary, does not give 
the evidence of her holiness.””® 

The description was matter of fact and no question was raised about 
how such a chain fitted into the assumed healthy spirituality of the 
foundress. Apparently, Sister Reinilda minimised the dualistic implica- 
tions of the ascetic practice of inflicting pain. Nevertheless, there was 
a critical tone. For Sister Reinilda, the conclusive evidence of Mother 
Theresia’s holiness was not her self-torture, but the fact that she accepted 
everything that crossed her path and did what had to be done. Here, 
we witness a rupture with tradition. Generations of Poor Sisters had 
been convinced that a life of self-sacrifice, mortification and silent 
physical and mental penitence would make them holy. By 1977, this 
sacrificial tradition had been cast off as dualistic and unhealthy. What 
turned Mother Theresia into a holy woman was her endurance and her 
flexible capacity to act and react, her devotedness and endurance. A 
new interpretation of religious life had been developed. An innovative 
theological outlook can also be found in Sister Reinilda’s depiction of 
old and physically and mentally sick sisters.” In the traditional frame 
of reference, suffering was sought for and welcomed. The more a sister 
suffered, the more she contributed to the work of salvation of Christ. In 
1977, however, pain, affliction and humiliations were no longer viewed 
as positive. Therefore, the presence of old and sick sisters had to be 
given another meaning. Their significance could no longer be located 
in their suffering, Now, they were portrayed as exempla of patience, by 
the manner in which they experienced the end of their lives. 

Reconstructing the origin of the congregation, Sister Reinilda com- 
posed an ode to Mother Theresia. She chose the literary form of a 
poem; it had 72 lines under the heading: “To our Founder”. For the first 
time in the history of the Poor Sisters Mietje Stroot was fully honoured 
for her founding capacities. Father Hesseveld’s name was only men- 
tioned after hers, and together they were called “the two Founders”.” 
This time, she was portrayed as the real actor, while Father Hesseveld 
was described as an instrument in the hands of the bishop, not as the 
initiator of the girls’ asylum!” Sister Reinilda gave the work of the 
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founders a human touch: “With some goodwill one could speak of 
Trust in God, but that does not completely do justice to the truth.”” 
About Mer. Van Vree Sister Reinilda was very brief: He had prepared a 
spiritual life style for the sisters “with great care”, “wise and visionary” 
as he was.” The bishop deserved respect, but his role was no longer a 
theme for the writer of a congregational history. 

The admiration for the foundress, who was addressed personally 
in the poem, was not new in the historiography of the congregation. 
However, she, and life in The Providence, were described differently 
from before. Sister Reinilda kept close to the experiences of hope and 
fear; she discussed the relationships between people and what the sisters 
did every day. Sister Reinilda used her imagination to fill in Mietje’s 
life. She could also draw on what the sisters had told her about the 
charitable care practice in the past. In 1977, the congregation had 
provided institutional care for 125 years. Generations of sisters had 
passed on their knowledge about giving care to the next generation of 
religious and lay people. Yet, the knowledge of the practitioners had 
never before received attention in a historical survey of the congregation, 
except for the photographs in the booklet of 1952. Sister Reinilda tried 
to document what the sisters had done; she could only do so because 
the times had changed. The democratisation within the congregation 
had turned ordinary sisters and children into valuable historical subjects 
and a theological reversal had shifted the focus of the historical writer 
from heaven to earth. 

The opening lines of the ode “To our Founder” recounted the begin- 
ning in August 1852, at the Lauriergracht. The fact that Mietje only 
arrived ten months later was poetically overlooked. She was proclaimed 
as the founder, so she had to be present from the beginning. The writer 
evokes the following image: 


It was August and we may hope 

that, on the Lauriergracht, the tiniest ray of sunshine 
crept into the dingy little rooms, 

when you started the work. 

A lodging, just a little food, 

the coarse clothes of a poor asylum, 

it was all that you could offer then.... 
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All? Oh no, anyone who, just once, experienced 
the light that shone from your eyes, 
felt warmed.’® 


The ode describes how Mother Theresia counted the little money she 
possessed, during cold nights, kneeling besides Jesus, trusting in Him. 
She was driven by a motherly love for the children: 


You have willed, struggled, as women fought 

for the dearest that had been put into their hearts, 

and because a maternal bond tied you to the children. 

You kept saying with fierce strength of mind, ‘T shall stay’. 
Let us not fade away into romance, 

not explain mystically what was so human. 

I shall stay sometimes must have been a scream, a shout, a wailing, 
a quiet sobbing over a child in her bed. 

So truly was this woman consumed with motherly love 

that cold and hunger tied her still closer to these children, 
who—why? God alone knows—already had been hurt by life. 
God can only work through true Mothers 

and here she was: a woman of flesh and blood.” 


Sister Reinilda summarised Mother Theresia’s reliable presence in the 
famous slogan: ʻI shall stay.’ These words were thought to contain the 
essence of her vocation.’® She was guided by the dream of a haven for 
the children, safe in God’s hand.” In 1977, we see a modest picture 
that is completely different from the massive institutional magnificence 
in the memorial book of 1927. Sister Reinilda echoed the ideals of the 
1970s—and like other writers of history in the congregation, projected 
her ideals onto Mother Theresia. 

What, Sister Reinilda asked herself critically, would Mother Theresia 
feel if she saw how the sisters lived nowadays? 


If you had looked at the world today, 
what would you have done? 

You would dare to break with comfort, 
you might go to Calcutta.” 
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To go to Calcutta—in India—referred to Mother Teresa, who had 
helped the dying in the gutter of the slums. Maybe the sisters were 
doing too well? Anyway, poverty was a thing of the past. Religious 
were now concerned with other things, for instance the transition from 
the religious habit to a lay outfit”! Sister Reinilda felt that the clothing 
received too much attention. The ‘quality of the hearts’ of the sisters, 
their inner life, should be far more important.” In the last lines of the 
poem, the author addressed herself to Mother Theresia: “Save us from 
the cancer of ambiguity.”® According to Sister Reinilda, the sisters 
had to remember Mother Theresia’s determined answer and say along 
with her: ‘I shall stay.”** Despite all the diversity in the congregation, 
the sisters were the daughters of the founder, and connected to the 
divine Bridegroom: “each of us, no matter how different the morals, 
is Mother’s child. This truth makes us silent, makes us realise that we 
do not serve as a model, but share a task: to be yourself, to love each 
other, in deep humility and sculpted as God’s Bride.” 

Notice how the metaphor of ‘infancy’ receives a new dimension 
here. Now it is connected to the founder. All the sisters are Mother 
Theresia’s daughters, and they should be reunited under one mother. 
A deeply seated metaphor serves now to restore the cohesion within 
the congregation. The metaphor was meant to strengthen the mutual 
sisterhood, in a phase when tensions threatened the community. 

New in We said ‘Yes’ were the sisters’ memories of their work, albeit 
that they were mostly told anonymously. Apparently, that convention still 
existed. ‘The reader gets a lively image of charitable care. For instance 
this hilarious story of ‘an unforgettable Easter morning around 1928’, 
told by an elderly sister: 


In the room of the very small children Morning Prayer had almost 
finished. At this holy feast, the children are dressed to the nines: royal 
blue dresses, white batiste aprons, festive ribbons in their hair. Under the 
watchful eye of the Sister who is waiting to go to High Mass, carrying her 
blue surplice over her arm, there is devout praying, with tightly closed eyes 
and folded hands. The door opens: the younger sister, who will take over, 
enters. The eyes are half-opened now. “I am going now,” Sister Casparine 
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de Vrind whispers, one of our legendary famous children’s sisters. On 
her toes, she leaves the devout group. Even though the door closes very 
softly, the religious atmosphere is disturbed immediately. The children 
squat on their haunches, tear the ribbons out of each other’s hair, and 
the sweet sound of prayer is changed into a joyous pandemonium. The 
sister decides to take her wild bunch downstairs in the direction of the 
little playroom. Educational dilemma: should you lead the way to prevent 
them from tumbling down the stairs in their Easter joy, or should you be 
the last to go, and prevent any children from staying behind? In any case, 
the little darlings arrive battered, but safely downstairs. Next, a dangerous 
obstacle has to be taken: in the Big Refectory (...) the Easter breakfast 
for all the children is ready and waiting. Exclaiming with wild cries, the 
little angels throw themselves upon the Easter bread that tempts them 
on their plates to be devoured. The currants and the raisins are partly 
wolfed down. Fortunately sister possesses long arms and gets the children 
away from the bread drives them towards the playroom in desperation 
and with the force of anger.®® 


These memories express pleasure, but we also learn that the sister felt 
overwhelmed in dealing with the children. In the annals and the memo- 
rial book of 1927, the sisters were stoic examples of stability, exalted 
beyond human tendencies. This older sister remembered with humour 
and self-mockery; the other memories in the book of 1977 reflected a 
similar atmosphere. A sister who was a primary school teacher, again 
not mentioned by name, could remember how life was planned by the 
minute around 1915: 


Five minutes past five... A little sleepy you get out of bed, kiss the ground 
and 20 minutes later you are in the chapel. Morning Prayer, meditation, 
the minor hours, H. Mass. At 7.15 you have breakfast in silence and if 
you are lucky you can still pay a visit to the H. Sacrament. But it is not 
just the school that is waiting. It is your turn to wipe the study today. So: 
postpone your visit and wipe—sweep—celebration of dust cloths. At 8.15 
the Children’s Mass takes place, you have to be there. Meanwhile, you 
are fortunate enough to be able to pray your Rosary; while pretending to 
mind the children. At 8.45 you are in your classroom. This rule is strictly 
applied by the sisters in charge. You have prepared everything the day 
before, that is, before 5 or 6 o’clock, for after that time you are supposed 
to be inside, in order to save on light and coals.*’ 


The sister added that fewer people suffered from burn out in those days, 
“even though I must say in all honesty that during meditation and the 
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time in the chapel and during the rosary quite a few hours were spent 
sleeping.”** Most sisters in We said ‘Yes’ remained anonymous, with a few 
exceptions. For instance, two deceased sisters, who worked in wooden 
barracks for years with the most severely handicapped, the mentally ill, 
were mentioned by name. Sister Reinilda praised them for their utmost 
kindness and patience.” 

In the history of 1977, we find a long list of charitable activities: the 
children’s homes and orphanages, the boarding schools, a shelter for 
unmarried mothers, homes where sick and elderly people were nursed 
and district nursing. The congregation also carried out missionary 
activities in Indonesia, Brazil and Tanzania, and was involved in social 
work (the day care centre, work in the Jordaan district in Amsterdam, 
and other social activities). Some sisters assisted priests and brothers 
with housekeeping; others took care of the household in convents and 
asylums. They made everything possible, Sister Reinilda stated. Again, 
we see a new element: praise for little respected work. 

The historical narrative of 1977 presented the activities of the sis- 
ters as the manifestation of one and the same charitable commitment. 
However, the history of the beginning is retold in terms of fulfilling 
social needs where they were greatest, in the social target group of 
children.” In the first 75 years of their existence, the sisters had labelled 
their charity as a religious response to a situation of distress; then they 
began to underline their professtonal skills as well; in 1977 they were 
calling their charitable care work socially relevant. The last change 
was a rhetorical strategy of reclaiming by renaming. The sisters tried 
to safeguard the good name that they had had in the past. By not 
referring to the Church, faith, spirituality or the soul, Sister Reinilda 
reflected the dominant climate of her days. We can easily recognise 
why she choose this rhetorical strategy. It was an attempt to save the 
dented image of charitable care. Even among Catholics, charity was 
rapidly losing its fine reputation. During the 1970s Dutch Catholics had 
begun to question the social and public relevance of their faith and in 
a secularizing society the Church was losing influence. 

How did the sisters value their work in retrospect? In 1977, the 
success was no longer as self-evident as it had been in 1927 or 1952. 
The sisters were no longer so much in demand, and the Catholic 
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establishment, with which they had been closely allied, was fading away. 
Did the sisters do a good job? This critical question was now asked for 
the first time. Difficulties were admitted at last. While Sister Gerardina 
had told a story only of success and progress, troubles of the past 
were now mentioned as well. In 1885, ‘a wave of obstinacy’ had gone 
through the Providence.” The older girls had started to do their hair, 
put on their caps in a coquettish way; they wore handmade ties, had 
boots according to the latest fashion and began to wear long dresses 
with low-cut neck-lines. Sister Reinilda commented that nowadays the 
sisters would see this as ‘the awakening of a truly normal femininity’. 
In those days, however, the sisters were shocked. The sisters tried to 
discipline the children. The children had to pray several novenas, cut 
off their hair, take off their corsets, and adapt their dresses. A strict 
sanction was put on ‘ugly conversations’, we may assume these were 
conversations with a sexual tendency. The punishment for this was to 
exclude a girl from the Sacraments for three months. According to 
Sister Reinilda, this must have been quite effective, “because of the fear 
of being doomed’” Again, we see that religious issues have been used 
to punish the children, although this was against the Special Instructions 
Jor the Upbringing. 

How did Sister Reinilda construct her judgement of the former 
charitable care practice? On the one hand, she identified ‘contextual 
imperfections’; on the other hand, she gave an excuse: “If we use reli- 
gious and educational and social standards of the period 1852-1900, we 
must be careful and be aware of the fact that in the Catholic upbringing 
of these days rules were applied, that may surprise and displease us 
now.” This statement is clarified as follows: “It would be unjust and 
incorrect, to blame the imperfections that are mentioned nowadays, on 
the congregation as such.”™ Apparently, former fellow sisters had done 
imperfect things, but these deficiencies took place in the past, far away 
in time. Another possible explanation of ‘contextual imperfections’ is 
that fellow sisters in the past were not to blame at all, sine they had 
done their best in the context of their time, although we have different 
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standards now. The last line of reasoning sounds like a justification. 
Wrong actions were excused by explaining them as a time-related mat- 
ter. In retrospect, the approach may be questionable, but there were 
mitigating circumstances. Sister Reinilda mentioned, for instance, that 
all children were raised in an authoritarian way, that the sisters were 
unprepared for their tasks, that they had to replace parents who could 
not raise their own children, and that all people of lower classes had 
to work hard at an early age. Sister Reinilda admitted that wrongs had 
been committed in the charitable care practice, but she avoided look- 
ing into these matters and raising fundamental ethical questions. ‘The 
open climate permitted criticism, but only to a certain degree. Sister 
Reinilda must have been afraid that serious criticism would damage 
the public image of her congregation. 

In 1977 it was stated that, despite all the changes, the goal of religious 
life had remained the same: ‘to serve others and be happy because of 
it.’ This formulation was used to create a much-needed continuity 
between past and present. Would Mietje Stroot and her fellow sisters 
have affirmed that being happy was their main purpose? ‘The key words 
in their religious discourse were serving God and people in need and 
eternal salvation of the soul. Again, the attempt to construct coher- 
ence between past and present is understandable. In the chaotic time 
of renewal and transitions, the congregation needed a narrative that 
could reunite it. Sister Reinilda listed several invariable characteristics 
throughout the history of the congregation: the virtues of simplicity 
and servitude; the fact that there was no differentiation between higher 
and lower qualified sisters in the congregation;” and the fruits of the 
renewal, namely freedom and mutual trust. In her reflection about ‘the 
core of true religiosity’, she gave a positive evaluation of the newly 
established pluralism and diversity, which had developed since the 1960s. 
Sister Reinilda stressed that God’s smile of approval rested on all of 
this: “He knows us and understands us. Let us keep our trust in Him, 
even though we have a negative balance.”! These words, almost at 
the end of the book, are surprising. All of sudden, there seems to be 
a negative balance. Sister Reinilda must have referred to the fact that 
young women no longer entered the congregation. If the situation 
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remained unchanged, the end of the congregation was near.'®! It had 
had its merits in the past, but there was no future for it. 


Jubilee Book of 2002 


On the 150th anniversary, yet another book was published, once more 
at the initiative of the council Sheltered in her Name. '®* This time it was 
written by outsiders. The Echo Foundation for Historical Research 
of Religious Life’ had found three authors to write the book—I 
was one of them, since my research on the congregation was almost 
finished at that time. There are parallels between the jubilee book of 
2002 and that of 1977. The sisters were even more central judging 
by the subtitle Portraits of Sisters of “The Providence’. The book consisted 
mainly of interviews with and photographs of the sisters. I wrote the 
introductory historical essay to the photographs and this was followed 
by a theological reflection by Judith de Raat. 

The portraits of sisters constituted the heart of this memorial book.'”* 
This use of oral history rather than written documents signalled a 
drastic change. The sisters themselves had become a source of histori- 
cal knowledge. All the 150 members of the congregation had received 
a questionnaire, and this material served as background information 
for the interviews. ‘Ten group interviews and ten individual conversa- 
tions were held. Every written ‘portrait’ focussed on a specific theme, 
so that there would not be too many overlaps. There were also fifteen 
recent photographs and some old photographs to enliven the historical 
image. For the first time, almost all sisters were mentioned by name. 
Still, the cult of anonymity had not completely ended. A few sisters 
did not want their names in the text. The sisters were honest about 
their lives. That gave the portraits a personal touch and illustrated the 
plurality in the community. 
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The themes corresponded with the classical issues of religious life, 
like entering the congregation and living in a community. For the first 
time the reader learnt that in many cases the family had not been too 
enthusiastic, when a young girl entered the congregation. The portraits 
made clear that the renewal had not only caused more freedom, but 
also a feeling of emptiness. Now, the sisters spoke candidly about the 
taboo on living alone instead of in a community of sisters, about special 
friendships, and about having doubts about their vocation. All together, 
the portraits give the impression of an intense human community, with 
all the ups and downs that are part of life. While Sister Reinilda van 
Raaphorst still had to proclaim the ordinary humanness of sisters, in 
2002 this had become self-evident. In that respect, the renewal proved 
to be a success. 

Still, the themes in the book of 2002 mirrored the works of char- 
ity: education and child care, the sisterly household, care for the sick 
and old people, district care and mission. A crucial difference, how- 
ever, was the focus. This time, the themes were presented from a very 
personal viewpoint. The theme of religious inspiration, for instance, 
was expressed in a portrait of a sister who recounted how she spoke 
directly with God. A new theme was ‘blood ties’, about relatives who 
had entered the congregation as well. Another new feature, was the 
interviews with ex-sisters. They were the only outsiders in the book. 
Neither former colleagues of the sisters, nor people who had been in 
their care, had been invited to tell their stories. The stories of the ex- 
sisters were titled “Looking back without regrets”.'°’ The tendency is so 
positive that one wonders why the sisters had ever left the congregation; 
maybe time had softened their recollections. They showed no sign of 
critique, of blame or hurt feelings. 


Invented Traditions and Humanizing Effects 


In the course of time, a Sister of “he Providence’ was consecutively 
seen as a religious benefactor (1852-1900), a professional charity worker 
(1900-1960), a religiously motivated humanitarian and social worker 
(1960-1990), and finally a retired woman with a task in her religious 
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community but still committed to the cause of justice and of people 
in need (1990-present). 

The writing of historical narratives in the congregation of the Poor 
Sisters reflects this continuous process of change in the interpretation 
of what charitable care is and what its importance was. The sisters 
kept on renaming their works of charity in reaction to the changing 
conditions in church and society, and the altering evaluations of charity 
by the outside world. They felt the need to legitimise their charitable 
labour and to defend their reputation. 

Four interpretations of charitable care emerged in the course of time. 
From 1852 until the inter-bellum period, the Poor Sisters portrayed 
their charitable care as ecclesiastically significant and as a religious 
enterprise. From the inter-bellum period until the 1960s, charitable 
care was claimed as a professional job done by professed women. Since 
the 1970s, it was reclaimed as socially significant in terms of justice. 
Nowadays, the sisters look back at their work as a social-spiritual com- 
mitment to the small and the weak. My own contemporary focus on 
charitable care as something that can be claimed as ‘ good’ in terms 
of humanising effects, is a sign of our times. In line with the historical 
narratives of the sisters of 1952, 1977 and 2002, the focus on humanis- 
ing effects suits the understanding of readers of our days. 

If we compare Evelina’s Diary, the annals, the memorial book of 
1927, the booklet of 1952, and the jubilee books of 1977 and 2002, we 
can see that ‘the way the sisters were’ is not an objective fact. History 
implies the invention of traditions that legitimise the status quo of a 
certain period and postulate a continuity and unity between past and 
present.'°° Given the continuous changes in the congregation, this helps 
to overcome the institutional imbalance. For instance, in 1977, ‘being 
ordinary’ had become an important virtue for a sister and therefore 
the foundress was pictured as a simple human being. In 1927, however, 
she had been a half-saint! Another example of an invented tradition 
is the agreement of the sisters in 1927 about Mgr. Van Vree’s role as 
co-founder. This view suited the Church-minded profile of the con- 
gregation at that time. In 1977, the time of women’s liberation, the 
bishop was meted out a minor role and Mietje Strootje was honoured 
as a strong woman. Invented traditions have a function. They project 
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something that is desired back in time. The result is a new identity, 
firmly rooted in the past. 

In 1927, Sister Gerardina looked back at 75 years of congregational 
life. At that moment, the congregation was at the highest point of 
its development. She saw an upward trend. Just as in the annals, the 
history writer of 1927 contrasted the greatness of the providing God 
with the nullity of humans. The sisters were pictured as a group of 
humble people who acted at the instigation of God and the clergy. 
Until the jubilee book of 1952, the agency of the ordinary sisters and 
of individual sisters was hardly mentioned, although the sisters shared 
a collective pride as a congregation.'°’ The abundantly documented 
memorial book at the 75th anniversary in 1927, showed the large 
number of their institutes. In that respect, the illustrated booklet of 
1952 was modest. It concentrated on the interaction between sisters 
and people in their care. 

The predominant neo-scholastic theology until the middle of the 
twentieth century was providential, dualistic, ascetic, and sacrificial. 
Parallel to that theological outlook, the sisters saw themselves as obedient 
and self-effacing daughters of the Church. In 1977, Sister Reinilda faced 
a radically different situation. The works of charity were diminishing, 
there were no young candidates, the Church had lost a great deal of 
its influence on society, and religious life was in a process of alteration. 
Sister Reinilda tried to construct the much-desired unity between past 
and present. Some changes which sisters found difficult to cope with 
were described as how it had always been. Unbecoming facts, such 
as blind obedience to the clergy and physical self-punishment, were 
described with a detached alienation and presented as minor details. 
Sometimes this was evidently incorrect; blind obedience and physical 
self-torture simply belonged to the religious past. The message of the 
book of 1977 was that since our foundress did things in this way, we 
have always followed her example. During the 1970s, another interpre- 
tation of the works of charity appeared, which was as understandable 
as it was problematic. The sisters, who had devoted their life to others, 
did not want to be labelled as ‘outdated’. Re-claiming charity in terms 
of professional capabilities and social work, however, minimised the 
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religious and ecclesiastical aspects of charitable care that used to be 
so essential in the past. 


A Blind Spot in Evaluations of Charitable Care 


Let us now return to the question about the self-understanding and self- 
evaluation with regard to charitable care expressed in these historical nar- 
ratives. The self-understanding and self-evaluation of the sisters can 
be explained as follows. The annals and the memorial book of 1927 
reflected the ascetic dualistic atmosphere and the asymmetric gender 
relations of the former hierarchical Catholic Church. The ultimate 
concern of the Poor Sisters was to serve God and their neighbour, 
contribute to the growth of the Church, sanctify themselves and bring 
pupils and benefactors close to God. ‘The dominant theological ideal of 
this type of charity was to be as good as God; this represents Model 1 
in which only the one who gwes charity has agency. 

The jubilee book of 1977 marked a reversal, in reference to the 
religious climate and in theological respect. The importance of the 
sisters’ achievements seemed to have evaporated. Charity could hardly 
be claimed as relevant anymore in a democratic and secularising West- 
ern Europe, now that all kinds of liberation groups stood up for their 
rights and demanded equality and liberation. Charity had become an 
artefact of the past, a token of unequal social relations. In 1977, the 
sisters’ individually humble, but collectively proud, self-understanding 
was replaced by an identity issue. Sisters were in doubt about the core 
of their religious identity and their place in Church and society. Related 
to this was the issue of legitimacy. Had the religious done well, all these 
years? In 1977, the sisters solved the identity issue by emphasising 
religious community life and relations of respect, equality and love for 
each other, with attention to personal and emotional development. Apart 
from that, they concentrated on contemporary needs, but new com- 
munal works of charity were no longer started in the congregation. 

In the field of religion, religious were inspired by political theology 
and liberation theology. They turned away from an ascetic, dualistic, 
world-fleeing and sacrificial thinking to a world-affrming belief, wherein 
God was seen as a human-oriented God. It is remarkable that the sis- 
ters copied dominant secular terms in order to express what they had 
meant to society. We said ‘Yes’ highlighted the social aspects of their work 
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and the professional capabilities of the sisters. They portrayed themselves 
as competent professionals with a social significance. In the memorial 
book of 2002 that tendency is even more prominent. Remarkably, some 
sisters spoke of the joy and fulfilment of their work with the children. 
For the first time, the interaction and relation with the children was 
labelled as a valuable aspect of the charitable past. This might be 
interpreted as an emerging paradigm shift towards Model 2. Between 
1927 and 1952 sisters began to re-interpret charity as a two-way human 
interaction, as they began to value the contact with the care receivers 
and their reactions and responses. They were no longer depicted as 
passive object, but as people with an agency of their own. The children 
were no longer portrayed as passive receivers but as human actors who 
were able to give something in return to those who cared for them. In 
1952, these ideas were not yet fully developed, but a changed way of 
thinking was certainly there. 

The difficulties of the Sisters of “The Providence’ to find new schemes 
of reference for their charitable activities must be understood in a 
broader context. These sisters were not the only religious who faced this 
problem. The renewal of Vatican II introduced some profound theo- 
logical tensions that haunt the contemporary theology of religious life 
and thus resurface in the historiography of nuns and brothers. During 
the renewal political theology, liberation theology, black theology and 
feminist theology were introduced. These types of anti-dualistic and 
life-affirming theology did not match with the patriarchal, dualistic 
and neo-scholastic monastic heritage in which God and human beings, 
body and soul, reason and emotion, heaven and earth, were viewed as 
opposite polarities. These unresolved tensions affected also the theo- 
logical discourse on Christ. Since the renewal, the religious try to free 
Christology from cruel connotations and re-model Christ’s radical offer 
as an expression of love. However, today’s Christology echoes sacrificial 
and even masochistic connotations. Such unsettled theological tensions 
influence how contemporary sisters look at their past. In a way, dualism 
is history; in another way it is still present in religious communities. 

In my reading of the historical narratives of the Sisters of “The 
Providence’ I traced fundamentally changed stories about the past. In 
the beginning, a Poor Sister was seen as a benefactor, consequently as 
a professional, then as a religiously motivated social worker and finally 
as a retired but still spiritual woman. The only constant factor was the 
focus on the internal affairs of the congregation. In 2002, the scope 
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was broadened when ex-members of the community were interviewed 
as well. Paradoxically, the congregation’s historiography can be typified 
as self-centred, although the sisters’ activities were aimed at others. 
The Sisters of “The Providence’ cannot be blamed for this; other 
people also look at the past from their own point of view. However, 
for a balanced judgement about the value of charitable care, we must 
notice this continuous one-sidedness and investigate the blind spot in 
the sisters’ self-understanding. 

Sister Reinilda had a negative judgement about the care of her former 
fellow-sisters by speaking of contextual imperfections, but then suddenly 
dropped the subject and came up with apologies. The sisters must have 
known that less positive stories were going around about their charitable 
care practice, but this criticism was refuted with an appeal to ‘different 
times’ and the excuse that similar situations were seen in the families of 
those days. Sister Reinilda was the spokeswoman for the congregation in 
1977 and represented the contemporary view of her time. Her apology 
is, however, not very convincing, Family circumstances might not have 
been ideal and life in an asylum was not necessarily gloomy, but these 
entities cannot be equated in this manner. Presumably she wanted to 
evade a painful subject and used a strategy of denial: during my work 
for religious from 1982 to 1992, I have seen other Dutch sisters and 
brothers dealing with the issue in the same way. They also avoided the 
theme and refuted criticism by referring to “different times’. In the board 
meetings, working groups and conversations that I had with sisters and 
brothers between 1982 and 1992 three further strategies of denial were 
apparent.'” First, there was the strategy of individualisation on the level 
of care receivers. It was argued that it was typical for child A. or B. to 
say something negative like that, as she always was a nuisance. Next, 
there was the strategy of individualisation on the level of the care giver. 
Evident faults were attributed to an individual religious, meanwhile 
deceased or otherwise absent: Sister X., may have done that, but the 
other sisters acted otherwise. The third strategy is generalisation. It was 
suggested that all the other care receivers reacted more positively, so 
what child A. or B. said cannot be true, or very important. 


108 This will be pointed out in the forthcoming study on Dutch sister congregations 
in the nineteenth- and twentieth century: Marjet Derks, Annelies van Heijst, Marit 
Monteiro, Voor mensen, om God: De geschiedenis van Nederlandse zustercongregaties in de 19e en 
20e eeuw (Hilversum, 2009). 
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The next chapter will deal with an intriguing paradox of the renewal. 
Since the Second Vatican Council, the religious purified their tradition 
of charity by abolishing ascetic dualistic traditions and customs. At the 
same time they alienated themselves from that tradition, by downplaying 
the importance of ‘charitable work’ for their religious identity. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE ETHICS OF CHARITABLE CARE 


Introduction 


In this chapter, we return to the opening questions of the book. How 
to value charitable care practice in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies when it has become the subject of a conflict of interpretations? 
Which arguments were brought forward for and against charity? Who 
is a legitimate judge on this matter? First I shall provide an overview 
of the fairly negative interpretations of charity (‘the embarrassment 
of charity’) among the sisters since the 1960s. The evaluations of care 
receivers will then be summarised. Consequently, two re-interpretations 
of charity are presented, the one in terms of social and human rights, 
and the other in terms of care. Finally, the three theoretical models of 
charity are reconsidered. The models, describing charity as one-way 
action, two-way interaction, and as a tri-polar dynamics, illuminate 
certain unnoticed and hidden aspects of charitable care, both in a 
positive and negative sense. 


Devaluation of Charity by the Church, Society, and Historians 


Today’s estimation of charity is influenced by traditions and develop- 
ments, in respectively the Catholic Church, society, and scholarly publi- 
cations. The dominant theological concepts of charity have always been 
rather intellectualistic and were in any case not informed by charitable 
practices. Sisters and brothers who carried out the actual work had no 
fitting concepts to rely on and were not educated well enough to develop 
them. Besides, they were too occupied with their tasks. Moreover, the 
Church manifested an ambivalent attitude towards charity. On the one 
hand, it recognises such celebrities as Mother Teresa of Calcutta as 
an icon of selfless neighbourly love and caring devotion. On the other 
hand, the Church has contributed to the devaluation of charitable care. 
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Fig. 25. The congregation in the chapel of Huize Bosbeek in Heemstede (where 
the motherhouse is located since 1991), at the 150th anniversary in 2002. 


Religious in general used to occupy a high position in canon law, but 
contemplative nuns were valued most of all.’ 

The main reason for this seems to be the Church’s ambivalence 
regarding religious women in the world. Here, several factors have 
reinforced each other: the ecclesiastical idealisation of the monastic 
contemplative ideal, the appreciation of the priestly liturgical and 
pastoral services and the minimal admiration for good works, as well 
as the reluctance to have a female clergy. For almost two millennia, the 
Church withheld the title of ‘religious’ from women i the world. The 
charitable religious were not recognised until the codex of 1917. While 
male religious were allowed a vita mixta (a life combining contemplation 
and activity in the world) women were restrained to contemplation in a 
cloister. ‘The few women who inaugurated a life of prayer and activity 
had no canonical status.” The idealisation of contemplation originates 


1 Codex Turis Canonici 1917, Liber Secundus, ‘De Personis’, Pars Secunda ‘De 
Religiosis’. 

? See for an extensive summary of this development Anthony Fahey, Female Asceticism 
in the Catholic Church: A Case-Study of Nuns in Ireland in the Nineteenth Century (University of 
Illinois, PH.D. 1982, UMI Dissertation Information Service, 1991), pp. 13-46. In the 
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in a Greek-Roman worldview in which pure reflection is higher than 
every day practical life. This ranking goes back to Platonic, Gnostic 
and Manichean influences on Christianity and has marked two mil- 
lennia of religious life.’ 

A biblical influence that supported this hierarchy was the story about 
the sisters Martha and Mary. Mary sat down at Jesus’ feet listening, 
while Martha took care of the guests. When she urged her sister to 
help her, Jesus said that Mary had chosen the better part. Preachers 
have mostly portrayed Martha as the one who made the wrong choice.* 
In the monastic tradition, Martha and Maria symbolised the ranking 
order of a contemplative and an active religious life style. Even in active 
congregations, the sisters who did the housekeeping were sometimes 
denounced as ‘Marthas’ 

Ecclesiastical leaders have prohibited the rise of a female clergy, for 
which they believed women religious to be the most likely candidates. 
Sisters were encouraged to support and assist the clergy, but kept far 
from priestly activities. However, during the 1960s, ecclesiastical leaders 
suddenly began to assign tasks in pastoral support to sisters worldwide. 
The congregations of sisters received little public recognition in the 
Catholic community for their charitable work in the past. The Church 
addressed them as meek servants. ‘The sisters were told they were losing 
their significance and should be ready to adapt themselves soon. Car- 
dinal Montini, the later pope Paul VI, expressed this new orientation 
already in a speech that he gave in Milan in 1961, for an audience of 
women religious. He argued that the Church urgently needed sisters 
in the apostolic field of pastoral care: 


You are already involved in upbringing, serving the people in need, in 
schools and at sickbeds. Now the Church says: Even more, my daughters! 
You are capable of doing even more and giving even more (...) I will 
summon you near the altar and use you to redeem and sanctify the world. 
The contemporary vocation of sisters is to become employees in pastoral 


seventeenth century the British Mary Ward (1585-1645) inaugurated a successful form 
of apostolic life for women in Western Europe, but ultimately the Church forbade her 
convents, see Jeanne Cover, Love, the Driving Force: Mary Ward’s Spirituality, Its Significance 
Jor Moral Theology (Milwaukee, 1997). 

3 See the Dictionaire de spiritualité, ascêtigue et mystique, XVI (Paris, 1994), pp. 592-624. 

* See Susan Rakoczy, Great Mystics and Social Justice: Walking on the Two Feet of Love 
(Mahwah, 2005). 

> Annelies van Heijst, ‘Cultuurhistorische visie op zorg,’ in Marian Verkerk (ed.), 
Denken over zorg: Concepten en praktijken (Utrecht, 1997), pp. 31-48, there pp. 37-38. 
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care. You, too, are called upon to be saviours of souls, not to only give 
bodily care or raise children. You can now take part in the greatest of 
all works of charity. For the Lord has said: There is no greater love than 
to give away your own life for your own brothers. That is what the work 
of charity of the priest implies and the work of charity of anyone who 
takes it upon himself to become a shepherd of souls.° 


From these words, it is obvious that apostolate, or pastoral care, was 
now considered to be the heart of charity, more eminent than plain 
charitable works, although the latter could be a prelude to the first. 
Compared to the pastoral and apostolic work of the priests (and the 
prayers of the contemplative nuns) charity was deemed inferior. The 
Second Vatican Council, however, would formally abolish the hierarchy 
between contemplative and active religious.’ 

Society also contributed to the diminishing appreciation of charitable 
care. Too little distinction has been made between the ‘petty charity’ of 
the privileged and the charitable care of religious. The sisters did not 
remain in their rich bastions, in as far as they had settled there in the 
first place, but developed a lifestyle of servitude. They put themselves 
under the vows of obedience, celibacy and poverty. The consequences 
were severe. Even in the 1920s, seventy years after their foundation, the 
Poor Sisters still could not afford butter on their sandwiches for several 
days in a week. The sisters ate a minimal amount of food, while in the 
Burgerweeshuis (the Amsterdam municipal orphanage for middle class 
orphans) quite a different tradition of food distribution existed: there, 
the staff used to have richer meals than the orphans.® For contempo- 
rary western people such a scarcity is almost unimaginable, as Martha 
Nussbaum stated in her research on poor people in India: “The biggest 
obstacle for a Western feminist philosopher in thinking about these 
lives may be the specific details and dynamics of their poverty more 


è G. Cardinal Montini, ‘An die Ordensfrauen: Aus der Ansprache von Kardinal G.B. 
Montini, vom 11. Februar 1961, in Mailand, in Gertrud Heinzelmann, Die getrennten 
Schwestern: Frauen nach dem Konzil (Zurich, 1967), pp. 84-85, there p. 84. 

7 The Second Vatican Council abolished this hierarchy; see Lumen Gentium: Dogmatische 
Constitutie over de Kerk transl. M.H. Mulders, J. Kahmann, published in the series Ecclesia 
Docens (Hilversum, 1965), Chapter VI, “The Religious’, there pp. 111-120. 

8 The lists of the two respective menus in het Burgerweeshuis (the Amsterdam munici- 
pal orphanage) show that (at the end of the eighteenth century) the staff’s menu was 
richer and contained more meat than that of the orphans, see Anne E.C. McCants, 
Civic Charity in a Golden Age: Orphan Care in early Modern Amsterdam (Urbana, 1997), pp. 
221-224. See Ibid., pp. 22-23: the ‘lowest strata of Amsterdam Residents’ as well as 
‘the urban underclass’ were to remain outside the purview of the Burgerweeshuis. 
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than their foreignness (...) the very idea that crucial choice would be 
made (...) about who gets to have milk in tea and who only sugar, is a 
fact that feminist philosophers may find more difficult to comprehend 
than the big facts of location and political organisation and religion.” 
The Sisters of “The Providence’ did not want to establish institutes 
for rich children because they tried to be faithful to the intentions of 
their founders. Any earnings were used to maintain the institutes and, 
if possible, to open new ones, so that the sisters would be able to help 
even more people in need.'° 

For several decades, this deliberate solidarity of the sisters with the 
poor has been forgotten. During the 1960s, when the Church lost a 
great deal of its authority, the image of the sisters was damaged. Mod- 
ernisation and the secularisation process progressed at high speed. The 
ecclesiastical entourage evaporated, which had been part of the sisters’ 
good image. The number of Western European Catholics decreased 
and Dutch Catholics went through a period of conflicts, with ‘progres- 
sives’ and ‘conservatives’ opposing each other.'! In the 1970s, the Dutch 
Church became a beleaguered institution and religion more and more a 
private affair. These transformations damaged the image of the sisters, 
who then were viewed as the representatives of an outdated Church. 

Charity was considered a religious attitude of a distant past, and 
thought to be politically wrong as well. All kind of social groups began 
to struggle for liberation and equal rights. Charitable care had been 
embedded in relations of dependency, but the new ideal was that of 
the autonomous free man entitled to his rights.'* Sisters were suspected 
of having denied social rights to the poor and having perpetuated 
unjust relationships. On the level of social redistribution, Dutch citizens 
were convinced that the state had to provide a guarantee for social 
rights to the weak. Charitable care suddenly seemed a relic from the 
past. From the 1960s onwards, the new slogan claimed: “No charity, 


°’ Martha Nussbaum, Women and Human Development: The Capabilities Approach 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge Eng., 2001), pp. 23-24. 

10 José Höhne Sparborth, ‘Kloosterlingen en armoede,’ in De Bazuin 23 (December, 
1988), pp. 20-21. 

1! See Hugh McLeod, “The Sixties: Writing Religious History of a Crucial Decade,’ 
in Kirchliche Keitgeschichte 14 (2001) 1, pp. 36-49, there p. 39. 

2 Douwe van Houten, Peter van Lieshout, ‘De institutionalisering van de zorg,’ 
in Henk Manschot, Marian Verkerk (eds.), Ethiek van de zorg: Een discussie (Amsterdam, 
1994), pp. 11-37, there pp. 14-17. 
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but social rights” Against this background, the charity of the sisters 
became problematic. 

Mary Oates praised the importance of charity in the United States, 
but Dutch historians have not been so fond of it.* They thought it 
was a rather conservative phenomenon. In the middle of the twentieth 
century, the Catholic historian Louis Rogier explained the conservatism 
of Catholics in terms of a purely charity-minded mentality. Decades 
later, the historian Hans Righart rejected this reasoning as circular. He 
pointed out that Catholics showed modern ‘entrepreneurship’: they 
struggled for Catholic schools financed by the state, which was far 
from conservative. According to Righart, the stable role of charity in 
society was also a consequence of the relatively late industrialisation 
in the Netherlands.'* None of the Dutch historians acknowledged that 
the nineteenth-century sisters and brothers co-founded the welfare 
state, innovated care institutions, developed pre-professional practices 
and sometimes also professional approaches, and put Catholic social 
thinking into practice.” On the contrary, when, in the 1960s, (Sister) 
Alix Alkemade asked Professor Rogier whether she could write her dis- 
sertation on the early history of Dutch sister congregations, he rejected 
the subject as not fit for scientific research. She found another supervisor 
and carried out her research anyway.'° 

Most Dutch historians assumed that Catholic social thinking only 
began to develop under the authority of socially involved priests such 
as Father Poels and Father Ariéns, and the encyclical Rerum Novarum 
(1891).'’ The charitable care of the religious was not included in this 


B Mary Oates, The Catholic Philanthropic Tradition in America (Bloomington, 1995), 
p. xi. 

14 Hans Righart, De katholieke zuil in Europa: Het ontstaan van verzuiling onder katholieken 
in Oostenrijk, Zwitserland, België en Nederland (Amsterdam, 1986), pp. 219-220. 

B Jan Roes, ‘Pro Deo: Beschouwingen over de bijdrage van de Nederlandse reli- 
gieuzen aan de gezondheidszorg in de twintigste eeuw,’ in Martien Pijnenburg, Paul 
van Mansum (eds), Voor zorg gekozen: Een uitdagende erfenis (Nijmegen, 2000), pp. 16-30, 
there pp. 19-23; see also Irene van Staveren, Caring for Economics: An Aristotelian Perspec- 
twe (Delft, 1999), p. 29, for a general critique of care as the hidden presupposition of 
economic theory. 

16 José Eijt, Religieuze vrouwen: bruid, moeder, zuster: Geschiedenis van twee Nederlandse zus- 
tercongregaties 1820-1940 (Hilversum, 1995), pp. 19-24. My information concerning 
sister Alix Alkemade is based on an interview on 5 October 1981. 

17 See Oates, The Catholic Philanthropic Tradition (see above, n. 13), p. 55, for a simi- 
lar mentality in America benevolence. The bishops in that country were opposed to 
a strong emphasis on justice and social reform, because they feared that this would 
devaluate the spirit of charity. 
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historical picture.'® Oates, however, suggested that American Catholics 
carried on with charity because it was a success: “Changing social needs 
in the second half of the nineteenth century strengthened grassroots 
appreciation of philanthropy as the democratic heart of their hierar- 
chical church.”'? In a modified form, Oates’s reasoning might apply 
to Dutch Catholic charity. Charity enabled Catholics to handle social 
problems in their own circle. So why transfer that responsibility to a 
state that was supposed to be neutral, but in fact was Protestant? The 
historians’ qualification of ‘conservative’ implicitly suggests that a political 
attack on social inequality would have been more ‘progressive’. 

It is important to notice that this judgement reveals an implicit ori- 
entation towards an ethics of justice, as the extent of historical progress 
is measured by a standard of rights, justice and equality. Should these 
historians have judged charitable care from the perspective of an eth- 
ics of care, however, they would have found a lot of good in it, for 
instance that the religious reacted to a concrete situation of distress, 
were personally involved and gave support to people who could not 
care for themselves. Sister congregations did continue the traditional 
poor relief, but on the other hand they completely renewed charitable 
care. The explosive growth of charitable congregations shows that these 
institutions responded to the changing social circumstances of their 
times. The massive institutional character was new, which is another 
reason not to classify them as ‘socially conservative’. New, too, was the 
institutionally embedded solidarity with and concern for the lowest social 
strata. The Poor Sisters bound their fate to that of the most vulnerable 
groups in society. Innovative as well was the systematised labour in the 
fields of education, youth care, and social service.” 


The Embarrassment of Charity 


In the 1970s, religious sisters and brothers of active congregations 
faced an unprecedented crisis. I would characterise it as the ‘embar- 


'8 Dorothy Brown, Elizabeth McKeown, The Poor Belong to Us: Catholic Charities and 
American Welfare (Cambridge Mass., 1977), p. 193. 

19 See also Oates, The Catholic Philanthropic Tradition (see above, n. 13), p. 45. 

2 This contribution of sister congregations remains unnoticed in recent historical 
surveys, see for example Jan Willem Duyvendak, ‘Trudie Knijn, Monique Kremer (eds.), 
Policy, People, and the New Professional: De-professionalisation and Re-professtonalisation in Care 
and Welfare (Amsterdam, 2006). 
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rassment of charity’, since the most essential feature of their past had 
become a source of disgrace for them. The works of mercy, which 
used to be the cornerstone of these institutes, were no longer needed 
and appreciated. According to the theologian (and superior general 
of a congregation of brothers) Theo Sponselee, the identity of active 
religious was ‘undermined’ for a positive reason: this type of religious 
life had fulfilled its purpose.” This was, however, not the predominant 
interpretation. Sisters, who were an aging group, found it harder and 
harder to explain what their charitable life was all about. The religious 
renewal of the 1960s began as a promising challenge that soon turned 
into a profound crisis. On the one hand the renewal liberated the sisters 
from the traditional constraints of convent life. They no longer had to 
wear the habit, and they were granted personal liberties, encouraged 
to develop friendships and allowed to meet their relatives. 

Communication became a magic word: intensive interaction within 
the small religious group was seen as a good thing in itself, even as a 
true Christian principle.” On the other hand, these changes corroded 
their religious identity, while a new identity was not yet mapped out. 
The crisis took place on an institutional level and affected every single 
sister. The sisters found it very difficult to determine who they wanted 
to be in the future and what their work had meant in the past. From 
1967 onwards, when the renewal chapters started in each congregation, 
sisters had become involved in a time and energy-consuming process of 
renewal. One of the Sisters of “The Providence’ described the 1970s 
and 1980s as a troubled period.” 

Chapter 9 (‘Charitable history in the making’) showed the growing 
uncertainty and uneasiness within the congregation of the Sisters of 
“The Providence’. In the nineteenth century, the worth of the sisters’ 
activities had been beyond any doubt. After the First World War, how- 


2! Theo Sponselee, Sterven of werven? Identiteit en toekomst van broeder-congregaties in Neder- 
land (Aalsmeer, 1987), pp. 14-19. 

* Annelies van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld: Aktieve religieuzen en haar emancipatie 
(Amsterdam, 1985), pp 54-57; Ibid., “Vrouwelijke religieuzen sinds het tweede Vati- 
caans Concilie, in Erik Borgman, Bert van Dijk, Theo Salemink (eds.), De vernieuwingen 
in katholiek Nederland (Amersfoort, 1988), pp. 87-98, there pp. 93-96; L. Dirkx, Kleine 
kroniek van de SNVR: Dertig jaar samenwerking Nederlandse vrouwelijke religieuzen (n.p., 1987), 
pp. 39-61. 

® José Höhne-Sparborth, “Veel verzet, veel pijn, veel inzet: Kloostervrouwen op zoek 
naar zusterschap,’ in Ton Smits (ed.), Religieuzen in de rooms-katholieke kerk van Nederland: 
Visies en standpunten (Amstelveen, 1985), pp. 32-35, there p. 34. 
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ever, critical questions arose about the sisters’ anti-worldly mentality. 
After the Second World War the sisters began to re-label their work. 
They did so in the 1950s, in the 1970s, and again in the first decade 
of the twenty-first century. In the 1950s, the sisters underlined the pro- 
Jesstonal quality of their work, and in the 1970s they presented it as an 
early form of social work.”* These reinterpretations intended to save the 
professional and social image of charity. However, in the process the 
former Church-identified setting was denied, as were charity’s spiritual 
motivation and purpose, and last but not least its caring facets. 

Part of the embarrassment was of an intellectual nature, or rather 
the lack of it. Unlike women religious in the United States, who went 
to summer schools and had academic degrees, Dutch sisters rarely 
had an academic background. In the renewal, they were supposed 
to re-invent themselves, but what could they draw on? A redesigned 
spirituality should be based upon the gospel and the charisma of the 
founder.” This, however, required theological knowledge that the sis- 
ters lacked. What the American historian Margaret Susan ‘Thompson 
concluded for the renewal process in four hundred congregations in 
her country also applies to the Dutch situation: the renewal movement 
was a matter of inventing traditions. Most rules of congregations had 
not been founded on solid theological thought. Usually, the founders 
of congregations had been parochial clergymen or busy bishops. For 
practical reasons, they had often used monastic rules as a matrix.”® 
The findings in Chapter 7 confirm this. The Poor Sisters were given 
the initially contemplative Rule of Augustine. Thompson argued that 
sisters in the renewal, because they had no proper spiritual foundation, 
projected new customs and ideals back into the past, in order to justify 
the new orientation. 

Like other Dutch sister congregations, the Sisters of “Che Providence’ 
went through a theological revolution that turned their self-understand- 


** See Marsha Aileen Hewitt on the liberation theologian Juan Luis Segundo in her 
study: From Theology to Social Theory: Jean Luis Segundo and the Theology of Liberation (New 
York, 1990), pp. 156-168. The title reveals that theological development apparently 
was described as a transition from a religious to an inner-worldly or social view. 

*> Kees Waaijman, Spiritualiteit: Vormen, grondslagen, methoden 2nd ed. (Gent, 2000), 
pp. 191-195. 

°° Margaret Susan Thompson, ‘“Charism” or “Deep Story”: Toward a Clearer 
Understanding of the Growth of Women’s Religious Life in Nineteenth-century 
America,’ in Review for Religious (May/June 1999), pp. 230-250. 
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ing upside down, and for which they had no words of their own.” Those 
who initiated and directed the renewal in the 1960s and 1970s were 
rapidly modernising clergymen, mostly members of religious orders.” 
On a national level, seminars were organised for the superiors and 
for the mistresses of novices of various congregations by the national 
organisation of women religious.” Prominent theological views were 
those of Yves Congar, Karl Rahner, Harvey Cox and Edward Schille- 
beeckx. The God-is-dead-theology and the political theology of Jürgen 
Moltmann and Dorothee Sölle had great impact, as did liberation 
theology. Johann Baptist Metz’ book Zeit der Orden, in a Dutch transla- 
tion, was very influential in the 1980s. New core ideas were offered to 
unite the religious of various congregations. It was said that sisters and 
brothers were alienated from their own humanness and from each other, 
and that they had been orientated too little on justice and peace in the 
past. In order to follow Jesus Christ more radically, they were urged to 
position themselves in the front lines of structural socio-political change. 
The three vows were interpreted in the same light: as radical solidarity 
with the poor and solidarity with the people, who were deprived of 
their rights and suffered violence.” In brief, the new religious identity 
was built on the discovery of ordinary humanness (or self-realisation), 
in bonding with fellow sisters, and in a shared concern for justice and 
peace. This new orientation caused what I call ‘the embarrassment of 
charity’, since it distanced the sisters from their charitable ideal. The 
sisters began to reject the idea that the works of charity should be, and 
always had been, the cohesive principle of their life. They no longer 
shared a congregational work project. 

Another facet of the embarrassment of charity was the uneasiness 
of many sisters with the new radical militancy, a discomfort that they 
were not supposed to express. The sisters began to feel embarrassed 
about their political naivety in the past. In the early days and heyday of 
the congregation, neighbourly love and charitable care had been their 
‘core business’. Suddenly charitable caring was denied socio-political 
importance. The right thing for a sister to do was to campaign against 


27 This transformation is described in Van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld (see 
above, n. 22), pp. 49-123. 

*8 The name of the national organisation was Stichting Nederlandse Vrouwelijke 
Religieuzen. 

° Dirkx, Kleine kroniek van de SNVR (see above, n. 22), pp. 15-23. 

3° Van Heijst, Zusters, vrouwen van de wereld (see above, n. 22), pp. 69-71. 
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war and economic oppression, demonstrate against nuclear weapons or 
for refugees, and give shelter to prostitutes, refugees and drug addicts. 
Small groups of sisters, of all congregations, participated in these 
activities. The majority, however, middle-aged and older, found it hard 
to relate to these kinds of activities. Being a defender of justice was 
a fairly militant and political ideal, alien to many sisters who still felt 
more at ease with their old tasks of caring for the needy, teaching, and 
assisting in the parish and the clergy household. 

The religious renewal dragged the sisters into a paradigm change 
from ‘charitable care’ to ‘justice and peace’. The sisters were strongly 
recommended to exchange their traditional mindset of neighbourly love 
and charitable care for a paradigm of justice, peace and rights. They 
made this shift in an attempt to keep up with the changing times and 
as an embarrassed community trying to save its reputation. With this 
turn, however, they gave up the religious discourse of loving care that 
had been the essence of their charitable work and life. 


Care Recewers’ Evaluations 


In the previous chapters the importance of the care receivers’ stand- 
point was pointed out. Though it is far from easy to collect their 
stories, historians and theologians should integrate them in the history 
of charity. Care leavers, however, are just as varied in their opinions 
as other humans. They tend to disagree on how to judge the care that 
they have been given. Besides, they experience difficulties in getting 
in touch with their past. They have little or no old photographs and 
documents, and the buildings of their youth are gone or not acces- 
sible any more. Nevertheless, the care leavers’ stories in this book tell 
us something about the positive and negative effects of charitable care 
and about charity’s blind spots. 

Appreciation for charity came from the two girls who were old 
enough to have vivid recollections of the hardship and sadness in the 
episode before the sisters took care of them: Evelina van der Lugt and 
Reina van Bruggen. ‘These care leavers thought it was an improvement 
in their condition when the sisters took them in. They realised very 
well how miserable their life would have been without the fulfilment 
of elementary needs that the sisters provided. Not all the care leavers 
experienced such gratitude, but we should take this aspect into consid- 
eration when we evaluate charitable care. While the children’s next of 
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kin were dead, or incapable or unwilling to give care, the sisters took 
responsibility for the children. 

Care leavers’ negative evaluations concentrate on the following points. 
A frequent complaint regards the splitting up of children of one fam- 
ily into age groups and gender groups. ‘This was common practice in 
orphanages and homes until the middle of the twentieth century. The 
sisters took this measure because age groups were easier to deal with. 
Thus, children who grew up in a home of the Poor Sisters hardly new 
their next of kin of a different age or sex. When they finally left the 
asylum, they had become strangers to their family members. 

Most care receivers who grew up in a large institute complained about 
the lack of personal attention, though some of them did not blame the 
sisters for that. The heavy workload affected the quality of care, as did 
the inadequate professional training of sisters in the nineteenth century 
and first decades of the twentieth century. Untrained sisters were held 
responsible for very large groups of children, for whom they had to 
care for twenty-four hours a day, six or sometimes even seven days a 
week. This may have resulted now and then in severe punishments, 
although these were against the instructions. Some sisters were by nature 
talented in handling the children, others were simply too young or not 
suited for their work. Because of the structural lack of workers, the 
congregation sometimes burdened sisters with tasks they were unable 
to fulfil. Off the record, one anonymous care receiver reported abuse 
by the headmaster of the boy’s school. ‘The rest of the research in this 
book does not indicate that the Poor Sisters used cruel educational 
methods or inhumane disciplining customs. It was constantly instilled 
in the congregation to have patience with the children and to set a 
good example. Nevertheless, incidents may have happened.*! Off the 
record, one anonymous care receiver made allusions to sexual intimacy 
between her and one of the sisters, when she was an adolescent. This 
again underlines the asymmetry of the care situation. Children are 


3! See for example the memoirs of care receivers in the institute Saint Anna in 
Heel, an institute for mentally handicapped, established by the Little Sisters of the 
Holy Joseph, in José Fransen (ed.), Heb ik zoveel verteld? Zoveel blaadjes? (Heel, 2005), p. 88. 
Narda van Boeckel, who entered the institute at the age of 23 and lived there since 
1937, recollects that most of the sisters were nice, but one sister used to kick the girls, 
sometimes even her fellow nuns. Nevertheless, Narda van Boeckel was unhappy when 
professional nurses came in, because she was no longer permitted to assist the nuns in 
their daily activities and all of a sudden she became ‘a patient’. 
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hardly capable of defending themselves against adults who take care 
of them.” 

Several care receivers mentioned the convent-like structure of daily 
life in the asylum, which they found quite severe. For organisational 
reasons, the sisters imported their convent day order into their homes. 
They also introduced their spiritual programme and promulgated an 
attitude of obedience, meekness and purity. Care receivers found it 
unpleasant that their personal letters were examined and there were 
restrictions about clothes and hair. Some of them hated the daily tasks 
they had to perform; others considered these as a kind of play. Most care 
receivers disliked the restrictions about leaving the building, although 
some of them thought that these measures were understandable. Care 
leavers experience difficulties in getting in touch with their past. They 
have few or no photographs or documents and the buildings of their 
youth are mostly no longer accessible. 

The historian Catharina Bakker has suggested that charitable reli- 
gious introduced the three vows in their care practice.” There are 
not, however, sufficient arguments for this hypothesis, though it must 
be stated that the sisters’ dualistic and ascetic mentality moulded their 
way of caring. Though life in a charitable institute certainly resembled 
life in a convent (obedient, humble and asexual as it was), this was 
not because of the vows. Besides, soberness was the result of a lack of 
finances and means, and obedience was characteristic of institutional 
life in general, all poor and dependent people were supposed to obey. 
Thus Chapter 5 summarised the parallels between the regimes of the 
Protestant asylum of Reverend Heldring in Zetten and the Catholic 
homes of the sisters. Sexual purity, too, was considered a virtue for 
every Christian. Conclusively, the sisters did not introduce a vowed 
lifestyle in their asylums, but arranged the care situation as they saw fit 
and corresponding to their ascetic philosophy of life. By helping needy 
children, they took the risk of not doing the right things. But would 
the children have been better off without any care at all? The sisters’ 
anti-worldly outlook was not due to the vows, but rather the effect of 


32 This is a point made by the anthropologist Anne-Mei The in her study Ln de wacht- 
kamer van de dood (Amsterdam, 2004), on the care practice in an institute for demented 
people in the Netherlands at the beginning of the twenty-first century. 

33 This is the claim of Catharina Bakker in a historical study of the Sisters of 
Charity of Tilburg: Zusters van Liefde voor de verzorging,’ in Gewina: Tijdschrift voor 
Geschiedenis der Geneeskunde, Wiskunde, Natuurwetenschappen en Techniek 27 (2004), pp. 66-76, 
there pp. 74-75. 
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the ascetic dualistic mindset. The huge paradox of active religious life 
is that, in a way, dualistic asceticism enabled the sisters to do what they 
have done, yet it was the main obstacle for a truly humane interaction 
with the people in their care.** 

In sum, the care receivers’ testimonies bring to the fore three blind 
spots regarding charity. The first blind spot characterises those who 
received care. Many care leavers have found it impossible to imagine 
that the enlargement in scale affected the sisters’ abilities. However, 
if this factor is taken into consideration, the sisters must be excused 
for having limited possibilities. When the institutes of charitable care 
were expanding, it took all the available time and energy to fulfil the 
basic needs of food, clothes, and education. In crowded circumstances, 
a uniform and strict regime would prevent chaos. The sisters at least 
tried to give some personal attention on the children’s’ birthdays, and 
they organised feasts and celebrations on Saint Nicholas, Christmas 
and Easter. 

The second blind spot has to do with the care receivers’ frequent 
complaint about the lack of closeness and warmth.” The children did 
not experience much closeness from the care providers, nor were they 
allowed to bond with each other. Enlargement of scale is not the only 
explanatory factor here. The ascetic spirituality inspired the nuns to 
develop a rather formal communication and to keep their distance from 
the children. The Poor Sisters were instructed not to get too close in a 
physical sense, to abstain from emotional involvement, to keep order 
and not to favour any children in particular. In this atmosphere, a girl 
would not have experienced emotional warmth, nor would she have felt 
that the sisters looked on her as a unique individual. Here the harmful 
effects become apparent of an anti-worldly and sacrificial spirituality. 
This affected the emotional life of the children and the relationships 
of the sisters with the children. 

The third blind spot is a matter of standpoint. It concerns the sisters’ 
difficulty in imagining the life of an asylum child. The sisters claim to 
know it, but they were involved as care givers who felt their own efforts, 


3t Most authors either praise asceticism for its effective results, or do not perceive 
any tensions, see respectively Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic Church (see above, 
n. 2), p. 8; Claude Truchot-Prudence, La religieuse d’aujourd’hui vue par un laic (Paris, 
1977), pp. 25-26. 

3 Suzanne Hautvast, Annelies van Heijst, Judith de Raat, In haar naam geborgen: 
Portretten van Zusters van De Voorzienigheid’ (Heemstede, 2002), pp. 52-53. 
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hurt and joy. In their opinion, positive responses were a correct evalu- 
ation and negative comments were invalid. It is fair to conclude that 
neither the sisters, nor the care receivers are exclusively in the position 
of determining the value of charitable care. The sisters did far more 
than many other people in their time, yet not everything they did was 
done well and done right. 


Revaluation of Charity in Terms of Rights 


The paradigm shift from charitable care to justice and peace created 
an opposition between the work of the sisters in the past and their 
new orientation. It is, however, possible to overcome this opposition. 
There are reasons to reinterpret nineteenth-century charitable care 
in the light of a discourse of social and human rights. The charity 
of religious can be linked to the objectives of the struggle for social 
rights, which were aimed at improving the situation of the poor; and 
there are similarities between what was at stake in charity and what is 
at stake in human rights. 

Since the eighteenth century, social and human rights have gradually 
emerged. We have come a long way, from the eighteenth-century society 
organised according to the principle of gender- and class-distinction, 
to the twenty-first century with its ethos of democratic equality. First, 
civil rights emerged, followed by social rights and human rights.*° 
After the eighteenth century, the principles of liberty, equality and 
brotherhood gradually gained acceptance. From the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century onwards, movements for social rights emerged. 
In 1948, human rights were laid down in the universal declaration of 
the United Nations. 

The contemporary negative judgement about charitable care reflects 
a neglect of care practices rooted deeply in our culture, and a corre- 
sponding esteem for politics and the law. The nineteenth-century social 
rights movements originated in the eighteenth-century civil rights move- 
ments, and they anticipated the human rights movements of the twen- 
tieth century. Antique and classical predecessors of human rights were 
the Jewish-Christian concept of man as the image of God, the Stoa, 


8° Christa Schnabl, Gerecht sorgen: Grundlagen einer sozialethischen Theorie der Fürsorge 


(Freiburg, 2005), pp. 457-473. 
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which taught that all people participate equally in the cosmic reason, 
and antique and medieval philosophy, which stated that people were 
allowed to overthrow an unjust ruler.” According to Heiner Bielefeldt, 
who stated the latter, human rights were not simply a part of Western 
culture, but proceeded from experiences of suffering. This reasoning is 
important for a new understanding of charity as well. Bielefeldt argues 
that charity was no longer a proper response to the Verelendung of the 
working class in the nineteenth century. The changed social relations 
demanded a new answer in the form of social rights, trade organisations, 
participation of workers and the right to paid labour. Bielefeldt is right 
in as far as he portrays social and human rights as a response to sttuations 
of suffering. Nevertheless, charitable care by the religious was also an 
institutional response to situations of misery. Bielefeldt sets Fiirsorgewe- 
sen (charity) in opposition to social rights, as most authors do.”® ‘These 
scholars, however, focus solely on the labour of male workers, workers’ 
organisations and unemployment, low wages, strikes and social rights. 
The interests of women, children, sick and old people in the working 
class are supposed to be included in that picture; however, we miss any 
reflection on these social groups as potential subjects of social rights. 
Feminist thinkers have revealed patriarchal presuppositions within 
these views, which do not take into account women, children, the sick 
and elderly people, nor power relations and conflicts of interests within 
families.” Besides, there are intellectualistic overtones. Bielefeldt, like 
most male thinkers about human rights, takes ideas instead of practices 
as a starting point. He is convinced that thinking preceded human 
rights, but institutionally practised care was important as well. Practices 
like those of the sisters improved the situation of the needy, who had 
no others to turn to. Therefore, charitable care should be qualified 
as a factor in the emergence of social rights as well. The Poor Sisters 
took the side of socially underprivileged groups who were not assertive 
by nature: orphaned, abandoned and abused children, old men and 


37 Heiner Bielefeldt, ‘Die Menschenrechte als “das Erbe der gesamten Menschheit”, 
in H. Bielefeldt, W. Brugger, K. Dicke (eds.), Wiirde und Recht des Menschen: Festschrift 
für Johannes Schwartländer zum 70. Geburtstag (Würzburg, 1992), pp. 143-160, there pp. 
151-155. 

38 Ibid., pp. 157-158. 

3 E.g. Eva Feder Kittay, Love's Labour: Essays on Women, Equality, and Dependency (New 
York, 1999); Seyla Benhabib, Sztuating the Self: Gender, Community and Postmodernism in 
Contemporary Ethics (Gambridge, 1992); Elisabet Dietmut Bubeck, Care, Gender, and Justice 
(Oxford, 1995). 
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women, mentally and physically handicapped people, and the poor. 
Their initiative to give care was a basic form of social recognition. In 
society, the poor and needy were noticed as actually ‘being there’. Reli- 
gious recognised this, not by documents, contracts or laws but through 
their practice of care. They did not write treatises on ‘human dignity’, 
nor campaigned politically, but they acted upon a religious inspira- 
tion of Christian neighbourly love. By establishing innovating ways of 
caring, aimed at people for whom nobody else cared, they upgraded 
the dignity of deprived people, especially in the nineteenth- and first 
half of the twentieth century. The institutional form guaranteed that 
the care provision would still be there tomorrow and that it would be 
accessible, even if a person in need did not know the sisters personally, 
or could not pay them. 

Current historiography identifies the cause of the dignity of the poor 
with the struggle for social and human rights. The nineteenth-century 
Dutch struggle for social rights had male protagonists, politicians, 
lawyers and some priests. Charitable care practices, however, should be 
reconsidered as being of structural importance for the modern revalu- 
ation of human dignity as well. The sisters improved the children’s 
basic quality of life, providing for food, clothing, hygiene and a place 
to live. On an immaterial level, sisters expressed that the poor mattered 
to them as fellow creatures and they lived under the same roof. Seen 
from this perspective, we might say that charitable care resulted in a 
kind of social inclusion. Social outcasts who were regarded as inferior 
in society were taken care of. Nonetheless, as a social group, the sisters 
had connections with the rich benefactors and the clergy, and they were 
respected as embodying a model of selfless neighbourly love. (Though 
the clergy joked about the sisters’ presumed naivety as well.) The supe- 
rior general and council members mingled with the local social elite. 
All the members of the congregation shared in the glory of that fine 
reputation. From that viewpoint, the sisters had a ‘higher’ social status 
than the people in their care. 

The development of social rights and human rights was a response 
to social situations. ‘Thus, there is an interaction between law, ethics 
and society.” This reasoning can be applied to the connection between 


1 Wibren van der Burg, Dynamisch Recht: De interactie tussen recht, ethiek en samenleving 
(The Hague, 2001), p. 6. See also Karl-Wilhelm Merks, “The Origin of Law: Sources 
of the Legal System in Contemporary Society,’ in: Wil Derkse, Jan van der Lans, 
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charitable care and human rights. Law follows and generates changes 
in society. Wibren van der Burg distinguishes two meanings: ‘law in 
books’ and ‘law in action’. Law in books he calls ‘law as a product of 
human activities’.*! This is a system of standards expressed in proposi- 
tions, like: “Thou shalt not steal’. These propositions ave not the law, 
but attempts by the legal practice to put the law into words. Legislators 
do so in laws, judges in verdicts, jurists in manuals and citizens when 
they say you are not allowed to park somewhere. The second model is 
‘law in action’, which Van der Burg refers to as ‘the law in practice’. 
This deals with daily practices in which law is an implied dimension 
of acting, as well as with specific judiciary practices such as jurisdic- 
tion. In other words: in action practices law is applied, in discussion practices 
the contents of law are discussed. Law includes both, Van der Burg 
claims. It is fixed and unfixed, because it is an acting practice as well 
as a discussion practice. Social practices generate new legal standards 
of justice, in reaction to changing social relations and opinions; this is 
known as ‘implicit law’ and ‘emergent law’.”” 

Applied to charitable care, this type of care might be considered as a 
form of implicit law, an institutional social practice that was a response 
to changing social conditions in the nineteenth century. Charitable 
sisters were motivated by their Christian inspiration. ‘They thought the 
poor and distressed mattered, whilst most citizens of their time were 
indifferent to the fate of these people. In the nineteenth century, there 
were hardly any social rights to enforce some kind of support, nor 
could the distressed appeal to human rights. Charitable religious gave 
underprivileged people and social outsiders a place within the Catholic 
social circle. ‘This was preferable to being an outcast, though we must 
not forget the disciplining aspects of care and the social stigmatisation 
that continued well into the twentieth century. 

According to Van der Burg, there is no clear division between justice 
and morality, but rather a continuing interaction.’ Law is generated 
by society, not by the legal system as such. Because law is the result 
of an action practice and a discussion practice, every moral argument 
could be potentially relevant. Every social convention could develop 
into a legal standard. Seen from this perspective, charitable care can 


Stefan Waanders (eds.), In Quest of Humanity in a Globalising World (Leende, 2000), pp. 
71-92, there pp. 73-74. 

*! Van der Burg, Dynamisch recht (see above, n. 40), pp. 16-18. 

+ Ibid., p. 29. 

+ Ibid., p. 31. 
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be claimed to be such a legally relevant social convention. The ongoing 
interaction between justice, morality and society from the middle of 
the nineteenth century onwards brought about not only the emergence 
of social rights, but also the emergence of institutional charitable care. 
Socialist impulses and the trade unions of factory workers are sufficiently 
known for their important contribution to the development of social 
rights. Hardly recognised in this respect however, are Protestant phi- 
lanthropy and Catholic charity in the scholarly literature; The Rise of 
Caring Power, by Van Drenth and De Haan, is a positive exception. 

Charitable care was a social convention with a threefold effect. First, 
it contributed to raising moral and socio-political consciousness. It influ- 
enced social ideals because there was an underlying religious concept 
of neighbourly love indicating how one human should support another 
in situations of distress. Moreover, those inter-human relations actually 
changed. The religious encouraged social coherence because they took 
care of socially vulnerable people. Secondly, charitable care had an effect 
on the public domain. Socially marginalised groups were included in 
the Catholic circle, although they were stigmatised and had to know 
their place. Thirdly, the living conditions of the people in need changed, 
although not all of them were happy about that, as the testimonies of 
care leavers prove. Charitable care did not meet all needs and it did 
not meet them by taking recourse to social rights. It was a religiously 
motivated personal commitment, institutionally organised and therefore 
of structural importance to the rise of the welfare state. 

The current debate about human rights has broadened beyond the 
juridical scope. More emphasis is now put on the ethical dimensions 
of human rights, the impact of material provisions, and the moral 
values at stake. These features were typical for charitable care as well, 
as the previous chapters of this book have shown. ‘Two types of think- 
ing might clarify the significance of these features, namely the ‘access 
approach’ of human rights and the ‘capabilities approach’ as outlined 
by Amartya Sen and further developed by Martha Nussbaum.“ The 
access approach stresses the material dimension of human rights, while 
the capabilities approach underlines the immaterial facets of what 
people need to lead a dignified life. 


1 See Martha Nussbaum, Amartya Sen (eds.), The Quality of Life (Oxford, 1993); 
Martha Nussbaum, Jonathan Glover (eds.), Women, Culture and Development: A Study of 
Human Capabilities (Oxford, 1995); Nussbaum, Women and Human Development (see above, 
n. 9). 
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The access approach to human rights is critical of the usual con- 
centration by human rights movements on liberties and right, such as 
freedom of speech, and the rights of association and assembly.* The 
approach owes its name to the emphasis on access to fundamental pro- 
visions, such as food, clean water, housing, health care and education.*® 
Representatives of this approach find the emphasis on liberty highly 
irrelevant to the most destitute. They advocate that human rights should 
be grounded in economic, social and cultural provisions. In developing 
countries, people starve to death or die from diarrhoea because they 
have no clean water. All over the world, the most vulnerable are the 
children, the sick and the elderly, precisely those who were also the 
target groups of charitable care of the nuns. Access to food and clean 
water should therefore be understood in terms of rights. The plea for 
these provisions is closely tied to the concept of human dignity. When 
we see it from this perspective, starvation or dying from diarrhoea and 
other forms of physical deprivation are a violation of human dignity. 

In short, fulfilling fundamental needs is linked first of all to human 
dignity, but also to human and political rights. Governments that want to 
grant human rights to their civilians are obliged to provide elementary 
necessities. A government that fails to do so violates the human rights 
of its citizens. According to the representatives of the access approach, 
this is not only a matter of codification and developing new legislation, 
but also a matter of concrete implementation. In my view, the access 
approach does not only apply to contemporary projects in the so-called 
Third World, but also sheds light on the situation of poor people in 
western countries in the past. 

In her access approach, Martha Nussbaum finds human rights impor- 
tant, but she thinks that political and juridical differences of opinion 
have distracted us from guaranteeing the human dignity of the most 
destitute. More than other participants in the human rights debate, she 
stresses the importance of immaterial needs. Her aim is to establish 
an internationally recognised list of human capabilities that should be 
within everyone’s reach. Governments should commit themselves to it, 


+ Berma Klein Goldewijk, Bas De Gaay Fortmann, Where Needs Meet Rights: Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights in a New Perspective (Geneva, 1999), pp. vii-xi, 4-8, 19-33. Bas 
De Gaay Fortmann, Berma Klein Goldewijk, God and the Goods: Global Economy in a 
Civilizational Perspective (Geneva, n.y.). 

*© Some people think the access approach is superfluous because human rights always 
imply basic or social rights; see W. Huber, Gerechtigkeit und Recht: Grundlinien christlicher 
Rechtsethik (Gütersloh, 1996), pp. 385-386. 
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and this obligation should be laid down in laws and implemented. At 
the top of Nussbaum’s capabilities list is ‘life’ and elementary material 
human needs. Next are the immaterial capabilities, such as access to 
education, and the ability to use one’s imagination, develop emotional 
attachments and be emotionally involved in human relationships. 
Nussbaum categorises religion under matters that people are entitled 
to practice, but only if they want to. Furthermore, she insists that each 
single human being should be treated as an end in itself and not be 
exploited or misused by others. 

‘The two approaches help to clarify the correspondence between chari- 
table care and human rights. Both approaches share an ethical orienta- 
tion towards the cause of human dignity. ‘They present a moral view on 
how the dignity of humans is served best, though they both maintain 
a juridical grounding, They stress that legal and political improvements 
are essential for just relations, but they go beyond this. ‘The approaches 
emphasise the link between human dignity and elementary material 
conditions, while Nussbaum also stresses the urgency of immaterial 
needs. ‘There is an obvious parallel with the practice of charitable 
care, except for the aspect of juridical grounding. The present moral 
consensus is that those in need have the right to be cared for. Nineteenth- 
century religious were confronted with religious preconceived notions. 
In Nussbaum’s capabilities approach, religion is potentially relevant 
for human dignity: people should have the right to have a faith or be 
a member of a church, if they wish.“ In charitable care, religion had 
a different status as it was the founding principle of that practice. 

Charitable care, then, may be reinterpreted as foreshadowing, at an 
early stage, the movements for social and human rights. Referring to 
John Milbank, who was mentioned in the first Chapter, we see that 
the Christian practices of care had a cultural-critical power, as they 
transformed social relations. ‘The sisters had no social obligations to 
take care of people who were strangers to them, nor did they have 
commercial purposes. Justice, rights and the law are not necessarily in 
opposition to charity, care, and neighbourly love. Social and human 
rights and charitable practices reveal a similar moral concern. They 
are aimed at structural improvements in the deprived situation of those 
whose life and dignity is threatened. 


“ This view is expressed in Martha Nussbaum, Sex and Social Justice (New York, 
1999), pp. 81-117. 
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The embarrassment of charity was a new phenomenon in Dutch 
society, which surfaced in the late 1960s and became manifest in the 
1970s. This embarrassment marks the paradigm shift from charity to 
justice. The traditionally unchallenged central concepts of neighbourly 
love and charitable care lost their meaning. They became opposed to 
the newly arisen socio-political paradigm of justice and rights. Dutch 
charitable religious did not develop social or other theories, nor did 
they organise political pressure groups, but they built an impressive 
praxis of care and education for the most vulnerable groups in society 
and for middle-class Catholics as well. ‘Thus, they transformed social 
reality in a different way, by practising Christian neighbourly love and 
committing themselves to needy people and to God. The ethics of care, 
which is an alternative scheme of reference, would have allowed the 
sisters to determine the value of their caring activities and to reclaim 
the structural importance of their work. A historical interpretation of 
charitable care from the point of view of an ethics of care did not 
exist in the 1970s. It can, however, be developed. If charitable care is 
reconsidered from this frame of reference, it suddenly becomes pos- 
sible to reclaim charity as a specific type of moral activity, as a kind 
of labour, and to discuss charity’s standards of good care. 

The Dutch economist Irene van Staveren redefined care in economic 
terms, and her reasoning can be applied to charitable care as well.” 
In Caring for Economics and Feminist Economics of Trade, Van Staveren 
offered a critique of mainstream economic theory and its conventional 
individualised image of ‘the rational economic man’, whose economic 
behaviour is determined by his freedom of rational choice. She argued 
that this image requires four moral capabilities in order to provide a 
meaningful explanation of economic behaviour, namely commitment, 
emotion, deliberation and interaction. If we fail to comprehend the 
commitment of economic actors, we will be unable to give any economic 
explanation at all. Therefore, Van Staveren’s starting point for reflection 
is the committed person, who is connected to others by ties of affec- 
tion, care and trade. In consequence, three types of moral commitment 
appear throughout the history of economics: freedom (in exchange), 


*8 Van Staveren, Caring for Economics (see above, n. 15), pp. 17-42, 75-96; Van 
Staveren, Feminist Economics of Trade (London, 2007). 
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justice (in redistribution) and care (in giving relations). Though Van 
Staveren did not look into the charitable care practice, her critique 
invites us to reconsider the one-dimensional (contractual) presupposi- 
tions behind economic thinking, suppositions that govern contempo- 
rary caricatures of charity, whether historical or not. If Van Staveren 
is right, then care represents an autonomous economic reality, which 
should be understood as the expression of a certain commitment. Care 
should not be reduced to exchange, or to redistribution, and charitable 
care is misunderstood when it is reduced to the dynamics of exchange 
of the market economy. This book argues that the charitable care of 
religious sisters and brothers was part of unrecognised care labour and 
should be re-valued in that sense. Contemporary theories of care make 
visible the economic value of charitable care. Most theologians and 
historians who studied Dutch charity have not included institutional 
charitable care of sisters in that picture.“ They either viewed charity 
as selfless altruism and moral excellence, or concentrated mainly on 
the organisation, management and financing of charity. They paid little 
attention to the practice of the religious who gave direct care to the 
needy.” The second issue that arises when we look at charitable care 
from an ethics of care angle is to make the female care labour visible; 
this book expresses this concern as well. Feminist representatives of the 
ethics of care have argued that women, who traditionally did most of 
the caring work in the private and public domain, were underpaid and 
others benefited from their work. This characterisation applies fully to 
the nuns’ care giving. Who benefited from the sisters’ labour, given the 
circumstance that a certain amount of care is needed in every society 
and that there are no special reasons why some should care and oth- 
ers should not??! For elitist Catholics and the national government it 
was all too easy that the sisters took care of the poor and needy and 
established reliable institutes. Roosje Vonk’s story shows that individual 


* Some American and Irish studies recognize this aspect; see Eileen Mary Brewer, 
Nuns and the Education of American Catholic Women, 1860—1920 (Chicago, 1987), pp. 
135-137; Carol K. Coburn and Martha Smith, Spirited Lives. How Nuns Shaped Catholic 
Culture and American Life, 1836-1920 (Chapel Hill, 1999), pp. 221-225; Mary Peckham 
Magray, The Transforming Power of the Nuns: Women, Religion, and Cultural Change in Ireland, 
1750-1900 (New York, 1998), pp. 127-130 and Fahey, Female Asceticism in the Catholic 
Church (see above, n. 2), pp. 156-162. 

50 Irene van Staveren, Caring for Economics (see above, n. 15); Fiona Robinson, Glo- 
balizing Care: Ethics, Feminist Theory, and International Relations (Boulder, Colorado, 1999). 

5! Elisabet Diemut Bubeck, Care, Gender, and Justice (Oxford, 1995), pp. 127-189. 
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people profited as well, because the sisters sometimes took responsibilities 
that the next of kin refused or denied. Roosje’s father did not care, and 
neither did her other relatives. It is not fair to say that the sisters were 
exploited since they had voluntarily chosen their sober and servile life 
style. Nevertheless, if exploitation refers also to a lack of immaterial 
recognition, the sisters were exploited just like other care giving women. 
On a local level, congregations were occasionally honoured, but on a 
national level, the work of sisters is hardly remembered in the social and 
economic history of the Netherlands. There are no rituals of respect 
to honour either the charitable collectives or individual sisters. 

A third issue that follows from an ethics of care perspective concerns 
standards of good care. What is considered to be good care? The prior 
section provided some answers, where charitable care was reinterpreted 
in line with social and human rights. There is, however, more to it, 
since the critical comments of care receivers ask for reconsideration 
as well. Looking for proper standards of good care, I would suggest 
linking the sisters’ self-criticism in the renewal to what we know about 
the way they actually took care of others. It is important to note that 
the ascetic customs as well as the ascetic social and mental codes 
that the sisters abolished during the renewal, match with the complaints from 
care leavers. The agonies of nuns and care leavers show evident parallels. 
Both groups complained about the broken ties with relatives, the code 
of blind obedience, the rigid uniformity, the repression of emotions, the 
taboo on friendship and bodily contact, the lack of personal responsibil- 
ity and the focus on guilt and fear, shame and repentance. 

A lesson that can be drawn from contemporary care theories concerns 
the scarcity of care and the excess of neediness. Usually, more care 1s 
needed than institutions are able to offer.’ Thus, ideal care will hardly 
ever be realised. Given the less comfortable circumstances in the nine- 
teenth- and first half of the twentieth centuries, the shortcomings of 
institutional care must have been even more evident than is the case today. 
This has implications for the yardstick that is used to judge care prac- 
tices. If ideal care is the implicit standard, most charitable care practices 
will not live up to that standard. If, however, we reckon with a structural 
limitation of ‘(wo)men and means’ our conclusion will be milder. 


5 J.N. Van Dartel, M. Jacobs, RJ.M. Jeurissen, Ethiek bedrijven in de zorg: Een zaak van 
het management (Assen, 2002); Linus VanLaere, Xorg: Een wijsgerig- en theologisch-ethisch grond- 
slagenonderzoek met toepassing op de zorg voor suïcidale ouderen (Louvain, 2006), pp. 174-216. 
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Another insight that may be gleaned from theory of care regards 
the nature of a good life amidst uncertainty and danger. Neglected and 
orphaned children experienced at a young age the insecurities of life 
and had to deal with emotional problems. Good care is not synonymous 
with effacing all possible difficulties. Fundamental losses have to be dealt 
with, which implies living with mixed feelings. This insight affects an 
overly optimistic perception of ‘good care’, as the psychiatrist Arthur 
Kleinmann has convincingly argued.” In Chapter 9, it was argued 
that the reorientation of women religious since the 1960s regarded the 
internal religious way of life, both on a personal level and within the 
sisters’ community. The nuns abolished the ideal of mortification and 
what they now considered abhorrent, humiliating and heartless customs. 
They purified their religious tradition when they got rid of elements 
that in their view spoiled genuine love and damaged feelings of human 
dignity, self-esteem and the joy of life. Suddenly, they began to appreci- 
ate human contact and emotional ties as a source of value and sense. 
Thus the renewal inaugurated a process of humanisation. Sisters began to 
look more like other people and the abyss between convent and world 
diminished. Nuns learned to behave again like ‘real people’ and they 
developed a new life style and value system, in which humanness and 
humaneness became central standards. The sisters abolished dualistic 
and ascetic customs and ideals with an explicit moral argumentation. 
In their experience, those did not advance a good life. The sisters did 
not, however, broaden this criticism and apply it to their charitable care 
practices. Why not? The simple answer is that the care practices were 
no longer there. During the 1970s, the transfer of the works of char- 
ity to lay people was already taking place. The sisters were not able to 
apply the newly established standard of humaneness to the charitable 
aspects of their life, because the schools, children’s homes, hospitals 
and other institutes were no longer in their hands. 

Since the renewal, the sisters accepted more personal and relational 
standards for their own life in the religious group. If they still had prac- 
tised charitable care, would the sisters have been ready to introduce these 
new standards there as well? Would they have critically evaluated their 
not so very humane care approaches from the past? With a modern 
conception of humaneness as the criterion of good care, the uniform 


5 A prominent example is the care vision of the psychiatrist Arthur Kleinmann, 
What Really Matters: Lwing a Moral Life amidst Uncertainty and Danger (Oxford, 2006). 
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and distanced treatment of the children would have to be denounced, 
and the taboo on personal and warm relationships called into ques- 
tion as well. New psychological and ethical insights have taught us the 
effects of such a distanced approach. The elderly sisters with whom I 
have talked during the period of my research (1995-2002) confirmed 
that such a treatment had been standard. Most of them remembered it 
with sadness and estrangement, although some sisters presented it as a 
necessity of the past. Other sisters had found it so difficult to distance 
themselves from the children that they acted against the rules when 
no others sisters were around. This treatment left deep marks on an 
unknown number of children, although some care leavers declared that 
they did not mind it that much. 

The sisters, then, purified their tradition when they oriented themselves 
towards a more human, humane and just life style. However, by shifting 
towards a politically interpreted paradigm of justice and peace, they 
alienated themselves from their tradition as institutional care givers. This 
caused the ‘embarrassment of charity’. The religious suddenly found 
it difficult to be proud of their work in the past and were not able to 
determine common purposes for the future. Many Sisters of “The Provi- 
dence’ took new initiatives on a personal level when they began to take 
care of elderly fellow sisters, an old man and his dog, a prostitute, the 
sick, young people, and refugees.** 

Another insight that the ethics of care theories provide is the neces- 
sity to rethink the concept of power, since power is a central feature 
of care practices.” The historically most well identified type of power 
in care institutions is that of oppressive and disciplining force, or even 
violence. This evidently happens when care givers abuse their control. 
However, a care situation in which power does not play a role cannot 
exist. Care givers should never underestimate their abilities and influ- 
ence, because the original situation in care settings is always asym- 
metrical with regards to needs and dependency. Recent care theories 
therefore underline power both as a creative and disciplining energy, in the 
sense of the French verb pouvoir. Care givers have the ability to change 
situations of destitution and improve the quality of life, but the balance 
of power remains uneven. 


5 Hautvast, Van Heijst, De Raat, In haar naam geborgen (see above, n. 35), pp. 
133-138. 
5 Jan Vorstenbosch, Zorg: een filosofische analyse (Amsterdam, 2005), pp. 192-206. 
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Three Models of Charity 


In the previous chapters, sisters have been typified as icons of charitable 
care. I have constructed several models of charitable care and presented 
them in the order in which these models manifested themselves in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries’ historiography of charitable care. 
The models do not claim to present a psychological meta-interpreta- 
tion of the benefactors’ true or false intentions, but they reflect given 
interpretations at face value. So, when a sister expressed that she wanted 
to be ‘as good as God’, I mirrored her discourse. And when historians 
stated that charity was an interaction based on selfishness, I followed 
their discourse. My point was to show the variations and conflicts within 
existing interpretations of charitable care. 

By reconstructing various interpretations of theorists and the sisters 
themselves, I discovered that each model arose as an innovation and 
correction of a prior interpretation. In order to be able to differenti- 
ate between the three models, I considered agency as the essential 
distinguishing factor: who initiated and who acted? The models’ main 
characteristics (and the corresponding representative authors) can be 
summarised as follows. 

Model 1 reflects the traditional view of charity as one-way action. Two 
sub-categories may be distinguished, a traditional theological version 
and a secularised one. Model la represents charity as the expression 
of religious obligation and moral virtue. The ideal charitable donor 
is viewed as a human being who is ‘as good as God’, i.e. selfless and 
altruistic.” Though the donors hoped for a heavenly wage in return, 
they could never be sure. This theological model focuses solely on the 
action of the elitist care giver, assuming that ordinary people would carry 
out the actual work of caring and the care receivers would gratefully 
accept what was offered. The writings of the benefactors and spiritual 
leaders of the Poor Sisters echoed this interpretation, and it became 
apparent as well in the annals when the congregation was characterised 
as an instrument of doing well. Model 1b expresses the secularised 
modification of this model. It still views the donor as the main agent 
and pictures charity as one-way action. The only innovation, compared 
to the theological model, is a profound suspicion of human selflessness 


5¢ J.P. Gutton, La société et les pauvres en Europe (XVI—XVII siècles) (Paris, 1974), p. 143; 
C. Fairchild, Poverty and Charity in Aix-en-Provence, 1640—1789 (Baltimore, 1976), p. 27. 
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and altruism. The charitable donors are now suspected of having all 
too human interests and of being driven by hidden motives. Model 1b, 
represented in the Dutch context by Louis Rogier, suggests that charity 
served the status quo. Peter Raedts offered a modification of this idea 
when he stated that charity served the expansion of the Church. Stuur- 
man and De Swaan worked out yet another secular variation when 
they argued that charity was a disciplinary strategy that was useful to 
the benefactors. Despite their evident and obvious differences, Model 
la and Model 1b are very alike. Neither pays attention to the people 
who actually carried out the charitable activities, and both neglect the 
agency (influence, choice, and free will) of those who received charity. 
Models la and 1b depict the charity workers as instruments directed by 
the elite, while the receivers of charity are pictured as a passive mass 
of people who had no choice but to accept what was offered to them. 
The next table summarises the main features of Model 1: 


Table I 


MODEL 1: Charity as one-way action 


a) be as good as God: altruistic and selfless donors gave charity and hoped 
for a heavenly wage in return (the spiritual leaders of the Poor Sisters and 
the annals of this congregation) 


b) be as selfish as a human being: self-interested donors gave charity and hoped 
for social stability in return (Rogier); charity was an instrument of Catholic 
expansion (Raedts); or it was a civilisation offensive which disciplined the poor 
(Stuurman, De Swaan) 


Model 2 corrects Model 1 by underlining the interaction between those 
who give and receive charity. The people who actually practised chari- 
table work are acknowledged and the initiatives, actions and reactions 
of the care receivers are taken into account. They are viewed, not as 
objects of care, but as subjects of care, who might demand, refuse and 
appropriate what is offered to them. In general, Model 2 corrects Model 
lb as it does not see charity as repressive by nature, but underlines the 
productive and constructive aspects of charitable care for those who 
gave and received it. 

This model has three sub-categories. Model 2a, designed by Marco 
van Leeuwen, presents charity as a profitable model of exchange that 
benefited those who gave and those who accepted charity. Van Leeuwen 
admits that the poor had fewer possibilities for agency than the rich, 
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but he neglects the lack of possibilities for children and orphans. Model 
2b, of which Liesbeth Bervoets, Annemieke van Drenth and Francisca 
de Haan are representatives, offers the idea of ‘caring power’. This 
concept sheds light on charitable activities that resulted in processes of 
inner transformation, changes that occurred on the side of those who 
received charitable care and those who gave it. 

Model 2c, developed in this book, makes explicit the contractual 
agreement that underpinned charitable religious life. A sister who 
entered a congregation offered her labour and life, and the congrega- 
tion (represented by the superior general) took on the obligation to take 
care of the sister. Apart from this material agreement, the congregation 
provided the proper environment for a sister to realise her spiritual ideal 
of self-sanctification. Innovative in Model 2 is the recognition of two 
agents, a conception of charity as a dynamical process of interaction, 
and the appraisal of charity as both repressive and constructive. ‘Table 
II summarises the main features of Model 2: 


Table IT 


MODEL 2: Charity as two-way interaction 


a) charity as institutional bargaining between the elite and the poor: each 
side helped itself by serving the other (‘the logic of charity’: Van Leeuwen, 
McCants) 


b) charity as ‘caring power’: a constructive process of establishing new social 
identities for those who give and receive charitable care (Bervoets, Van Drenth 
and De Haan) 


c) charity as a mutual agreement: the congregation promised to take care of 
the nuns on a material level and offered the spiritual environment for self- 
sanctification (Van Heijst) 


Model 3 offers a tri-polar conception of the dynamics of give and 
take, of which charitable care is a manifestation. There are three sub- 
categories. Model 3a, developed by the philosopher of law Dorien 
Pessers, presented the archetype of this model. Care is offered, not 
because payment is expected in return, but because the carer realises 
that he has received care himself. In a secular frame of reference, this 
dynamics refers to, for instance, the gratitude felt by children towards 
their parents, or the hospitality that one meets while travelling. The 
tri-polar dynamics presupposes a sense of belonging to other people, as 
in a circle, network or group. The theologian Grietje Dresen designed 
Model 3b, which links the tri-polar dynamics to theologies of charity. 
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In the model she proposed, Pessers differentiated between reciprocity 
and mutuality. Dresen thus applied the model to the theology of caritas.” 
These authors argued that living together would become impossible, 
even inhuman, if people interacted only in a two-polar mutuality of 
settling the bills immediately. Mutuality is equal exchange, but reci- 
procity is of a different nature. There, the one who gives is aware that 
something has previously and undeservedly been given to him or her 
by a third party. In other words, the one who gives is inspired by a 
surplus of generosity. Dresen pointed out that the classical theologies 
of caritas presuppose a similar tri-polar dynamics, situated on the level 
of the interaction between God and God’s creatures. Love originates 
in God and flows from God to single human creatures and should be 
practised amongst humans. 

Pessers distinguished three historical and social forms of tri-polar 
reciprocity. First, there is the affectionate reciprocity in loving relation- 
ships in the private domain. Secondly, there is social reciprocity in 
relationships of solidarity on a larger scale, for instance in systems of 
group insurance or alliances of workers. Thirdly, there is the rational 
reciprocity guaranteed by the legal system and the law. If we apply 
Pessers’ theory not just to theological theory but to the practices of reli- 
gious sisters as well, charitable care would surface as a kind of religous 
reciprocity. As Dresen argued, the charitable initiative sprang from the 
Catholic belief in a religious ‘surplus’. The bonus of God’s love was 
manifested in the Creation and in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
God’s love invited and encouraged humans to love one another. The 
works of mercy fit into this tradition of neighbourly love. Charitable 
care was a generous gift of the professed to their fellow men in need. 
Pessers did not notice this form of reciprocity in her historical survey, 
and Dresen did not pay attention to practices of charity. We might, 
however, view charitable care as a form of solidarity with strangers and 
institutionalised generosity.” In reference to Ricoeur, Pessers claimed 
that ultimately all types of reciprocity are religiously rooted. Unfortu- 
nately, she did not further examine this dimension, which could have 
been significant for understanding the sisters’ charity. Pessers only refers 


5 Grietje Dresen, ‘Oefening van liefde. Inhoud en publieke betekenis van een 
caritas-ethiek.’ in Tydschrift voor theologie 42 (2002) 1, pp. 3-14, there p. 4; D.WJ.M. 
Pessers, Liefde, solidariteit en recht: Een interdisciplinatr onderzoek naar het wederkerigheidsbeginsel 
(Amsterdam, 1999), pp. 45-48. 

% The expression ‘solidarity with strangers’ is from Michael Ignatieff and was quoted 
by Marian Verkerk in Mijnheer, heb ik met u een zorgrelatie® (Utrecht, 1996), p. 6. 
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to religion with respect to the conceptual structure of the gift. A gift 
originates in something that cannot be exhaustively explained, as is 
the case when someone is willing to donate something for unknown 
reasons. This is the source of generosity. 

Theological theories of caritas are obviously quite different from 
practices of charitable care. On a purely conceptual level, the caritas 
theology furthers a harmonious dynamics of love. From the history 
of charitable care, however, we learn that caritas as it was, was char- 
acterised by other theological motives and by secular motives as well, 
and that it was more complicated and ambiguous. On a secular level, 
the generosity in the charitable care became visible in the enjoyment 
of those who gave care, as several Sisters of “The Providence’ testi- 
fied. The gratitude expressed by some care leavers points to something 
beyond the exchange model as well. This research shows that a domi- 
nant theological motive in the normative writings of the Poor Sisters 
was religious kinship. The sisters were addressed as spiritual mothers 
and were constantly reminded of their own dependency as children 
of God. Besides, the theological idea of the abundance of God’s love 
and grace not only had positive effects. It also caused psycho-emotional 
problems of guilt, fear and incompetence. This was a serious problem 
in religious circles, as contemporary thinkers who themselves are, or 
were, religious, have pointed out during the last decades.” The negative 
sides of a religious ideal of generosity have to be acknowledged in a 
religious model of tri-polar reciprocity. 


Table HI 
MODEL 3: Charity as a three-polar dynamics 


a) charity as participation in a network of generous care: giving because one 
has been given to (Pessers) 


b) (theology of) charity as a tri-polar dynamics: giving because God initiated 
all giving and humans are invited to participate in it (Dresen) 


c) charitable care responsibility as a result of participation in God’s generous 
love, and resulting from religious kinship; enjoyment and repression in care 
relations; gratitude and contempt of (some) care receivers (Van Heyst) 


5 For example the ex-nun Karen Armstrong in her two books best-selling books on 
leaving the convent Through the Narrow Gate: A Memoir of Spiritual Discovery (New York, 
1981); Ibid., The Spiral Chair Case: A Memoir (New York, 2004); see also the work of the 
excommunicated priest and psychoanalyst Eugen Drewermann, Kleriker: Psychogram eines 
Ideals 3rd ed. (Olten, 1989). 
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Sisters as Perfect Models, and Charity’s Ambiguity 


Preconceived notions of charity haunt today’s conceptualisation of 
neighbourly love and professional care. Thus, the multi-layered histori- 
cal reality of charitable care is likely to be reduced to one-dimensional 
stereotypes. ‘This mechanism becomes apparent in the image building of 
Mother Teresa (1910-1997), who founded the Missionaries of Charity 
in Calcutta. According to the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
she is a saint, but others find her an appalling person and the very 
antithesis of good care. Despite the fact that the Church puts Mother 
Teresa forward as an icon of neighbourly love and a perfect model of 
charitable care, others are suspicious of her self-sacrifice and generos- 
ity. For example, the Dutch journalist Paula Lampe, a former nurse, 
uses the name of Mother ‘Teresa of Calcutta to indicate a syndrome or 
pathological disorder.® According to Lampe, many professional nurses 
suffer from the ‘Mother ‘Teresa syndrome’. They work long hours, show 
little or no professional distance and smother their patients. Lampe 
pictures Mother Teresa as the prototype of appalling self-sacrifice; 
professional nurses who suffer from a Mother Teresa syndrome lack a 
true destination in life, or so Lampe claims. 

Amazingly, there is a similarity between the Church’s idealisation of 
the perfect charitable sister and Lampe’s rejection of Mother Teresa. 
Both hold on to a one-dimensional image of charitable care. The 
research in this book, however, complicates any simplistic and unambigu- 
ous interpretation of charitable care. For an adequate understanding 
we should acknowledge the various dimensions of charity, represented 
by the three models outlined above. In the historiography of charity 
each model was put forward as a critical response to an earlier model. 
Every new model gave insight in unnoticed aspects of charity. We need 
all three of them to broaden the historical picture. Table IV singles 
out the various elements mentioned above, in particular concerning 
the sisters. 


°° Paula Lampe, Het Moeder Teresasyndroom: Het persoonlijk motief in de hulpverlening (Soest, 
2002); Ibid., Engelen des doods: Lucia de B. en andere seriemoordenaars in de gezondheidszorg 


(Uithoorn, 2007). 
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Table IV 


Charitable care practice of sisters and people in their care 


MODEL 1: charity as one-way action 

*) be as good as God: altruistic and selfless donors gave charity and hoped 
for a heavenly wage in return 

*) donors gave charity and hoped for social stability, Catholic expansion, and 
discipline of the poor 


MODEL 2: charity as two-way interaction 

*) the congregation promised to take care of new members on a material level 
and offered the spiritual environment for self-sanctification 

*) charity as ‘caring power’: a constructive process of establishing new social 
identities for those who give and receive charitable care 


MODEL 3: charity as a tri-polar dynamics 

*) charitable care responsibility as a result of participation in God’s generous 
love, and resulting from religious kinship; enjoyment and repression in care 
relations; gratitude and contempt of (some) care receivers 


The charitable care practice of the sisters was characterised by elements 
from Model 1, 2 and 3. It is therefore inadequate to reduce charity to 
a single model. Model 1 suggests that the Poor Sisters wanted to be 
as good as God. This high aspiration motivated them to reach out to 
the weak and the poor and made them willing to accept a life of hard 
work, and of poverty, obedience and celibacy. The sisters hoped for a 
heavenly wage, but they were not sure they would receive it. Hope for 
a heavenly wage is usually explained as either a latent egoistic feature, 
or a form of exchange. There might be some truth in this, but devotion 
should be reconsidered, too, within a tri-polar dynamics of someone who 
is willing to give because she feels she has already received. However, 
secular motives can also be found in the charitable care practice. ‘The 
elements of striving for social stability and Catholic expansion, and the 
aspect of disciplining the poor were certainly there. 

Model 2 shows that the sisters did expect something in return, as was 
their right since they were human beings, not God. The insistence that 
expectations of this kind would have spoiled the true religious altru- 
ism results from a dualistic worldview that denies that the sisters were 
entitled to exercise self-care. The sisters’ contractual agreement with 
the congregation guaranteed that they would be taken care of in the 
future and enabled them to realise the spiritual purpose of self-sancti- 
fication. This model points to the controversial side of caring power: 
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some people in the sisters’ care experienced this as life-giving, others 
as restraining. 

Model 3 refers to the various levels of generous interaction. In reality, 
this was not always the case. The origin of the care situation is asym- 
metrical and this easily causes frustration and ambivalence on the side 
of those who need care.*! A care practice only begins when someone is 
willing to give care, because she is convinced that she is in one way or 
another connected to a fellow human being in distress. Care is therefore 
grounded in a relational self-understanding that links the self to others. 
The sisters began to help others, not because they were obliged to do so, 
but because they wanted to, freely and open-handedly. The normative 
writings of the Poor Sisters encouraged a religious sense of belonging 
to God and to other people, especially children in distress, by offering 
metaphors of religious kinship. ‘The sisters were told that the source of 
their charity was their relationship with the Lord. From this relation- 
ship sprang charitable inter human relationships. On a secular level, 
however, several Sisters of “The Providence’ mentioned the simple joy 
and contentment of their work. They felt that the situation of a child 
had improved because of their care and were thankful that they could 
have been of any significance. The gratefulness of various care leavers 
indicates that this evaluation must have been correct; if not for every 
care receiver, then at least for some of them. Negative evaluations of 
care receivers, however, deserve it be looked into in a more systematic 
way. This study is nothing but a first attempt. 

Finally, the hardship of charity should be underlined for all the people 
involved. The Sisters of “The Providence’ gave all their time and energy 
and the children in their care often went through hard times. Most of 
them had been confronted with loss and grief on an early age. Their 
loved ones had died or were gone away, while some had never had any 
one who loved them.” The sisters could never compensate for these 
tragic events, which were inherent to the charitable care situation.” 


êl Christa Schnabl mentions this type of asymmetry with a reference to Emmanuel 
Levinas in Gerecht sorgen (see above, n. 36), p. 361. 

® The actual situation of these children is still problematic as the Dutch study of 
Ana van Es and Bram Hulzebos, Onschuldig achter de tralies: Het eindstation van de jeugdzorg 
(Amsterdam, 2005): since 1905, a large part of the cells in youth prisons is occupied 
by youngsters who have not committed offences but were separated from their parents 
because they behaved badly or were abused and maltreated. 

® Donna Dickenson, Risk and Luck in Medical Ethics (Cambridge Eng., 2003). 
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Though the perspectives of care givers and care receivers do not easily 
match, historians of charity should integrate the two perspectives and 
leave room for positive and negative evaluations. ‘The historian Carolyn 
Steedman, who did innovative research on care receivers, has suggested 
that we can only answer questions by admitting our own viewpoint: we 
are part of the historical condition that we criticise.®* The sisters’ dual- 
istic ascetic mentality encouraged them to establish homes for people 
in distress; paradoxically, this outlook was the main obstacle for close 
and affectionate caring. Perhaps today’s main theoretical challenge is to 
resist any one-dimensional judgement of charity, and to acknowledge 
the ethical ambiguity of charitable care as a ‘spirited’ but thoroughly 
human and fallible enterprise.” 


ĉ Carolyn Steedman, Dust: The Archive and Cultural History (New Brunswick, 2002). 
® Carol K. Coburn and Martha Smith, Spirited Lives. How Nuns Shaped Catholic Culture 
and American Life, 1836—1920 (Chapel Hill, 1999). 


LIST OF SUPERIOR GENERALS OF THE 
POOR SISTERS OF THE DIVINE CHILD, 
OR SISTERS OF “THE PROVIDENCE’ 


1852-1890 Mother Theresia Stroot 
1890-1918 Mother Canisia van Nes 
1918-1924 Mother Cajetana Wubben 
1924-1930 Mother Theodora Goes 
1930-1936 Mother Rosa Scholz 
1936-1954 Mother De Pazzi Veltman 
1954-1956 Mother Xavieria Meester 
1956-1969 Mother Jacobi Miedema 
1969-1975 Sister Laetitia Holleboom 
1975-1987 Sister Gertruud Padberg 
1987-1999 Sister Judith van der Werf 
1999 Sister Ellen Terpstra 
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Actwe religious 


Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament 
Apostolate 


Ascetism 


Bishop 
Bride of Christ 


Canon Law 


Cardinal 


Chapter of faults 


Chapter 


Cloistre 


sisters (or brothers) whose main purpose was a 
communal life of charitable work and prayer 
(vita mixta or mixed life). Active religious were 
only recognised as true ‘religious’ by Canon 
Law in 1917. 

Prayer to Christ who was thought to be present 
in the Sacrament of the Host, which is displayed 
on the altar. 

the work of an apostle, Le. all sorts of endeavor 
for the service of God, the Church and people 
in distress. 

religious discipline of the body, mind and soul, 
aimed at spiritual purity through a rigorous and 
often stifling regime. 

the chief priest of a diocese. 

many sister congregations celebrated the inau- 
guration of a candidate with a spiritual wedding 
ceremony. The sister entered the chapel dressed 
as a Bride, to be wedded to Christ. 

a codified body of laws governing the Catholic 
Church. The most recent edition is of 1983. 
people, mostly bishops and incidentally a priest, 
who are appointed by the pope and aid as his 
councilor. 

a regular meeting of sisters who lived in a con- 
vent and their superior, in which the sisters had 
to accuse themselves in public of offending the 
rule and constitutions. 

the group of elected sisters who once in 4 or 6 
years choose the new superior general and her 
council sisters and advised on the general policy 
of the congregation. 

the space in a monastery or convent that was 
reserved for the religious only. 
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Congregation 


Contemplatives 


Convent 
Council 


Council sisters 


Divine Office 
Diocese 


Superior general 
(or Major Superior) 
God 


Habit 


Holy Communion 
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Religious congregations were distinguished from 
religious orders by the fact that members of the 
first took solemn vows while members of the 
latter took simple vows. Religious congregations 
were organisations of active religious sisters or 
brothers who formed a community, shared one 
name, were bound together by a common rule, 
and under the authority of a bishop or the pope. 
The religious of one congregation did not neces- 
sarily live under the same roof, as a congregation 
could have various convents. 

Religious men or women whose main purpose 
was a communal life of praying, not of chari- 
table work. 

a house in which a community of (active) sisters 
lived. 

each congregation was led b a superior general 
who was advised by a council of fellow sisters. 
sisters who assisted the superior general. 

daily public prayer encouraged by the Church 
for religious and laity. 

a certain geographical area under the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of a bishop. 

the religious leader of the congregation, elected 
by her fellow-sisters who were joined in the 
chapter. 

in Christian theology God was conceptualised as 
one God in three persons: God the Father, God 
the Son (or Jesus Christ), and the Holy Spirit. 

the religious dress of a sister, usually made of 
black and white elements. Each congregation 
had its characteristic habit, which underwent 
some changes in the course of time, and has 
been practically abolished by active sisters in 
the Netherlands since the 1960s. 

bread and wine that was consecrated in Holy 
Mass, eaten by the celebrant and distributed to 
the believers. 
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Fost, the Sacred the bread under whose appearances Christ was 
thought to be present after the consecration in 
Mass. 

Mass the Eucharistic liturgy of the Catholic Church. 


Mistress of postulants the sister who was responsible for the formation 
of the postulants. 


Mistress of novices the sister who was responsible for the formation 
of the novices. 

Monastery an autonomous house of a religious order, mostly 
of contemplative religious men or women. 

Motherhouse the main building of a congregation in which 


the council of the congregation lived and in 
which young candidates underwent their process 
of formation. 

Mother superior each convent of a congregation was led by a 
mother superior, who has to give account to 
the superior general of the congregation. Before 
Vatican II mother superior was addressed as 
‘Reverend Mother’ or ‘Mother, later on she was 
addresses as ‘Sister’. 

Novice after being a postulant the candidate became a 
novice for about two years and her formation 
in the motherhouse went on. (The various con- 
gregations knew different periods for postulancy 
and novitiate). During this phase the novice 
wore a dress that resembled the habit, except 
for the veil. 

Nun synonym for sister, from the Latin nonna ‘old 
woman’ and a reference to the Latin word for 
a contemplative sister, moniale. Many Dutch 
women religious dislike the Dutch word ‘non’ 
for its pejorative significance. 


Office book book with regular prayers of the Divine Office. 
Order, congregation, ‘religious order’ was often used for all religious 
Society groups of men and women, but the term ‘order’ 


originally referred to the contemplative life- 


style. 
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Postulant 


Profession 


Recreation 


Retreat 


Rosary 


Rule, Holy Rule 


Sanctification, Self- 


Sanctification 


Simple and solemn vows 


Silence (profound 
silence) 
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a candidate who entered a congregation began 
as a postulant. In the motherhouse she received 
a formation during the first six or nine months 
of her stay. After that period she was admitted 
or refused. During this period the postulant wore 
a simple religious dress. 

the inauguration ceremony of sisters who entered 
the congregation (see also: bride of Christ). 
daily break of about 30-60 minutes in which 
the religious were allowed to speak and were 
not obliged to work. 

a period spent in religious exercise and medi- 
tation. 

a repetition of the Hail Mary and Our Father 
and a meditation on events in the life of Mary 
and Jesus, generally said a circlet of beads. 

a set of regulations, approved by a bishop or 
the Holy See, which served as a guideline in a 
community of religious. 

a spiritual process of breaking with the old 
identity and inner transformation under the 
guidance of the holy rule and the religious 
superiors. 

theologians differ as to the precise distinction 
between these types of vows. The distinction 
arose out of medieval religious practice. In 
general, the difference is less in the substance of 
the vows (poverty, chastity and obedience) than 
in the nature of the commitment with which 
they are made. Simple vows implied a somewhat 
lesser commitment and until the nineteenth 
those who made them were regarded to be less 
than ‘real religious’. 

many hours a day in which the religious were 
not allowed to talk for any reason at all, unless 
their work demanded it. 


Vatican IT (the Second 
Vatican Council) 


Veil 


Vows 
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meeting of Catholic bishops and cardinals that 
took place in Rome 1962-1965 and enforced a 
process of renewal and updating of the Church. 
part of the religious clothing, usually black, or 
dark brown, or dark blue. Entering a congrega- 
ton was also called: “taking the veil’. 

a promise made to God. Religious life was based 
upon the three vows of obedience, poverty and 
chastity. ‘These were made in a public ceremony, 
when the candidate officially became a member 
of he congregation (see also: bride of Christ). 
Contemplative religious used to make solemn 
vows, active religious made simple vows. New 
candidates, contemplative and active, made żem- 
porary vows, professed sisters made eternal vows. 
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